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Though the poems of the Psalter were edited and collected 
doubtless for liturgical purposes, both poets and collectors allow 
themselves considerable freedom in choice of material. The 
majority of the hymns deal with the experiences, painful or pleas- 
ant, of the nation or of individuals. But not a few are merely 
reflective; and on some fundamental points contradictory opinions 
are expressed by different writers. This is natural in a com- 
munity as large as that which produced the psalms, and in a 
transition period when different men would be affected in differ- 
ent degrees and in different ways by the new ideas that were 
coming into vogue. Even if the psalmists were all Palestinians 
(which is probable, though not certain), there would be diver- 
sities in their points of view; and, in the absence of any history 
of the Jewish culture of the later pre-Christian centuries, the 
Psalter gives welcome hints regarding the ideas of the time. 


§1 
Some points in the attitude of the book toward the sacrificial 
cult are worthy of notice. In general, as has often been remarked, 
little prominence is given to this cult. A few times sacrifices 


*The first three articles in this issue of the Journal are by consent of the authors, and 
of the editors and publishers of the Old Testament and Semitic Studies in Memory of 
William Rainey Harper, published simultaneously with their issue in that volume. 
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are mentioned approvingly as a part of the current worship: 
4:6 (men are urged to offer right, that is, ritually correct and 
ethically pure, sacrifices) ; 20:4 (hope that Yahweh will remember 
the king’s cereal offerings and holocausts, and grant him victory 
over his enemies); 26:6 (reference to the ceremonial procession 
around the altar, in connection with some thanksgiving sacrifice) ; 
27:6 (a service of praise); 51:21 (holocausts promised in joyful 
recognition of God’s goodness in building the walls of Jerusalem ) ; 
54:8 (free-will or willing offering with thanks for rescue from 
enemies); 56:13 (the same); 66:13, 15 (holocausts as thank- 
offerings); 107:22 (exhortation to men to offer sacrifices of 
thanksgiving for rescue from danger—possibly here thanksgiv- 
ing itself is thought of as a sacrifice’); 116:13 (apparently some 
sort of offering is involved, but the expression MW" O15 is 
doubtful; it hardly refers to a libation, for which the verb NWN 
‘lift’ is not appropriate; possibly to some late ceremony not men- 
tioned elsewhere, a solemn raising of a cup, in commemoration 
of deliverances at a sacrificial meal; it is, perhaps, a current 
expression = “I will make acknowledgment of rescue;” Graetz’s 
03 for O15 is improbable); 116:17 (as in 107:22). Mention of 
vows occurs in 56:13; 61:6, 9; 65:2; 66:13; 76:12; 116:14,18 
(cf. Eccl. 5:4); the expression of joy in the temple as the special 
abode of God is found in 27:4; 84; 96:8, 9 (exhortation to all 
nations to offer homage in the temple); 138:2; with special 
regard to priests, in 132:9, 16; 134; 135:1, 2; festivals, which 
were occasions of sacrifice, are spoken of with longing or enthu- 
siasm in 42:5; 81:3f.,’ and the pilgrim-psalms attest the devotion 
of distant Jews to the central spot of their cult. There is, prob- 
ably, no reference to sacrifice in 22:27, 30,° and the text of 118:27 
(where Eng. vers. has “bind the sacrifice with cords,” etc.) is in 
disorder.‘ The passages cited above show that there was a 
general hearty delight in the sacrificial ritual as the symbol 
of God’s presence and protecting care. Nothing is said of an 
expiatory efficacy in the offerings; the specific sin-offering is 
mentioned only once (40:7), and then only to be rejected;° it 
1 And so, perhaps, 50:14, 23. 4See note 3, p. 8. 


2See note 1, p. 5. 5 See note 4, p. 11. 
8 See note 2, p. 7. 
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appears to be the temple around which the hopes and aspirations 
of the psalmists cluster—the temple as the locus of divine glory 
and kindness, the sacrifice being felt to be rather the traditional 
and necessary accompaniment of worship. On the other hand, 
we find expressions of indifference or antagonism to the sacrificial 
ritual. Some of the psalmists appear to live in a religious atmos- 
phere almost completely divorced from priestly ceremonies: in 
the temple what they think of is God’s graciousness (48:10), and 
the conditions of taking part in the service of Yahweh and sharing 
its blessedness are purely ethical (15; 24; 101). Besides the 
passages referred to above (107: 22; 116:17; 50:14, 23), in which 
thanksgiving may be regarded as itself a sacrifice, prayer is iden- 
tified in 141:2 with incense and the evening oblation. In several 
passages sacrifice is frankly dismissed as without efficacy or divine 
authority: 40:7 (God takes no delight in Mat and M32, and 
does not require 519 and NOM);* 50:8-15 (Israel cannot be 
charged with neglect of the ritual, but God does not desire their 
bullocks and goats, does not need animal flesh for food, rather 
asks for thankfulness and the payment of vows) ;’ 51:18 f. (God 
requires not Mat and 5°, but a spirit of humble dependence 
on him); 69:31 f. (praise and thanksgiving are more acceptable 
to Yahweh than oxen and bullocks). This unfriendly attitude 
toward the sacrificial ritual seems at first sight to be identical 
with that of certain prophetic passages that run from Amos to 
Jeremiah (Am. 5:21-24; Hos. 6:6; Isa. 1:11-17; Mic. 6:6-8; 
I Sam. 15:22; Jer. 7:21-23) and are commonly cited in illustra- 
tion of the psalmists’ point of view. And certainly, so far as 
regards the conviction of the futility of sacrifices in themselves, 
the two groups of passages are identical, and it is quite pos- 
sible that the later writers had the earlier in mind. Neverthe- 
less, there is a difference between the conceptions of the two 
groups. Down to the capture of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans 
there was no official announcement of the divine authority of the 
sacrificial ritual—it was the traditional form of worship, and had 
only the authority of custom, so that Jeremiah could say simply 
that Yahweh had not commanded it. The prophets, as moralists, 


6 See note 4, p. 11 7 See note 5, p. 12. 
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were naturally offended by the superficial and non-moral character 
of the current worship, and in their sweeping, undiscriminating 
fashion denounced the whole procedure as an insult to the deity, 
though there is no reason to doubt that there was much simple, 
honest, though crude, devotion in the sacrificial routine of the 
people. The intellectual atmosphere of the Psalter is different. 
In the time of the prophets the popular creed was frankly and 
naively polytheistic, and a part of their indignation came from 
the foreign coloring of the popular cult; in the psalms mono- 
theism (of an impure form) is the accepted faith; the attitude 
toward worship of foreign deities is one, not of fierce anger (as 
in the prophetic writings), but rather of contempt, and hostility 
to the ritual is not based on the corruption in foreign cults. The 
divine authority of the ritual is not questioned; the author of 
Ps. 50 (certainly a late production) speaks of it with good-natured 
tolerance, while he professes himself indifferent to it. The tone 
of the psalm passages cited above is one rather of philosophical 
reflection than of religious indignation. The summary in Mic. 
6:6-8 is a passionate ethical protest; the argument of Ps. 50:9-15 
is an exposition of the absurdity of supposing that God needed 
animal food—perhaps a rebuke of an existing opinion, perhaps 
intended as a reductio ad absurdum, as if the writer would say: 
“the only conceivable ground for animal sacrifice is such an 
opinion, which is manifestly absurd.” The reflective tone, with 
indifference to the sacrificial ritual, these psalmists have in com- 
mon with the sages (Proverbs, Ben-Sira, Koheleth, Wisdom of 
Solomon, al.). The decadence of trust in sacrifice, while a deep 
religious spirit existed, led to the suggestion of substitutes for it. 
The prophets demanded a moral life, not as a substitute for sac- 
rifice, but as being in itself the essence of loyalty to Yahweh; 
later writers, not rejecting the ritual, recognized as its equivalents 
prayer, gratitude, penitence, almsgiving (Ben-Sira 7:9; 35/[32]: 
1f.; Dan. 4:27; Tobit 4:7-11; 12:8f.; cf. Judith 16:16). In 
seeking for the causes of this movement, the limited range of 
the Jewish sacrificial system must be borne in mind. It was 
never a universal atonement—it dealt with inadvertencies and 
physical impurities; it did not touch the deeper religious expe- 
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rience, and the better thinkers recognized its insufficiency as a 
means of reconciliation with God. This inadequacy was, of 
course, not peculiar to the Jewish cult— it attached to all cults, 
being inherent in the nature of sacrifice, which has its origin in 
the crude beginnings of religion. In the popular worship it was 
commercial, selfishly utilitarian, a quid pro quo to the deity, and, 
because of this element of bargaining, was repugnant to finer 
natures. This repugnance shows itself among the Greeks as well 
as among the Hebrews; in the four centuries preceding the 
beginning of our era there was a general movement, in the west- 
ern world, of protest against sacrifice and of withdrawal from 
it.’ While this movement had its roots in human nature, and was 
therefore a natural Jewish growth, it was doubtless helped by the 
foreign thought with which the Jews came into contact. In 
the Psalter the conception of sacrifice is purified into an expres- 
sion of thankfulness, and its place is largely taken by worship. 
The commercial feature of worship is not lacking. Yahweh is 
praised for his intervention in national and individual affairs, or 
is besought to intervene; the author of Ps. 116 expresses the 
general attitude of most of the psalmists when he says: “I love 
Yahweh because he has heard my prayer.” This attitude, how- 
ever, does not exclude a sense of ethical dependence on God and 
the desire of ethical union with him. The moral standard of the 
psalms is admittedly good, except in the passionate demand for 
vengeance on enemies (a result of the excited social relations of 
the time). The conception of God as the ethical ideal and the 
aspiration after ethical purity for its own sake appear in certain 
of the psalms, especially in Pss. 51 and 119. 


NOTES 
Note 1. Psatm 81:4 

tam ord FoD2 "Bw wins wpm. The two feasts here men- 
tioned are variously understood by recent critics. 'The commoner view 
is that they are New Moon and Passover; for the second some hesitate 
between Passover and Sukkot; others take the two to be New Year’s 
Day and Sukkot. This last is probably the correct view. The state- 
ment in vs. 6, “he made it a law in Joseph when he went forth over [or, 

8 See note 6, p, 13. 
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against] the land of Egypt,” is supposed (by Graetz and others) to 
make it certain that the reference is to Passover. But Sept. reads more 
naturally “from the land of Egypt” (cf. Ps. 114:1), a reading that may 
include Sukkot as well. The psalm is not a unit: the paragraph vss. 
7-17 is an exhortation to Israel based on a review of the exodus history, 
and has no natural connection with the joyful summons in vss. 2-5. 
Vs. 6 might belong to either part: to vss. 2-5 as a chronological state- 
ment, or to vss. 7-17 as an introduction. But the peculiar phraseology, 
the use of the name Joseph (SO%7) instead of Jacob or Israel (as in 
the rest of the psalm), suggests that it is an editorial insertion to connect 
the two parts. The third line, DON "TT xd Mbw, is again a gloss 
to the second line, a parallel to ‘Egypt,’ describing it as a land of a 
foreign language (so 114:1); an allusion to a mysterious message from 
Yahweh, an unknown speech or lip uttering the following words, would 
be out of keeping with the conditions—the divine utterances were plain 
to Moses, as later to the prophets. The first of the two feasts is prob- 
ably the New Moon of the seventh month, which was ushered in with 
blowing of the trumpet (Lev. 23:24; Num. 29:1); so Targ.: RA™3 
"wm; another reference to the feast, according to Jewish ritual, 
occurs in Ps. 47:6, and others probably in 98:6; 150:3. If this be the 
first feast, the second is naturally Sukkot (so the Jewish tradition). The 
word (JO> (written NOS in Prov. 7:20, the only other place in the Old 
Testament in which it occurs) is apparently Aramaic (for the Syriac 
usage see Payne-Smith); Pesh. uses it for the fifteenth day of the month 
(I Kings 12:32) and for the twenty-third day (II Chron. 7:10); that is, 
for the full-moon week. The etymology of the word is uncertain. The 
derivation from 0 ‘to cover’ (Rosh ha-Shanah, 7b, 8a) is improbable. 
The Hebrew Lexicon of Brown-Driver-Briggs compares Assyr. kuse’u 
=agu ‘cap;’ the latter word means ‘full moon’ and also the god Sin 
(Delitzsch, Muss-Arnolt), but no light is thereby thrown on the etymol- 
ogy, the origin of the sense ‘moon’ being as obscure in Assyr. as in Heb.; 
it is hardly probable that the moon should be called kuse’u as being 


eo? 
the cap of a god. Compare Arab. ayes ‘that which follows after, the 


> 
latter part of anything’: —— aS ‘the latter part of the month.’ 


From this sense the meaning ‘full moon’ may well have come (cf. the 
Syr. usage), and the word may thus have been employed as a designation 
of the Assyrian moon god. Arabic forms from the stem r° ‘to follow’ 


are employed similarly to express the latter part of anything, as, for 
example, of the month; cf. also the old Arab. name for the fourth day 


of the week, je, perhaps = ‘the latter part of the week.’ In II Chron. 
7:10 the Arab. Version renders the Heb. “twenty-third day” by Wiad 
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Taco , “the half of the month.” Possibly an Aram. stem NiD> ‘to 
follow’ is to be recognized. 
Nore 2. Psatm 22:27, 30 


In vs. 30 many commentators, from Pinsker on, read 45 Bis instead 
of the unsuitable 4558 of the Mas. text. This 355x¢ seems to have been 
copied or imitated by a scribe from the S55" of vs. 27. But this latter 
term also is inappropriate. Vss. 27-32 form a separate psalm, an expec- 
tation of triumph for Yahweh and for Israel, with which, the poet declares 
(according to the Mas. text), the pious shall be satisfied. In vs. 27 the 
expression “the Q"39 shall eat and be satisfied” is commonly explained 
as a reference to a sacrificial meal, or else as a general expression of com- 
plete content. Neither of the explanations is probable. The mention of 
vows in vs. 26 does not involve a sacrificial meal, and there is no room for 
such a meal in the psalm; and the choice of the word “eat” in this con- 
nection to express pious satisfaction would be strange. The proper read- 
ing is suggested in the substantially identical verse 69:33: “the pious 
will see [Yahweh’s gracious intervention]and rejoice;” we should probably 
read IW" and ww" for the {S5x" and aw" of 22:27. Further, 
the "31D" in vs. 30 is suspicious: the “fat ones of the earth” may indeed 
be understood to mean the “flourishing, prosperous,” but the parallel 
line “all that go down to the dust” and the general context suggest a 
larger expression. Vss. 28, 29, 31, 32 announce the coming universal 
worship of Yahweh, and a universal statement in vs. 30 is to be expected. 
Universality may indeed be gained by recognizing in the verse two classes 
(individuals or nations), the rich ("377077) and the poor ("By "7"""), or the 
prosperous and the feeble, or those who are in vigorous life on earth and 
those who have gone down to Sheol. But the expression "59 “T° 
does not mean either “the poor” or “the dead,” but rather “those who 
are in process of going down to the dust of death,” that is, mortals (cf. 
104:29; Job 7:21; 17:16; Eccles. 3:20). Wellhausen avoids the difficulty 
by omitting “TP $5 and rendering the second line: “before him bow 
themselves in the dust.” But the form of vss. 27, 28 suggests a separate 
subject in this line; an appropriate reading is obtained by changing 
"31 to "35 (so also Brill), which gives the sense: “Him alone shall 
worship all the inhabitants of the earth, before Him shall bow down all 
mortals.” The remainder of the verse is a gloss, intended to be an 
explanation of "By "—""" $5, which is taken to mean “the poor.” In 
several verses there are third lines that confuse the general couplet 
arrangement. In vs. 24 “fear him all the folk (31) of Israel” is virtu- 
ally a repetition of the preceding “all the folk of Jacob honor Him” — it 
might be an original parallel, but is probably a scribal addition. The 
same thing is true of the unnecessary ending of vs. 25: “when he cried 
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to him he heard.” Vs. 27c, “may your hearts live forever!” is formally 
and logically indefensible; it appears to be the exclamation of a reader 
whose soul was stirred by the psalmist’s picture of the happiness of the 
righteous. In vs. 28 the "51" is unnecessary, and the suffix in T75> 
must be made third person. The paragraph vss. 27-30 will then read: 
“The pious will see and rejoice, they will praise Yahweh that seek him. 
All the earth will turn to Yahweh, all nations will worship him. For the 
kingdom is Yahweh’s, he is ruler of the nations. All dwellers on earth 
will see and worship, all mortals will bow before him.” Vss. 31, 32 seem 
to be a later addition. 


Norte 3. Psatm 118:27 


Maran np WD ON. IM MOR 5 ANN MT be. The 
antiquity of the text is vouched for by the ancient versions, which all 
follow it literally. All take 5m in the sense of ‘festival,’ and all except 
Pesh., Aq., and Hex. Syr. understand O°M29 as=‘leafy boughs;’ both 
Syr. versions have ‘cords’ (or ‘chains’), and Aq. has ‘fat’ (mipéAcow), 
which term is explained by a note in %" to the effect that ‘cords’ here 
are intestines bound with fat, without dung (an allusion to a sacrifice). 
The rendering ‘festival’ for 3m yields no satisfactory sense for the second 
half of the verse. The expression ‘bind the feast’ is unintelligible, and 
the Hebrew cannot here mean ‘begin the feast;’ the phrase [7M “ON 
(I Kings 20:14), cited for the meaning, refers to joining two armies in 
battle—it supposes two things to be joined, and the verb cannot have a 
single thing as its object. Wellhausen translates: “bind the festival 
with ropes,” with the remark that the line is “altogether enigmatical.” 
And it is decisive for this interpretation of 5m that there is no hint of a 
festival in the connection. The psalm appears to represent a body of 
persons (soldiers or others) who, celebrating a recent victory, march to 
the temple to render thanks, and are received and blessed by the priests 
(vs. 26); vs. 27a is apparently the response of the people, and on this 
follows vs. 27b, which thus does not refer to a festival. | A procession 
there seems to be, and accordingly the sense ‘procession’ or ‘dance’ is 
assigned by some scholars to 3. But this interpretation does not relieve 
the difficulty: apart from the question whether it is legitimate, it is not 
clear how a procession or a dance can be said, according to Old Testa- 
ment usage of terms, to be ‘bound.’ Those who so render 5% generally 
take "MD in the sense of ‘leafy boughs,’ as in Sept. and Lat., but 
without arriving at a satisfactory sense for the passage. Cheyne (in the 
first edition of his Book of Psalms): “bind the procession [that is, the 
members of the procession] with branches, (step on) to the altar-horns;” 
but a ‘procession’ cannot be bound, and the supposition that the person- 
ages of a procession were linked together by branches is purely imaginary; 
nor does it appear why the procession should advance to the horns of the 
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altar (surely a difficult procedure) rather than to the altar simply. This 
interpretation is abandoned by Canon Cheyne in his second edition, where 
he substitutes for the Masoretic text an entirely different verse. The 
objections to Cheyne’s first rendering apply also to Duhm’s: “bind [or, 
twine] the dance with boughs up to the horns of the altar” (if, he adds, 
the text is correct), and, in part, to Baethgen’s suggestion that the mean- 
ing is: “bring the branches to the altar-horns and touch them,” the sup- 
position being that the sacred branches communicate sacredness to the 
altar—there is no authority for supposing such a ritual procedure. 
Luther, “adorn the festival with thick boughs,” and Haupt (in SBOT), 
“decorate the route of the procession with garlands,” give an unwarranted 
meaning to the verb "Ox. As to the word O°M39 it occurs in the Old 
Testament only in thesense ‘cords’ and ‘clouds’ (Ezek. 19:11; 31:3,10,14); 
but, a: there is an adjective Map ‘leafy,’ the Sept. rendering may be 
accepted as possible, the reference being, apparently, to the boughs 
employed in the Sukkot celebration (Lev. 23:40), though these were used, 
not for processions or dances, but to build booths as temporary places of 
abode. With such a sense for O°M29 the difficulty remains, however, 
that the term cannot be brought into intelligible connection with the other 
words of the verse. The ‘sacrifice’ of the English Version represents 
what was up to a few years ago the prevailing rendering of 5% in this 
passage. This rendering is based on the paraphrases of early rabbinical 
expositors who wished to secure literal exactness in the sacrificial ritual 
and in biblical references to it. The transitional interpretation appears 
in Targ. Onkelos on Ex. 23:18 where for Heb. “the fat of my 3m” the 
targumist writes, “the fat of the sacrifice of my MOD,” inserting “sacri- 
fice” because the fat was that of the sacrificial animal. The discussion 
of 3m in Hag. 10b (with reference to Ex. 12:14; Lev. 23:41; Ex. 23:18) 
is cited in Levy’s Neuwhebr. u. Ch. Whch. and Jastrow’s Dict. Talmud to 
prove that the word is used in the sense of ‘festal offering;’ but the con- 
text shows that all that is meant is that a 3m must be accompanied by 
offerings, in illustration of which Ex. 10:25 is quoted, where Moses says 
to Pharaoh: “thou must also give us sacrifices (Q°M237) and holocausts.” 
The verb 33M also is used in the Tract Hagiga simply in the sense ‘keep 
a feast’: Mishna 1:6, “he who does not keep the festival on the first day 
may keep it on any succeeding day”—it is unnecessary to render, “ he 
who does not sacrifice,” etc. The Targum on the psalm passage under 
consideration follows the method of Onkelos and expands so as to extract 
a meaning from the text: “bind the lamb for the sacrifice of the festival 
with chains until ye bring it near and apply its blood to the horns of the 
altar.” The Targum interpretation was followed by Kimhi and Rashi, 
and later many Christian commentators took 5M in the sense of ‘victim’ 
simply —so Schmid, Ainsworth, J. H. Michaelis, Delitzsch, Hitzig, Ewald, 
Hupfeld, Perowne, and others. It was explained that the animals were 
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bound because they were very numerous, and in order that they might 
not get away; it was even suggested that they were raised up on to the 
horns of the altar and sacrificed (though animals were never slain on the 
altar). In support of the meaning ‘victim’ for 3m recent writers have 
cited Ex. 23:18 (“the fat of my 5”) and Mal. 2:3 (“the dung of your 
5m’s”); but there is no difficulty in regarding the fat and the dung as 
things pertaining to the festival. There is no reason for rendering 5M 
by ‘festal offering’ in any passage.’ Nor is there authority for the 
senses ‘procession’ and ‘sacred dance’ sometimes given it. The author 
of Ps. 42 associates keeping festival (55) with joy and thanksgiving, 
and probably alludes to a procession; but these are.merely accessories 
of the 5m. In I Sam. 30:16, where the Amalekites are D°Mw) D"S5N 
p33, the ‘m doubtless means ‘having a merry time,’ that is, indulging 
in the merriment that was an ordinary feature of a 3™—there is no 
ground for particularizing ‘dancing.’ For the significations ‘proces- 
sion, ‘pilgrim feast,’ appeal is made to the Arab. noun g> which, 


though it is actually used only for pilgrimage to Mecca or Jerusalem, 
meant originally no doubt a journey or resort to a place (particularly a 
shrine or other sacred place), and then came naturally to include the 
ceremonies connected with the cult of the place. Such was probably the 
early use of the word in Hebrew; but in the Old Testament it means 
definitely the ‘festival’ as a whole, not particularly any one detail of the 


ceremonies. It may, then, be assumed that in the psalm-verse 3M means 
‘festival; that the psalm has nothing to do with a festival; that the verb 
"ON yields no satisfactory sense in the connection; that the expression. 
Maran "Ip WD is unintelligible (except in accounts of the construction 
of altars, of men seeking asylum, and in Am. 3:14 where it is threatened 
that the “2M ? shall be cut off, the horns of the altar are elsewhere 
mentioned only in connection with the ritual application of blood to them, 
the preposition being 59). The first part of the verse may be a gloss, a 
fragment of the priestly blessing, Num. 6:25f. (TON "35 Ty" N°, 
etc.), suggested by vs. 26; how much of the blessing was inserted it is not 
possible to say—perhaps a couplet. The remainder of the verse seems , 
to be a mechanical combination of fragments of several glosses. A scribe 
who supposed the psalm to refer to the Sukkot festival (vs. 25 was later 
used in connection with the festival) may have written 5m and perhaps 
D°N272 (‘Dd in the sense of ‘boughs’). As a sacrifice was taken for 
granted (whether in connection with a festival or as a part of a thanks- 


®The word MOD is used in the Old Testament not only of the festival, but also of the 
victim (Ex. 12:21; Deut. 16:2; II Chron. 30:17ab; cf. I Cor. 5:7); but this usage holds only 
for this one feast, and the expression MOBM OMY suggests that ‘animal’ or ‘victim’ 
may be the original sense of the word. 

10 On the doubtful 43°9%" Ps. 107: 27, see the lexicons and commentaries; in any case 
the meaning is not ‘dance.’ 
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giving ceremony), another rubric may have referred to the putting of 
blood MaTam n"p by. The [ON may possibly be corruption of the 
NO" of the priestly blessing, or of wy, the technical term for the cele- 
bration of a festival. These rubrics, however they may have arisen, 
appear to have got into the text in the form of a sentence, which, how- 
ever, is unintelligible.” 


Norse 4. Psatm 40:7-9 


In regard to the translation of this passage it is to be noted that 
MOM (v. 7) must, from the context, be rendered ‘sin-offering’ and not 
(as in Sept.) ‘sin; that "BO M5372 "MND (vs. 8) does not mean, “I am 
come with [or, I bring] the roll of the book” (DeWette, Ewald, Hitzig, 
Delitzsch), but the ‘93 is to be taken with the following 35ND; and 
“by 351mD means “prescribed to me.” The origin of the Sept. reading 
copa 8&8 Karnptiow po for “S$ me> OTN (vs. 7) is not clear; but, 
whether the céya be scribal error for &ria (which appears in some Sept. 
MSS, and in the other Greek versions), or the clause be a Sept. para- 
phrase, or have passed into the Sept. from the Epistle to the Hebrews 10:5 
(as Grotius suggests), where it may be held to represent the free mes- 
sianic interpretation of the writer (not a probable supposition)— whatever 
its origin—it does not help the interpretation of the psalm passage or 
call for a change of the Hebrew text. The exegetical difficulties relate 
to the expressions "5 M5 ON, "MND PIT NWN IR, 5302 
“sy 31ND “BO. Apart from the strange and improbable use of the stem 
TD in connection with ears (we might substitute MMB, Mpp, or =153), 
and the "5 °51N instead of "JIN, the clause separates the parallel 
lines of the verse and has no natural connection with the thought of the 
paragraph; the first difficulty may be avoided by transposing the words, 
placing them, for example, after “then I said” (so Olshausen), or substi- 
tuting them for the first line of vs. 8 (Wellhausen, “mine ears hast thou 
opened by means of the book’. But these changes being made, the 
difficulty remains that in the Old Testament the opening or uncovering 
of the ears comes by a divine voice, not by a book; the psalmist lives in 
a literary period when guidance is received not by prophetic revelation, 
but by a written word. The allusion in "MX2 AIM "M7DN TN also 
is obscure: the point of time of the TX is not indicated, the "MRI sug- 
gests an unexplained movement, and the "MN a preceding unrecorded 
address. It may be supposed, indeed, that the mbxw of vs. 7 involves 
an address; but this word is preceded by the negative x5 — God has made 
no demands. The construction in vs. 9b is not clear: the natural sense 
is, “in the book (a duty) is prescribed to me”—a book cannot be pre- 
scribed, only a course of conduct (as in II Kings 22:13); and, further, the 


11 Briggs regards vss. 27 f. as glosses. 
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relation of the remark (concerning a duty prescribed) to the context is 
not clear. Much must be read into the text to get a satisfactory meaning 
from it. Various emendations have been proposed. Graetz in vs. 7 
writes 35 instead of x5, O° TN for Ow, "NMI for m™D, and 
renders, “if thou desiredst . . : . I would choose fat (beasts), if thou 
demandedst .... , then (vs. 8) I would say,” etc.; these changes, how- 
ever, are too numerous and violent, and the resultant sense does not com- 
mend itself. Duhm takes "M7" TN to be a corrupt variant of O°31N 
ns, and translates 7b and the rest of 8: “sin-offering thou hast not 
required —lo, I have read it ("M)93) in a roll of a book written for me,” 
and regards this as a gloss intended to furnish the authority for the 
seemingly radical statement of 7a; here also the changes of text-words are 
not probable (on the gloss see below). Briggs reads in 7b "5 M3 IN, 
and in 8a "5 MON ™&, which he connects with the preceding line— 
changes that are phonetically easy, but still leave the course of the thought 
vague. It seems clear that 7b (“ears thou hast digged to me”) cannot 
stand in its present place (even as parenthesis), since it separates the two 
lines of the couplet and destroys the rhythmic symmetry (so Olshausen, 
Wellhausen). Vs. 8 also is interruptive; Duhm’s suggestion of a gloss 
may relieve the difficulty in part, but unity and clearness are secured 
only by the omission of 7b and 8." Vs.8 is possibly the corrupt form 
of a marginal protest against 7a, c: “sacrifice,” the glossator may 
be supposed to say, “is nevertheless prescribed in the law.” Vs. 7b 
would still remain a problem; reversing Duhm’s conjecture, it might be 
corrupt doublet of 8a. In any case the thought of the passage is con- 
tained in vss. 7 and 9; the writer may have had in mind Jer. 7:21 ff., and 
similar ideas in the prophets; the glossator, on the other hand, would be 
appealing to the ritual law. This does not show that the original psalm- 
ist wrote before the time of Nehemiah, but only that he, like the sages, 
laid no stress on the sacrificial ritual. 


Nore 5. Vows In THE Psatrter 


There are a number of references in the Psalter to vows, all approv- 
ing or sympathetic; the most relate to a favor received, and the vows were 
probably conditional: 22:26, the vows are to be paid because Yahweh has 
heard the cry of his servants; 50:14, the payment of vows is in connec- 
tion with a thank-offering;" 56:13 f., the writer recognizes his obligation 
to pay his vows and make offerings because he has been rescued from 
death; 61:6, 9, God has heard vows and bestowed a blessing, and the 


12 Vs. 8 is thrown out by Stade in his paper on Ps. 40 in Oriental. Studien Th. Ndldeke 
gewidmet, pp. 632 f. 


13 Possibly: ‘“‘ But I say, sin-offering [MNOM for "M3 MM] is prescribed,” etc. 
14In vs. 23 Wellhausen’s ""\"I5 pow, for mw DW, seems probable. 
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psalmist sings praise day by day in order to pay his vows; 65:2 f., praise 
and payment of vows is due to God who is a hearer of prayer; 66:13 f., 19, 
the psalmist will pay vows uttered when he was in distress, for God heard 
his prayer; 76:12, vow and pay, for God is terrible; 116:12-18, for bene- 
fits conferred a thank-offering is to be made and vows are to be paid; 
132:2, reference to a vow said to have been made by David, to prepare 
an. abode for Yahweh, that is, for the ark (there is no mention of this vow 
in our historical books—the reference rests, doubtless, on a current tra- 
dition). In all these cases (the last are, probably, not excepted) there 
was, it seems, the promise of an offering provided a certain request were 
granted. But, though the quid pro quo is of the essence of the vow, it 
is not necessary to suppose that the psalmists’ feeling was baldly com- 
mercial; it is probable that, along with the belief that success depended 
on divine intervention, the vow expressed a simple, devout thankfulness. 
Vow-making continued among the Jews into the talmudic period (Acts 
18:18; 21:23, and the Tract Nedarim), but with diminishing significance. 
In Prov. 31:2 the vow, with prayer that a son be given, is of the simplest 
sort; the naive, non-moral popular usage is described in Prov. 7:14; the 
text of Prov. 20:25 is in disorder, but the reference seems to be the effort 
to avoid payment. Eccles. 5:3f. is contemptuous of those who delay 
payment; the business-like mode of conducting the affair is indicated by 
the fact that a messenger is sent to collect the amount due. In Ben-Sira 
there is no mention of vows—the sages took little interest in them. And 
though legislation and comment on the practice was continued by Jewish 
scholars till a late period (Maimonides, Yad, and the Sulhan ‘Aruk), 
there are indications (as in Ned. 20a, 22a) that it was disliked and dis- 
couraged by some rabbis. It is a survival from an early low stage of 
religion, and tended to fall into disuse in proportion as religion became 
ethically and intellectually clear. 


Norte 6. Protest aGAinst SAocrRIFICE 


That there was a Jewish movement of indifference to sacrifice down 
to the fall of Jerusalem is clear from the history. It is only necessary 
to recall, in addition to the passages cited above, the broad thought of 
Dan., chap. 9, the failure of the Onias temple to attract the worship of 
the Egyptian Jews (though the superior dignity of the Jerusalem temple 
doubtless contributed to this result), the strict ethical tone of the sages 
mentioned in the Pirke Abot, particularly Antigonos of Soko (whose 
Greek name and his expression “let the fear of Heaven be on you” (cf. 
Dan. 4:23] suggest foreign influence), the attitude of the Essenes, and the 
tone of the greater part of the New Testament, particularly the Sermon on 
the Mount and such spiritualizing conceptions of sacrifice as those of Rom. 
12:1; Phil. 2:17. The Jewish movement was part of a general western 
movement that included Greece and Rome, Egypt, and western Asia. 
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The recoil from the naive, non-moral popular worship, visible as early as 
Plato, took the form of the establishment of mysteries and new cults like 
those of Isis and Serapis. There was a succession of great moralists, 
Greek and Roman Platonists and Stoics, and a long line of men of noble 
moral character. In Plato, Cleanthes, Seneca, Plutarch and many others 
there are indications of desire for individual religious independence and 
individual union with God. The period, one of extraordinary religious 
excitement and activity and of religious creative power, was marked by 
moral exaltation and by a corresponding elevation of the conception of 
God. It was in this world that the great body of the psalmists lived, 
and it is natural to suppose that they were affected by its tone and its 
ideas. The Jewish movement was, doubtless, as is remarked above, in 
part native, but it was probably stimulated, heightened, and colored by 
the outside influences. The Jews were far from being intellectually 
isolated. They mixed freely, as the narratives of Josephus and I Mac- 
cabees show, with Persians, Greeks, and Romans; and the intellectual 
and religious influence thence resulting is visible in such books as 
Proverbs, Koheleth, Wisdom of Solomon, Tobit, and Enoch, as well as 
in Philo and the New Testament. There was then a meeting and partial 
amalgamation of all the elements of the western world. 


§2 

The Jews formulated a noteworthy conception of law—not of 
natural law, but of social and religious law, supernaturally given, 
infallible and eternal. In contrast with the theory of a world 
governed by immutable natural or physical forces, they conceived 
a society resting on rules that supplied all the material of life. 
This view is expressed more or less distinctly in a number of 
passages in the Psalter: 12:7; 19:8 ff.; 25:4 ff; 26:3; 37:31; 
94:10, 12; 111:7f; 119. The striking characteristic of this 
law, as the psalmists and other Jews thought of it, is that it is 
external to man, given from without and imposed on life by non- 
human authority. It is true, of course, that the details of the 
code were the product of Jewish experience; but they were held 
to have been given directly by God, and in that fact lay their 
special value to pious Jews. The law took the place of the old 
spontaneous utterances of the prophets, and, to a great extent, of 
the sacrificial ritual; in Ps. 119 it is almost personified, and 
appears to take the place of God himself in the affection and 
reverence of the writer. This change in the religious attitude 
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rested on a justifiable instinct. The prophets were not seldom 
creatures of impulse, and their utterances were sometimes called 
forth by ill-understood circumstances. The sacrificial ritual was a 
ceremony that did not take hold of the daily life of man. Society, 
to be well ordered, required an organic law, dictated by wisdom, 
fixed once for all, competent to guide men in the doubtful and 
dangerous experiences of life. All civil or social law is in a 
certain sense based on external authority; the peculiarity of the 
Jewish view was that the authority was regarded as divine. The 
law was external, not only in its source, but alsé in its material: 
it dealt with the visible actions only, not concerning itself with 
motives and feelings; the command of the Decalogue against 
coveting refers not to mere desire, but to desire that it is intended 
to realize in action. 

In the Psalter this conception of externality in its double 
sense, is modified and in part neutralized by the distinct attribu- 
tion of moral purity to the law (as in Ps. 19) and by the appeal 
to man’s own sense of its perfection. A pivotal term in Ps. 119 
is “knowledge.” Knowledge is said to be necessary in order 
that the law may be comprehended, and it is the law that is repre- 
sented as giving insight. The psalmist turns unconsciously from 
the outward authority to the inward, and becomes himself the 
judge of the excellence of the law; his ‘“‘knowledge” is substan- 
tially identical with the “wisdom” of Proverbs, though it is not 
formally applied, like the “wisdom” of Proverbs, to all the 
affairs of life; it rather represents the beginning of the move- 
ment that culminated in the Hokma literature. This movement 
stands isolated in the Jewish development—it is equally remote 
from the early life of public worship and ceremonial obedience 
and from the later rabbinical science. After the first century 
B. O. it passes out of existence—the current of Jewish thought 
went in a different direction. The exaltation of knowledge was 
not a pure Jewish product—it must be referred in part to foreign 
influence, perhaps Persian,” but probably mainly Greek. It is 
not surprising that some of the writers of our psalms should be 
affected by the Persian and Greek worlds in which they lived. 


15 See note 7, p. 17. 
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The reason for the reception of such a production as Ps. 119 into 
the collection of psalms is probably to be found, not in the sup- 
position that it was written for synagogue worship, but in its 
national tone. It glorifies the national law, and it alludes to 
experiences of trial and rescue, which, if individual, befell the 
man as a member of the nation. Of the services in the syna- 
gogues of the pre-Christian time we have no information except 
what is suggested by the name mpocevyy given to an Egyptian 
synagogue in a Greek inscription of the second century B.o.” 
From this and from Luke 4:16 ff. it may be inferred that the 
exercises consisted in prayer and reading from the Scriptures, 
that is, the Tora and the Prophets; the poetical books were cer- 
tainly not canonized before the second century B. 0. (probably 
not before the first century), and it is not likely that singing or 
chanting hymns formed part of the exercises in a mpocevy7. 
While there was no scientific recognition of natural law among 
the Jews of the pre-Christian period, there are traces in the 
Psalter of a half-scientific curiosity respecting the physical world 
and the life of beasts and men. Without laying undue stress on 
the description in Pss. 19 (the sun traversing the sky, like a bride- 
groom issuing from his chamber or a strong man. joyously entering 
on a race), 29 (the passage of a thunder-storm over Palestine),” 
104 (the habits of terrestrial and marine beasts), 107: 23-30 
(the experiences of mariners), we may feel that the writers, in 
their framework in praise to God, yet lose themselves in admira- 
tion of the phenomena described. A comparison of Ps. 8:4~9 
with Gen. 1:28 and Job 7:17 f. (cf. IV Ezr. 8:34) is instructive. 
The passage in Genesis is the mere statement of a fact of expe- 
rience —man’s dominion over the lower animals; Job asks with 
bitter or scornful skepticism, why the supreme deity should 
occupy himself with so insignificant a being as man; the psalmist, 
reflecting on man’s twofold position—his smallness and weakness 
in comparison with the great heavenly bodies, and his lordship 
over all other terrestrial creatures—appears to have in mind a 
problem; he is neither scornful nor a mere chronicler, but seeks 


16 See Grenfell, Hunt and Smyly, The Tebtunis Papyri, I, No. 86, ll. 18, 29. 
17 See note 8, p. 19. 
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to understand the significance of man’s place in the universe.” Ps. 
139, in addition to its noteworthy formulation of the conception 
of God’s omnipresence and his acquaintance with men’s thoughts, 
shows a peculiar interest in the formation of the human body in 
the womb (vss. 13-16)—a physiological inquiry similar to that 
of Job 10:8-11 and more detailed than that of Eccles. 11:5. The 
Hebrew text is unfortunately in bad condition, so that the whole 
thought of the passage cannot be recovered, but the writer’s 
approach to scientific curiosity is apparent." Such reflections as 
appear in these psalms (8 and 139), though their application is 
religious, betray a mundane interest in man, and suggest that 
more lay in the minds of the writers than is visible in the text. 
They may be referred to the general progress of Jewish thought 
at a time when their world was full of intellectual excitement. In 
Ecclesiastes the allusion to the embryo is intended to illustrate 
human ignorance—in the psalm it is made the occasion of 
devout wonder, and thus acquires liturgical value. 


NOTES 
Nore 7. Persian Reticious InrivuEence 


The traces of Persian influence in the later Jewish angelology and 
demonology, and also in the formulation of the doctrine of resurrection, 
are unmistakable. For the earlier period (the fifth, fourth, and third 
centuries B. 0.) the fact of such influence is less certain. It is not quite 
clear what the Persian religious thought of that time was. But, assum- 
ing that the ideas now found in the Gathas were then current, it is obvi- 
ous that there are noteworthy resemblances between them and certain 
ideas of the Old Testament Psalter. Thus, the Gathas have the contrast 
of righteous and wicked (Yasna 31:17; al.), and the righteous body 
appears substantially as a church, which is spoken of in the reverent and 
affectionate tone that is common in the Psalter. Both works portray 
national struggle, and deplore national suffering: the yasnas represent a 
conflict between an agricultural population and a nomadic, and lament 
the loss of kine; the psalms speak less definitely of deprivations and 
oppressions. In both the human qualities insisted on are piety and obe- 
dience, and these are held to bring happiness. In both it is sometimes 
hard to distinguish a moral element in the lamentations; in many cases 
the “righteousness” of the Gathas seems to be wholly or partly ritual. 
Ahura Mazda guides and blesses by his righteousness, goodness, and 


18 See note 9, p. 20. 19 See note 10, p. 20. 
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power, and by his spirit; his religion is called the Truth, as against the 
Lie of the enemy. The “wisdom” of the Gathas is enlightenment that 
guides men in the affairs of life (Yasna 31:22; 32:9; 48:3, 5, 11; al.)—it 
is based on and directed by the divine law, and so far corresponds to the 
“understanding” of certain psalms, especially Ps. 119, and to the “wis- 
dom” of Prov., chaps. 1-7, etc. There is no trace in the Gathas of the 
personified cosmogonic Wisdom—no one of the Amesha Spentas has such 
ardle. It would seem, therefore, that the conception of wisdom in Prov. 
8:22-31 and Wisdom of Solomon cannot have come from Persian sources, 
and this fact throws doubt on the existence of specific Persian influence 
in the earlier conception of wisdom in the Psalter. Probably the most 
that can be said is that the Jewish idea grew up naturally in the Persian- 
Greek intellectual atmosphere in which the Jews lived. It may be 
added that the ameretat of the Gathas, supposing it to signify ethical 
immortality, marks an important difference between them and the psalms 
—in the latter there is no statement of immortality. . The passages com- 
monly relied on in Ps. 49 and 73 to prove the existence of this idea are 
not decisive. In Ps: 49:16, if the verse be genuine (by some it is rejected 
as a gloss), the expressions "25) SMS" ODN and "> Siw 
“Imp” do not signify in the Psalter life after death; see Pss. 18:5 ff.; 
30:4; 33:18 f.; 86:13; 88:4, 7 (cf. Prov. 23:14), where similar terms are 
used to express rescue from physical death on earth, and this interpreta- 
tion of 49:16 accords with the context. So also the course of thought in 
Ps. 73 points to such rescue in vs. 24: “JMPM as “Me "TN ns. 
—the psalm is an exposition of the precariousness of the earthly life and 
ambitions of the wicked, and of the folly of envying these persons—for 
himself the psalmist expects a different lot on earth (vss. 25-28). The 
first clause of vs. 24 is explained by the preceding verse: yas Tan "3 
"3°70" 3 NMIMN, where the reference is to this life. The second clause, 
according to the poetic usage, naturally has a similar reference, but the 
text is in disorder. The {35 cannot well mean glory on earth or glory 
in heaven. Graetz and Wellhausen propose "37pM ‘72 TAME (Graetz: 
perhaps ")pTMm), to which an objection is that the resultant sense is 
the same as that of vs. 23b, and the expression “takest me after thee” is 
strange. Duhm thinks that mp> is a technical term for the translation 
of a man to heaven or to paradise (Gen. 5:24; II Kings 2:9f.); it is 
employed, however, in Ps. 18:17 to express rescue from deadly peril. 
The 355) “Nw F155 of vs. 26 does not necessarily signify death—it 
may mean only great distress; cf. Pss. 31:11; 39:11; 90:7; 119:81. The 
parallelism of 73:23-26 with 16:7-11 is obvious: both begin with a refer- 
ence to divine guidance in earthly life, and end with expressions of the 
conviction that God will not abandon his servants to death (that is, pre- 
mature or unhappy earthly death); the "Tn Wwx2 of 73:24 corre- 
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sponds to the "3x3". . TT of 16:7; vs. 240, “MPM Tas “MN, 
may be a corrupt fusion of two readings "3 MIM) and “mpm TT, 
both taken from vs. 23b. The omission of vs. 24 would not impair the 
thought of the passage, would rather make it clearer: “I am always with 
thee—thou holdest my hand; I have no helper but thee in heaven or on 
earth— though I be reduced to extremity, God is my strength always; 
those that are far from thee perish, but I draw near to thee.” 


Nore 8. Psatm 29 


The description of the thunderstorm is contained in vss. 2-10 (or, as 
some hold, in vss. 2-9). Vss.1 and 2 are a liturgical formula (cf. 96:7 f.) 
and vs. 11 is liturgical ending. With Briggs I omit 3b (as a gloss explain- 
ing that the voice of Yahweh is thunder, and as destroying the couplet 
symmetry) and, with many critics, insert Sp before TT in3c. Invs.5b 
I omit [7 as a rhythmically undesirable scribal explicitum. In vs. 6, 
with all recent critics, the suffix is to be omitted, and the first half of the 
verse made to end with W325 . Vs. 7 is defective (so Olshausen, al.); 
most commentators complete it by adding a noun in the first half and a 
verb in the second half. Briggs omits it as interrupting the thought, but 
it is not probable that a scribe would insert an independent sentence that 
is not of the nature of an explanatory gloss. The 7" of 8b is better 
omitted, in accordance with the norm of the couplets, as explicitum. It 
seems necessary in vs. 9a, in order to maintain the reference to inanimate 
nature, to point MId°X instead of mid3x (so Lowth, Cheyne, Duhm, 
Briggs, al.) and in 9b, with Briggs, to substitute ma. Sip for 4, for 
the sake of the meter. Vs. 9c stands isolated—it has no natural connec- 
tion with the preceding or the following context; the 455 has no ante- 
cedent— it cannot well refer to the objects just enumerated, and the 55"74 
must mean the celestial palace of Yahweh. It may be a misplaced gloss 
on vss. 1, 2, and is here better omitted (so Briggs). The 543% of vs. 10 
has defied all attempts at explanation; an allusion to Noah’s flood is out 
of the question, since it would be here irrelevant, and the picture of Yah- 
weh sitting on the celestial ocean (if 593% could be so used, which is 
improbable, if not impossible) would be contrary to Old Testament 
usage and somewhat grotesque; nor can the 5\3%3 mean the storm just 
described, in which there is wind, thunder, and lightning, but no flood. 
The text appears to be corrupt, and Ps. 9:5 suggests the reading #7" 
510" NOD 5y; in the second half >>" may be omitted. It is a ques- 
tion whether the verse should be assigned to the body of the psalm or to 
the liturgical ending; but, as it lacks the ejaculatory and petitionary tone 
proper to such ending, it seems better to make it part of the description; 
the poet may be supposed to conclude his picture of Yahweh’s power with 
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the general statement that he sits on his throne as king forever. The 
psalm proper will then consist of eight couplets, to which an ascription 
of praise has been prefixed and a liturgical sentence appended. 


Nore 9. Psatm 8 


The original psalm consists of vss. 4-9. Vss.2 and 10 are current 
expressions, liturgical introduction and conclusion. Vs. 3 bears no rela- 
tion to the thought of the psalm (which is reflection on the manifestation 
of Yahweh’s power in the heavenly bodies, and on man’s remarkable 
position in the world), is rhythmically loose, almost prose, and interrupts 
the rhythmical structure of the psalm. It is an allusion to national for- 
tunes that might be appropriate in Ps. 44, where the expression "35% 
Dp3n7a) IN occurs (vs. 17), but is here out of place. The allusion in 
the first clause is obscure to us: the D°5>549 and D°ps" may be meant 
figuratively —there is, perhaps, a reference to some historical] fact (mili- 
tary or similar occurrence), not mentioned elsewhere, when a great salva- 
tion was wrought by feeble means. The verse appears to have been 
inserted by an editor or a scribe who thought that the psalm should 
not be left without a national coloring. 


Nore 10. Psatm 139:13-16 


The text of this paragraph is in such condition that it is impossible 
to recover its full meaning, but some emendations may be suggested. 
On account of the initial "5 of vs. 13 it seems better to follow Hitzig in 
transposing 13 and 14 (so Duhm, al.). In vs. 14 the "[>5) MAND 
appears to be a gloss in explanation of the following p°xdp ; the form 
*r"5p) is suspicious (G8 omits the final *). Vs. 15 has three clauses, of 
which the third seems to be a gloss on the second. The expression 

"SR ATMNINS "Msp has received several explanations, none of which 


is satisfactory. A reference to the pre-existence of souls is excluded 
by the fact that it is not the soul but the body that is here spoken of; 
cf. Wisd. Sol. 8:20, where it is said that the pre-existent soul came into 
a body fitted to receive it. The supposition that the secret workshop in 
which the body is constructed (the womb) is here figuratively called 
Sheol, the dark and mysterious depths of the earth (Perowne, Cheyne, 
with references to Aesch., Eumen. 665, év oxérow vydios reOpappévn, and 
Koran 39:8, “he created you . . . . in the wombs of your mothers... . 
in three darknesses”) hardly does justice to the words—there is no sug- 
gestion of a figure here, and the fact that the womb is deseribed as dark 
would not account for the definite statement of the text. Nor does it 
seem allowable to suppose an allusion to the earth, out of which Adam 
was formed, as the mother and womb of man; and the reference here is 
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not to the “earth,” but to the “depths of the earth,” which elsewhere in 
the Old Testament means “Sheol” (Ezek. 26:20; 31:14, 16,18; 82:18, 24; 
Isa. 44:23; Ps. 63:10, cf. Deut. 32:22; Ps. 86:13; 88:7). Evidence that 
the womb is imaginatively identified with the earth or with Sheol is 
supposed to be found in Job 1:21: “naked I came forth from my 
mother’s womb and naked I shall return thither.” But it is doubtful 
whether the two passages are parallel. Job 1:21 is admittedly obscure 
and difficult. On the face of it the “thither” refers to the “mother’s 
womb.” If this last expression be taken literally, such a reference in 
the “thither” is impossible. If it be held to mean “mother earth,” then 
the “thither” refers to the earth and not to Sheol (and therefore does 
not explain the psalm passage in question); if “thither” refers to Sheo] 
(as, from the usage of the Book of Job, it must do), then, since “womb” 
cannot be Sheol, there must be a leap of imagination between the be- 
ginning of the sentence and its end—the “mother’s womb” is most 
naturally to be taken in its literal sense. Job may use the word “thither” 
loosely, not so much to describe a condition similar to that which pre- 
ceded life (Davidson) as to point to the future abode of all men (Budde); 
he would say: “Naked I was born, naked I shall return to where all 
men rest after death”—the curtness of the expression being intelligible 
in an epigrammatic utterance like his.” In the psalm, on the other hand, 
in a quasi-scientific account of the formation of the embryo, it is explicitly 
stated that it was shaped in Sheol—an impossible conception. Nor is 
much gained by inserting 5 and reading “as [=as it were] in Sheol” 
(Perowne, Duhm), for the naturalness of the comparison in this con- 
nection is not obvious. The clause is best treated as a scribal insertion, 
and an explanation of how the insertion came to be made may be found 
in Isa. 45:19, where the expression “in secret” is parallel to “in the 
land of darkness,” that is, “in Sheol;” a scribe familiar with this passage 
or with this sense of the words “in secret” may have written on the 
margin of the psalm-verse what he thought to be its synonym. As is 
remarked above, the psalm formulates distinctly for the first time in the 
Old Testament the ideas of Yahweh’s absolute omnipresence (including 
his control of the dwellers in Sheol) and his immediate knowledge of 
men’s thoughts. In earlier Old Testament writings Yahweh’s special 
abode is his temple; he is not thought of as being in Sheol (Isa. 38: 18— 
44:23 is hardly an exception); and he deals with deeds, infers motives 
from acts (Gen. 6:5), and communicates his will by words, or changes 
men’s spirits (Ezek. 36: 26), sometimes by the infusion of his own spirit 
(Ps. 51:12b). The reason for the complete absence of relations between 
Yahweh and Sheol in the greater part of the Old Testament is not clear. 
With a few exceptions, Sheol is mentioned only as the abode of the 


20Cf. Ben-Sira 40:1, where the antithesis ‘‘mother’s womb” and “mother of all 
things” is expressed clearly. 
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dead. Yahweh may cause the earth to open and swallow men up (Num. 
16: 30)—these then go down to Sheol, but he has nothing more to do 
with them. His anger may kindle a fire that will burn to the subter- 
ranean Sheol and set on fire the foundations of the mountains (Deut. 
82:22), but he himself does not enter the underworld. To ransom one 
from the hand of Sheol (Hos. 13:14, al.) is to rescue him from earthly 
death. Even when Sheol shouts for joy, along with the heavens and the 
earth, at the redemption of Israel (Isa. 44:23), Yahweh is not concerned 
with the life below, though here we must recognize a step toward the 
larger view. According to Am. 9:2, Yahweh’s power reaches to Sheol — 
he is able to take men thence; this statement occurs in a passage that is 
probably late, since the next verse makes mention of the mythical marine 
dragon, and these mythical figures appear only in late parts of the Old 
Testament (see note 12). The first hint of a friendly social interest in 
Sheol on Yahweh’s part is given in Job 14:13, where, however, it is put 
as a bare possibility: “Oh that thou wouldest hide me in Sheol... . 
wouldest appoint me a set time and remember me!” Ps. 139 goes 
beyond all other Old Testament utterances in its distinct statement that 
Yahweh is in Sheol as he is in heaven. The constantly broadening con- 
ception of his rule forced this psalmist to the conclusion that he was as 
really in the underworld as he was on earth; and this conclusion was 
doubtless a preparation for the introduction of a moral element into the 
future life such as appears in Enoch and Wisdom of Solomon. The 
absence of Yahweh from Sheol in the earlier Hebrew literature leaves 
the lower world without a divine head. The presente of a well-defined 
god in the Babylonian underworld might suggest that the Hebrew cos- 
mological scheme once included such a deity, and that he has been 
effaced from the existing records by the late monotheistic editors. It is 
in favor of this view that, not to mention Hindus, Greeks, and Romans, 
even barbarous and half-civilized peoples, such as the Fijians and the 
Maoris, when they have constructed a tolerably well-organized hades, 
provide it with a divine ruler, as, indeed, it seems natural that a people 
possessed of gods should have a god for every place. On the other 
hand, we know too little of the early theological history of the Semitic 
Canaanites and North Arabians to hazard an opinion on their attitude 
toward the life after death and their conception of hades; and it seems 
unlikely that, if there had been a Hebrew god of the underworld, there 
should not have survived some mention of him or allusion to him in the 
Old Testament. There is no such mention or allusion: the proposed 
identification of the 59753 of Ps. 18:5 (parallel to m7 and Sinw) with 
the Babylonian Belili, or Belilitum, a goddess of the underworld, is pre- 
carious and unnecessary; 53°53, as=‘ruin,’ gives a good sense, and in 
any case it must mean ‘Sheol’ and not ‘the god of Sheol.’ 
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§3 

The view, held by the psalmists in common with the prophets, 
that the world was governed in the interests of the Israelite 
people, might seem to make a rational system of ethics impos- 
sible—it is not only unscientifically narrow, it also makes the 
divine governor of the world unjust. Nor is it the whole Jewish 
nation that the Psalter regards as the center of the world— it is 
only a part of it, called “righteous” in distinction from another 
part called “wicked;” the term “wicked,” it is true, sometimes 
refers to non-Jews, but in a number of passages it designates 
those Israelites who are held by the writer to be disloyal to the 
national faith, The terms Pp, TOM, 20" are often simply 
party-names, and therefore they have in themselves no moral 
content. A TOM or pS, maintaining his allegiance to the 
national law, may be ethically bad; a 9", sympathizing with 
foreign thought, or a personal enemy of the psalmist, may be 
ethically good. The accounts that we have of the “wicked” come 
chiefly from the opposing party, and must be taken cautiously.” 
Nor is the optimism of the Psalter in itself ethical. It is ulti- 
mately a healthy and frank, though narrow, confidence in the 
national destiny; as the prophets regarded their convictions of 
right as the voice of God speaking in them, so prophets and 
psalmists regarded their confidence in the national future as a 
divine promise. This was healthy in so far as confidence in self 
is an element of success; it becomes a misfortune when it engen- 
ders fatuous hope and supineness, but into this pit the psalmists 
and Jewish people generally did not fall—they never ceased to 
struggle. Their trust in God tended to give them calmness and 
happiness, and had the important ethical result that suffering was 
interpreted as disciplinary. § If the ethical theory of the Psalter 
is thus somewhat confused, there is visible in the book, on the 
other hand, the feeling that human destiny is determined by 
conduct (so in all confessions of sin, individual and national), 
and this remains as a fundamental ethical principle, though its 
particular applications are sometimes marred by narrow nation- 

21See note 11, p. 26. 
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alism and party feeling. At the bottom of lamentations and 
rejoicings lies an unformulated conviction that the constitution 
and course of things is on the side of virtue; that is, in the lan- 
guage of religion, that God favors and maintains what is right 
and good; and this belief has ethical value (since it holds up 
the right as an ideal) apart from the question whether the con- 
ception of the good is always pure. If the question be asked 
whether a psalmist conceives of God as a good being, a distinction 
must be made between his acceptance of his idea of good as a 
necessary quality of the supreme deity, and his definition of good. 
As to the first point, there is no hint (none, for example, in 51:6) 
that God is regarded in the Psalter otherwise than as perfectly 
just and good—there is no such skepticism as appears in Job and 
Koheleth. The thought of the book (as is natural in a liturgical 
collection ) lies outside of that spirit of philosophical inquiry that 
existed in the Jewish world for several centuries. To the psalm- 
ists Yahweh is sometimes hard to understand, but there is no 
doubt of his ethical perfection. As to the second point, the moral 
code of the Psalter is in general the current one of the time. 
Omitting its hatred of enemies (to which attention is called in 
Matt. 5:43), it recognizes the ordinary social virtues (as in Pss. 
15, 24). There is perhaps a hint of a finer feeling in 35:13 f. 
(sympathy with persons who afterward proved to be enemies), 
but the situation alluded to is not clear. There is no injunction 
to be kind to enemies, such as is found in Prov. 24:17; 25:21 f., 
nor any prohibition of retaliation like that in Prov. 24:29; Tobit 
4:15; the commands to rescue an enemy’s ox or ass (Ex. 23:4 f.) 
and to love one’s fellow-countryman as one’s self (Lev. 19:18) are 
doubtless taken for granted. The non-moral side of sacrifice 
is rejected. Man is assumed to be a free agent, but there is no 
recognition of temptation and moral struggle; he stands in direct 
relation with God—Satan is not mentioned, and there is no 
intermediary between God and man. 

The question whether the doctrine of original sin and total 
depravity is found in the Psalter is of no great importance for 
its ethical attitude. Only one passage (51:7) has been supposed 
to contain this idea, and it, standing alone, does not affect the 
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general position; it is immaterial whether the speaker in the psalm 
is an individual or the nation, but the phraseology of vs. 7 points 
naturally to an individual. The majority of modern scholars hold 
properly that the verse does not contain the notion of innate sin- 
fulness, but merely (like 58:4; Jer. 17:9, and the story in Gen., 
chap. 3) regards man (every individual or the nation) as weak 
and liable to go astray. The view that generation is sinful is not 
Hebraic (Gen. 1:28; Pss. 127, 128); the law of Lev., chap. 12, 
is the survival of a tabu custom of savage times (in which birth 
is regarded as something mysterious and dangerous), and the 
prescription of a sin-offering treats the woman as the sanctuary 
and the altar are treated in Ezek. 45:18 f.; Lev. 16:16,18. The 
"2" of the Old Testament, described as 3", is simply bad thought, 
regarded as leading to bad action; there is no trace of the half- 
personification of Ben-Sira 37:3 and the later Judaism. Nor is 
it clear that the conception of inherited qualities is to be found 
in Ps. 51:7 or elsewhere in the Old Testament. It is probable 
rather that the phenomena of life were observed every one for 
itself, without any attempt to construct a theory of derivation and 
perpetuation through birth; of such a theory there is no trace. 
Nor is predestination to be found in 51:6: “against thee, thee 
only, have I sinned.” The words express the speaker’s conviction 
(be he Israel or an individual) that he has been blameless toward 
man, but has sinned against God; the nature of his sin is not 
indicated, but probably it was somehow connected with the non- 
observance of the national law, that is, with disloyalty to the 
national God.” The verse is therefore regarded by Olshausen and 
others as pointing to Israel as the speaker; this interpretation is 
possible, and gives a good sense, yet the words and those of vs. 15 
(“I will teach transgressors thy ways”) may well have been 
uttered by an individual who shared the experiences and the ideals 
of the nation. The antithesis of natural and supernatural is 
not peculiar to the Psalter—it is found throughout the Old Tes- 
tament and in all religions except Buddhism; its bearing on the 
creation of a rational system of ethics cannot be discussed here, 


22The expression "[\"D TII3 -°" makes it less possible that the sin referred to 
is one inadvertence or merely the cherishing of pride or other sinful feeling. 
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but it may be remarked that, though it may dim the conception 
of the natural moral life, it does not in the Psalter wholly destroy 
it; cf. 15; 24:4; 50:18-20; 119, and also 144:12-15. 


NOTES 
Nore 1l. D°p™ zy, O'PON, ow" 


While many psalms reveal a conflict between the O°p""y and the 
py", and the antagonism may be partly one of ideas, there is not 
satisfactory evidence in the Psalter that the O°y1~" stand for specific 
Greek skeptical and theosophical opinions and practices. Friedlander 
goes beyond the record in discovering in the Psalter a polemic against 
literal atheism and cosmogonie mysteries;* the collision between the 
“pious” and the “wicked,” he says, was a struggle of the national par- 
ticularistic piety against the new spirit that was forcing its way in and 
threatened to do away with the traditional simple piety, to gentilize 
the masses, and to destroy the Jewish nationality—a struggle of the 
piety of humility against the intellectual arrogance that dared to philoso- 
phize about God and his ways. Now, it is true that at the time of the 
Maccabean uprising, and before and after that time, there was a hellen- 
izing movement among the Jews: Greek customs were widely adopted, 
and certain Greek ideas were accepted. But, according to our records, 
the modification of religious doctrine did not go beyond a certain point. 
Job and Koheleth doubt whether there is a moral government of the 
world, and advance toward a naturalistic conception of life, but both 
maintain the theistic point of view and are silent respecting esoteric 
religious teachings; and Agur’s sarcasm (Prov. 30:2-4) is directed, not 
against a theistic belief, but against thosé theologians (not mystagogues, 
but practical Jewish teachers) who professed to be intimately acquainted 
with God’s designs and methods of procedure. It is conceivable, of 
course, that speculative atheism and gnosticism existed among the Jews 
as early as the second century 8.0.; but, if so, the circle holding such 
views appears to have been too small to call forth a protest from the 
orthodox leaders. The atheism referred to in the Psalter is a quasi- 
Epicurean feeling that God does not concern himself with human affairs 
—it is allied to the skepticism of Job and Koheleth, though ethically 
different from it: the 31D" of Ps. 10 who says to himself that there is 
no God (vs: 4) says also that God has forgotten to look into his deeds 
(vs. 11); the 535 of Ps. 14 (and 53) is a man who acts as if there were 
no God to call him to account; these persons are like those of Mal. 3:14 
who thought there was no profit in being good. Nor does the polemic 

% In his Griechische Philosophie im Alten Testament, pp. 40-50. 


2% A reference in the Psalter to the Essenes is not probable; for, whatever their creed, 
they were not atheistical, and were in general loyal to the Jewish faith. 
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in the Psalter against the “proud” refer to the arrogance of philosophical 
speculation. The insolence that speaks “great things” (Ps. 12:4) shows 
itself in oppression of the poor (vs. 6); the arrogant of Ps. 75:4-7 are 
those who fancy that their power resides in themselves without regard 
to man or God; and whatever the M573 and migdp3 with which the 
author of Ps. 131 declines to occupy himself, the concluding exhortation, 
“Oh Israel, hope in Yahweh,” points rather to social and political than 
to philosophical difficulties. The Job passages cited by Friedlander are 
to be understood in a similar way: the 1" of 15:20-35 who stretches 
out his hand against God and defies the Almighty (vs. 25) is an yo 


who conceives mischief and brings forth iniquity; the picture in Job, 
chap. 21 and 22:13-17 is like that in Ps. 10, of prosperous and unscrupu- 
lous wicked men, and their bidding adieu to God with the conviction 
that there is no profit in serving him (21:14 f.; 22:17) is moral reckless- 
ness and not speculative atheism. Friedlander finds the key to all these 
passages in Ben-Sira 3:17-25, in which men are warned not to seek things 
too high and too hard for them, not to occupy themselves with mysteries. 
In vs. 19 (found in R**, but not in B) the Greek has pvorjpu, and the 
Heb. HO 155° DMT; in vs. 22: od yap toriv co xpeia tev Kpurrév; 
nvinos2 pos ap) 7). The meaning of these Hebrew terms is fixed 
in Old Testament usage (which Ben-Sira, as a rule, follows): iO, used 
of God, in his intimate, friendly association, which involves his favor 
(Job 29:4 f.; Ps. 25:14; Prov. 3:32); MIMO} are his secret designs as 
contrasted with his announced commands (Deut. 29:28; cf. Prov. 25:2). 
His “secret” is revealed to the pious (vs. 19); as to the hidden things 
not revealed by God, it is well not to concern one’s self with them, but 
(vs. 22) to do what is commanded. The author appears to be dealing 
with conduct, not with creed—he concludes the paragraph with a refer- 
ence to the sorrows of a stubborn spirit. Since these verses inculcate 
humble obedience, the adjoining verses are probably to be interpreted 
in accordance with this sense. Vss. 23f.: “do not concern yourself with 
what is beyond you— you have been shown what is too great for you [or 
what is above human understanding, or (Friedlander) too many matters 
of human wisdom]—many men are led astray by their own vain opin- 
ions,” may, certainly, be supposed to refer to some sort of non-Jewish 
theosophic doctrine; but it is equally possible (as also the context sug- 
gests) to see in them a reference to an emancipated point of view that led 
a Jew to discard his national customs and adopt foreign ways and ideas. 
Among these (as was the case in the Greek period) may well have been 
some philosophical notions concerning the divine—not atheistic or eso- 
teric—but freer than Jewish orthodoxy permitted, and also customs 
repugnant to Jewish conservative ideas of decency. But, whatever for- 
eign conceptions may be alluded to in this passage, it is not permissible 
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to deduce from it a definition of the 31p" in general, and particularly 
it is not permissible to carry over such a definition into the Psalter in 
the face of the evidence in the psalms themselves. There the O°771D" 
are regarded simply as the social or political enemies of the true Jewish 
people or of individual O™T"0N. 


§ 4 

The well-accredited native Israelite myths of the Old Testament 
(excluding the demons, deities, and heroes of the popular faith) are 
all genealogical, and are regarded by the Old Testament writers 
as representing real historical persons and events. Jacob and his 
sons are as real to the psalmist as Moses and David, and belong 
to the current construction of the national history. The same 
thing is true of the foreign myths in Gen., chaps. 1-11; these 
were sanctioned by long-established opinion, and have become 
thoroughly Hebraized. The case may be supposed to be different 
with the dragon figures Rahab and Leviathan that appear in Job 
and Isaiah and in the Psalter (74:13 f.; 89:11, and possibly 
104:26). These came in comparatively late (they do not appear 
before the sixth century”) and differ from the native mythical 
figures in being cosmogonic. It is, perhaps, not possible to deter- 
mine whether or not they are regarded by the psalmists as histori- 
cally real. It is possible that they are employed in the way of 
literary allusion, as Ezek. 32:2 may perhaps be understood. Yet 
the way in which they are introduced makes on the reader the 
impression that they are considered as historical. In Ps. 74, for 
example (where the context shows that the reference is not to the 
exodus but to a cosmogonic event), the crushing of dragons (and 
leviathan) is spoken of along with the establishment of day and 
night and the seasons as the work of God, and in 89:11 the break- 
ing-up of Rahab is put in the same category with the creation of 
heaven and earth. Nor is there anything in the Hebrew thought 
of the time to make a realistic conception of such events by the 
psalmists improbable. The mysterious remote past offered room 
for strange beings and histories, no natural history of creation 
was known, and the best current view of Yahweh did not exclude 
other powers in the extra-human world. Probably the psalmists 
2% See note 12, p. 32. 
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held the cosmogonic dragons to be a part of the history of the 
beginning of things, and wove them into their conception of the 
activity of the God of Israel. They are introduced simply to 
illustrate his power: they were his enemies and he destroyed them. 
No moral quality is ascribed to them, and there is no symbolic 
interpretation of the stories nor any recognition of their poetical 
character. They are treated baldly as historical facts, and have 
no moral or religious or poetic value. In Ps. 91:6 (and pos- 
sibly in vs. 5) there seems to be reference to demons of darkness 
and noon; it is not clear whether these are native, but, native or 
foreign, they belong to the lower stratum of religious conceptions, 
and have nothing to do with the essential thought of the psalm. 
The same thing is true of the reference, in 121:6, to the hurtful 
power of the moon; or the writer may have in mind, not demons, 
but merely a supposed fact of hygienic experience. In 19:5, where 
the sun is compared toa bridegroom and an athlete, it is hardly 
necessary to see an allusion to the sun-god; the comparison may 
well be a bit of poetical imagery. 

Foreign deities are recognized in the Psalter as existing, and 
are variously treated. So far as regards idols (O°D%9), these 
are ridiculed (115:4-8; 135:15-18) in the vein of Isa. 40:18 f.; 
41:6f.; 44:9-17 (cf. the different tone in Hab. 2:18f.). The gods 
also in a couple of passages (96:5; 97:7) are contemptuously dis- 
missed as worthless (0°5"5N), incapable of helping their wor- 
shipers; in 97:7, while the parallelism appears to identify the 
nv>"bs with Sop, they seem also to be spoken of as DVN.” In 
general in the Psalter, as in the prophets, a distinction is made 
between gods and their images; the latter are treated as obviously 
absurd, the former are regarded as beings to be reckoned with. 
Part of the glory ascribed to Yahweh is his superiority to other 
deities (86:8; 95:3; 96:4; 97:9; 136:2, and probably 113:4 by 
emending 0%} into D°75k—the emendation is suggested by the 
context: “his glory is above the heavens,” and “who [that is, 
among the gods] is like to Yahweh?” as well as by the similarity 
in form to 97:7—probably an editor thought it desirable to bring 


26 Cf. Sab. Saba referred to in the BDB lexicon, and Professor A. T. Clay’s suggestion 
(American Journal of Semitic Languages, XXIII, 269 ff.) that the Hebrew word may be the 
Babylonian 595x (5"%55—8), the name of the god of Nippur. 
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the idea down to the sphere of visible and practiéal relations, as 
in 96:7 Ova Minpw has been substituted for the D°SN “22 
of 29:1). The same conception of Yahweh’s superiority to other 
gods is found in Ex. 15:11; Mic. 7:18; Isa. 41:21-24; 43:9; in 
these passages his superiority is demonstrated by his great deeds, 
in the psalms it is taken for granted. The gods, however, are 
believed to exist and to form part of a great extra-human society. 
They are exhorted or declared to worship Yahweh (97:7, if the 
text be correct)—a noteworthy conception of governmental unity 
in the divine world, to be compared with the prediction (Isa. 
24:21 ff.) that Yahweh will punish the hostile heavenly Powers, 
and with the references, cited above, to his dealing with the great 
dragon beings. This demand for unity in the universe is a step 
toward monotheism, and 97:7 seems even to contain the idea of 
unity of thought, a conversion of the gods to right religious prac- 
tice, a sort of awoxatdoracis on the largest scale. Elsewhere in 
the Psalter foreign gods appear to be brought into intimate social 
relations with men. In 58:2 (reading DN for the DSN” of the 
Masoretic text) they are unjust judges of men, dealing out vio- 
lence on the earth. Psalm 82 gives a definite picture of a heavenly 
assembly—a judicial inquiry into the administration of human 
affairs. God (that is, the God of Israel) presides—around or 
before him stand the inferior deities, each of whom has his func- 
tion as divine head of some non-Jewish people (so it may be 
inferred from vs. 8). These are charged with injustice, and are 
to be punished—though they are in truth DVDR, ws 2, 
they must die like men. This picture of the government of the 
world—‘“‘divine” judges who are to be put to death by the Supreme 
Judge—has given rise to doubts as to the text and the meaning. 
It is proposed to read OYION "22 (ef. Wop "Ja, 82:7) instead 
of DVDR and O°; but in that case the expression must be 
understood in a sense different from that of the earlier books, and 
the beings referred to must be identifiable with the gentile deities 
who were supposed to be subject to death (82:8).¥ It is held by 


27 The word is by some deleted, but the metre calls for a word here. Others point § 
(Sept. dpa), but such an adversative term seems not in place here. On the other hand, the 
reading poe, =‘gods,’ is favored by the apparent contrast with the DSN 55 at the 
end of the verse; and the rendering ‘mighty ones’ (= rulers) is less probable. 

28 See note 13, p. 32. 
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some scholars that the title OY DN is sometimes given in the Old 
Testament in a serious sense to men, but the passages cited for 
this view do not support it: in Ex. 21:6 the context shows that it 
is the household god to whose image or shrine the slave is brought 
(Sept.: mpdés 7d xperjprov rod Geod) ; in Ex. 22:7, 8, two cases are 
mentioned in which, the ordinary judges not being able to decide 
(and to them other cases are tacitly referred in the code), the 
matter is left to God (to be settled by oath or by the sacred lot 
or in some similar way—cf. Num. 5:21, I Sam. 2:25); Ex. 22:27 
distinguishes between O°TDN (Sept. Geods) and the human N03 
(cursing a god was not uncommon, see I Sam. 3:13, Sept., I Kings 
21:10, Isa. 8:21, Job 1:5; 2:9, Lev. 24:15); the text of Judg. 
5:8 is doubtful, and in any case there is no good ground for ren- 
dering DYTDN ‘judges; the Sept. in Ps. 188:1 has ayyédor, 
which is an incorrect translation, but shows that the translators 
did not think of men in the connection (so in Ps. 8:6 ayyédous 
for OYTDR). It may be assumed that there is no authority from 
usage for taking D°DN (or O°DN) in a serious sense as ‘judges’ 
or ‘rulers,’ whether native or foreign. Some critics, however, 
suppose that the title may be given to men sarcastically. Ewald 
(followed by Olshausen) thinks the reference in Pss. 58, 82 is to 
gentile judges whom the poet calls “gods” after the gentile 
fashion, but in his own sarcastic sense; Duhm sees in the pas- 
sages an attack on the proud Hasmonean priest-princes whom 
their hellenizing flatterers may have affected to consider divine. 
The objection to this interpretation (in addition to what is said 
above) is that the text gives no hint of sarcasm—the tone of 58 
and 82 is serious (82 is so taken in John 10:34 f.), and the 
expression, “I say, ye are gods,” can hardly be understood to be 
employed derisively. However strange this recognition of foreign 
deities may appear, the Old Testament usage seems decisive for 
the interpretation of the DO°TDN and O°N of the two psalms 
in question as gentile gods, treated as unjust (because their people 
are suffering) and as mortal. The conception that every people 
has its own god to whom it looks for protection, appears in 
the older books (Judg. 11:24; cf. I Sam. 26:19) in crude form; 
in the psalms above cited the gods belong to an organized body, 
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and take part in human life in a modern human way. The variety 
of views expressed in the Psalter respecting gentile deities indi- 
cates that the Jews of the later period were much exercised about 
these beings; it was impossible to deny their existence, and the 
only course left for pious thought was to weave them into the 
recognized scheme of the divine government of the world, under 
the headship of Yahweh. The same method had already been 
adopted in the treatment of the old divine beings who appear in 
the Old Testament as angels, seraphs, cherubs, and sons of the 
Elohim. To the psalmists, as to Socrates, the conception of the 
co-existence of the supreme God and the subordinate gods seems 
not to have been a difficult one; and while it rendered their mono- 
theism theoretically impure, left it practically intact. 


NOTES 
Nore 12. Oxtp Testament Dragons 


The earliest definite mentions in the Old Testament of the mythical 
dragon are found in Isa. 51:9; 27:1; Am. 9:3; Job 7:12; the reference in 
Ezek. 29:3; 32:2 (where read 9"3%) is doubtful, but the context rather 
points to the crocodile, a sacred and distinctive animal, which the prophet 
names as the symbol of Egypt. As the cosmogonic figures are doubtless 
of Babylonian origin, and taken from the Babylonian cosmogonic poems 
or current beliefs, it seems probable that the history of creation therein 
contained was accepted by certain Israelite writers so far as was com- 
patible with their conception of Yahweh as creator and supreme ruler. 
If so, these figures represent the earliest form of the Jewish idea of 
intermediate agencies between God and the world—an idea destined to 
be developed in a very fruitful way. The intermediate agency in this 
case would be hostile, and the conception of its activity would be crude, 
but it would contain the notion that other powers besides Yahweh were 
concerned in the formation of the world. Such a conception would not 
impair seriously the practical Jewish monocratic faith (which never was 
absolute monotheism), but it would give a certain richness to the idea of 


ag Nore 18. Taz DVDR “2 

It appears from Ben-Sira 17:17 and Dan. 10:20f. that in the second 
century B. 0. the opinion existed among the Jews that beings of the 
Dy "5 class presided over gentile peoples. According to the Sept. 
text of Deut. 32:8, the Most High assigned the nations their territories 
xara dpOpsv dyyéAwv Geod, the Heb. being 5x 1p" "32 “BONS (Sept. read 
bx “0n). Ben-Sira, citing Deut. 32:8, writes é&dory ve xaréornce 
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Hyovpevoy (unfortunately the Heb. of this verse of Ben-Sira has not yet 
been found), apparently interpreting the Sept. expression in a general 
way in the sense that appears in Daniel where the “1p of Israel (Michael) 
is in the same category with the O° of Persia and Greece. The two 
passages, however, differ greatly. The pp of Daniel are neither 
angels nor demons in the ordinary senses of these terms—they are celes- 
tial princes who manage the affairs of the world, each in the interest of 
his nation, Yahweh apparently leaving things in their hands; the struggle 
is between Michael and Gabriel on the one side, and the princes of Persia 
and Greece on the other. These latter figures appear to be developments 
of the Satan of Zech., chap. 3, the adversary of Israel, under the influ- 
ence of the Persian dualistic scheme, and Michael and Gabriel are indi- 
viduals formed on the model of the O°y75xX "ID. Ben-Sira hasnothing of 
this elaborate organization of the celestial world, only a simple #yovpevos 
for each nation. The p°75x of Ps. 82 are very different figures from 
the Ow of Daniel: they are not celestial magnates conducting inter- 
national affairs, but quiet divine rulers whose function it is to attend each 
to the well-being of his own people. The difference between them and 
the figures of Gen., chap. 6, Isa., chap. 6, and Job, chap. 1, is obvious. 
The psalmist’s conception of the realness but inferiority of foreign gods 
appears to be expressed in Dan. 3:18, and a similar view is ascribed 
to the king (3:28 f.). The persistence of such opinions centuries later 


(I Cor. 10:19 ff.) makes the representations in the Psalter intelligible. 
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PROFESSOR GEORGE F. MOORE, D.D., LL.D. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


I. THE PRONUNCIATION JEHOVAH 


In modern books of reference the origin of the hybrid Jehovah 
is usually attributed to Petrus Galatinus, a Franciscan friar, con- 
fessor of Pope Leo X, in his De arcanis catholicae veritatis, pub- 
lished in 1518. Thus, in the new Hebrew and English Lexicon 
(p. 218), Professor Briggs writes: ‘The pronunciation Jehovah 
was unknown until 1520, when it was introduced by Galatinus.”' 

The writers who in the seventeenth century combated the pro- 
nunciation Jehovah make similar assertions, though not all with 
equal positiveness. Drusius, in the preface of his Tetragrammaton 
(1604),’ calls Galatinus “pater vulgatae lectionis;’ and, again 
(p. 67), declares “primus in hunc errorem nos induxit Galatinus;” 
but, when he comes to discuss more particularly Galatinus’ words 
(p. 90), expresses himself more cautiously: “Fieri potest ut errem, 
tamen inclino ut credam, parentem lectionis Jehova Petrum Gala- 
tinum esse. Nam, ante qui sic legerit, neminem novi.”* Sixti- 
nus Amama (De nomine tetragrammato, 1628), a pious pupil of 
Drusius, says (Decas, p. 205): “Nullus certe, vocem eam cuiquam 
ante P. Galatinum usurpatam, adhuc ostendit.” He rightly attri- 
butes the occurrence of Jehova in certain printed editions of 
Jerome,* Paul of Burgos, and Dionysius Carthusianus, to the edi- 
tors. Cappellus (Oratio de SS. Dei nomine tetragrammato, 1624)° 


1 Similarly, and with the same error in the date, A. B. Davidson, in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible, II (1899), p. 199; and E. Kautzsch, ibid., Extra Volume, p. 625 (with the correct 
date). 

2 Reprinted, with other discussions, on both sides of the question, by Reland, Decas 
exercitationum philologicarum de vera pronuntiatione nominis Jehova, 1707. For conven- 
ience of reference I cite these dissertations, some of which in their separate form are rare, 
by Reland’s pages. 

3In a note on this passage Reland pointed out that Jehova was used by Porchetus de 
Salvaticis, who wrote in 1308. See p. 36. 

4 Breviarium in Psalterium, on Ps. 8, Plantin edition. 

5 The Oratio was first printed at the end of Cappellus’ 4 tationis (1624), pp. 
313-332; then in the revised edition of the Arcanum poo ; Seale, ¢ as an appendix to his 
Critica Sacra (Paris, 1650), pp. 690-712, with a Defensio, chiefly against the reply of Gataker 
(ibid., pp. 713-739). In this ultimate form it is reprinted by Reland. 
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is less guarded; he speaks of “Galatinus, quem primum dicunt 
in orbem terrarum vocem istam Jehova invexisse” (Decas, p. 276); 
and roundly affirms, “Nemo ante Galatinum legit vel Jova, vel 
Jehova” (ibid. p. 291). 

The scholars who defended the pronunciation Jehovah— Fuller 
(1612), Gataker (1645), and Leusden (1657)°— were apparently 
unable to discover any instances of the earlier occurrence of Jeho- 
vah other than those cited and accounted for by Drusius and 
Amama. 

In 1651, however, Joseph Voisin, the learned editor of the 
Pugio Fidei of Raymundus Martini, produced conclusive proof 
that Jehovah had been used long before Galatiaus. In the Index 
capitum libri Galatini, a catalogue of Galatinus’ plagiarisms 
appended to his edition of the Pugio, in a note on De Arcanis, 
1. ii. c. 10, Voisin showed that Jehova ( Yehova, Yohova) occurred 
in three of the four manuscripts of the Pugio which he had col- 
lated. Thus in Part III, Dist. 2, chap. iji, §4 (fol. 448),’ in 
Raymundus’ translation of a quotation from Bereshith Rabbah on 
Gen. 2:19 f. (cf. our Bereshith Rabbah, 17, 4), where, in a tradi. 
tion of R. Aha, God asks Adam, ‘“‘ And what is my name?’ Adam 
answers: “}71" Jehova, sive Adonay, quia Dominus es omnium.”’* 
In Part III, Dist. 3, chap. ii, §11 (fol. 515). Raymundus writes: 
“Cum gloriosus nomen de cunctis Dei nominibus, scilicet WT, 
quod pro sui dignitate nullus praesumat Judaeus suis quatuor 
literis nominare, sed dicunt loco ejus "J7N, ut supra dictum est: 
si istud, inquam, tam gloriosum nomen,” etc.’ Here Cod. Majori- 
canus and Cod. Barcinonensis read: “Cum gloriosus nomen de 
cunctis Dei nominibus, videlicet Yehova, vel Yod, He, Vau, He: 
vel nomen quatuor literarum.” Voisin accordingly castigates 
Cappellus for asserting that the name Jehova was unknown before 
the sixteenth century, and was introduced by Galatinus:” inas- 


6 All reprinted in Reland, Decas, etc. 


7 The pagination of Voisin’s edition is noted on the margin of J. B. Carpzov's reprint, 
Leipzig and Frankfurt, 1687. 

8In this place only Voisin has admitted Jehova into his text, on the authority of Codex 
Fuxensis, which was the basis of his edition; Codex Majoricanus here reads, ‘‘ Yohova, id 
est Dominus.” The Hebrew has only $55 7S MR wy. 

®So Voisin, with Cod. Fuxensis: 


10 Critica Sacra (1650), p. 691; Decas, pp. 269, 270, 291; see p. 34. 
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much as Scaliger had: proved” that the De Arcanis of Gala- 
tinus was taken bodily from the Pugio, Capellus ought to have 
examined the latter, one manuscript of which was readily acces- 
sible to him in the Plessy-Mornay library in Saumur; he would 
have learned that Jehova is found in a work written about 
1278. 

A cooler scrutiny of the testimony adduced by Voisin will 
doubtless convince the modern critic that the occurrence of the 
name Jehova in manuscripts of the Pugio is not to be attributed 
to the author himself, but to subsequent copyists. The purely 
casual appearance of the name in the two passages cited, and the 
variations of the codices, are conclusive.” But, though in error 
in thinking that Raymundus himself used Jehova, Voisin proved 
that it was found in copies of the Pugio as far back as the four- 
teenth century.” 

A generation after Raymundus Martini, Victor Porchetus de 
Salvaticis wrote his Victoria contra Judaeos (1303), taken 
largely, as he expressly says, from the Pugio. In this work the 
tetragrammaton is regularly represented by Jod, He, Vau, He; but 
once or twice Jehova appears, and once Johovha |? sic}." This 
variation might suggest the surmise that the manuscript of the 
Pugio used by Porchetus was related to the Codex Majoricanus, 
in which both Jehova and Johova occur; without an examina- 
tion of the Victoria it is, however, impossible to determine this 
point, or even to be sure whether Porchetus himself wrote Jehova. 
But even if, in this case also, the introduction of the name be the 
work of copyists, the fact remains that it was in use before 
Galatinus. 

Voisin, in his polemic against Cappellus, assumes that Galati- 
nus got the name Jehova, with the rest of his learning, from the 
Pugio Fidei. It is, of course, entirely possible that Jehova was 


11In a letter to Casaubon in 1603; see Scaliger, Epistolae, etc., Ep. 84, of. 90. 


12In the fourth of the manuscripts collated by Voisin (D), from the Monastery of St. 
Dominic in Toulouse, it is to be inferred frora Voisin’s silence Ks the name did not occur 
at all. 


18Cod. Majoricanus was written in 1381; the age of the other manuscripts used by 
Voisin is not given. 

14 Printed by Justiniani, Paris, 1520. I have not succeded in finding a copy of this book. 

15 Reland, Decas, 90, n. b. 
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found somewhere in the manuscript of the Pugio which Galatinus 
used; but it is to be observed that there is no indication of such 
dependence; and, on the other hand, that the only connection in 
which Jehova occurs in the De Arcanis is in a formal discussion 
of the question how the Tetragrammaton should be pronounced, a 
question not raised in the Pugio at all. Moreover, as we shall see, 
Galatinus’ own words make it perfectly clear that the pronuncia- 
tion Jehova was current in his time. 

The De Arcanis," although it passed through at least five edi- 
tions in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries,” seems to be little 
known to modern scholars. The quotations from it in recent 
books are apparently derived—at several removes, with natural 
increment of errors—from Drusius; and detached from their con- 
nection, and garbled (as they frequently are), give an erroneous 
notion of the author’s position. Under these circumstances it will 
not, I trust, be thought superfluous to quote the context some- 
what fully. 

The work was written, with the encouragement of the Emperor 
Maximilian and of Pope Leo X, to sustain the cause of Reuchlin 
in his famous controversy with the Dominicans concerning the 
books of the Jews, by showing that the distinctive doctrines of 
Christianity can be proved from the talmudic and cabalistic 
literature. It is in the form of a dialogue, the speakers being 
Capnio (Reuchlin), Hogostratus (Hoogstraaten, the Prior of the 
Dominicans in Cologne, Reuchlin’s most bitter antagonist), and 
Galatinus. Galatinus is the principal speaker; Reuchlin plays the 
role of interrogator, and Hoogstraaten is an occasional objector. 
Almost everything in the book of any significance is taken from 
the Pugio Fidei, which Galatinus has not the grace even to name; 
what Galatinus adds from other sources is drawn chiefly from 
cabalistic writings, among which one entitled N°™ "53 has a 
prominent place. 


16 Perhaps a Codex Neapolitanus noted by Possevinus; see Carpzov, Introductio, etc., 
p. 90. 


17 The full title is: Opus toti christianae Reipublicae maxime utile, de arcanis catholi- 
cae veritatis, contra obstinatissimam Iudeorum nostri temporis perfidiam: ex Talmud, aliis- 
que hebraicis libris nuper excerptum; et quadruplici linguarum genere eleg 9 


18 The Catalogue of the British Museum enumerates editions of 1518, 1550, 1561, 1603, 1672. 
I quote the editio princeps. 





tum. 
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It has been asserted, for example, by Maussacus, that Galatinus was 
by birth a Jew; perhaps on the same ground on which Justiniani 
suspected that Raymundus Martini was a Jew—he knew too much 
Hebrew to be a Christian. I have been unable to find any evidence 
pointing in that direction. That he had Jewish assistants may be 
regarded as certain. The conjecture, however, that Elias Levita served 
him in this capacity has no basis beyond the known relations of Elias to 
Cardinal Egidio and other Christian students of the Cabala. The pre- 
sumption is that the two Jews who adorn the back of the title-page with 
an acrostic and a rhymed poem in Hebrew in praise of Galatinus, and his 
book demolishing Hogostratus, were his helpers. One of these is named 
in the Latin title to his epigram “Moses Aharon Hebraeus” (the acrostic 
itself bears FT DwN3), the other is “Ishac Hyspanus Hebraeus medi- 
cus physicus.” 


Book II, chaps. ix—xvii, discuss the names of God; in chap. x, 
on the Tetragrammaton, after Galatinus has given extended 
extracts from the Galé razaia and from Maimonides on Shem 
Hamephorash, Reuchlin asks:” 


Dic obsecro, hoc nomen quatuor literarum, ut scriptum est, siue ut 
literae ipsae sonant, quomodo proferatur? 

Galatinus.— Quidam ex nostris aiunt hoc nomen in nostris literis 
sonare Ioua, a quo dicunt forte apud antiquos nomen Iouis irrepsisse. 
Sed maxime profecto errant, huiusmodi gentilitatis blasfemiam tam sancto 
nomini inferentes. Non enim hae quatuor literae, 7", si ut punctatae 
sunt legantur, Iova reddunt, sed (ut ipse optime nosti) Iehoua efficiunt. 
Quamuis Iudaei illud pronunciare ut scriptum est non audeant, sed loco 
eius "378% Adonai, quod idem est quod Dominus, proferant. Qui autem 
in nostris literis Ioua sonare contendunt, id ex eo potissimum probare 
conantur, quod Hebraeorum grammatici dicunt, cum sceua aliqua litera- 
rum gucturis sequitur, plerunque et sceua ipsum et gucturis literam simul 
per syncopam auferri. Nam, exempli gratia, [7 7" Iehuda non nun- 
quam F771) luda et scribitur et pronunciatur; et Jw" Tehosua, 1" 
Tosua; et 72" Iehoiachin, 1"5"1" Ioiachin; et pon tehilim, o->n 
tillim, et reliqua multa id genus. Quod similiter quoque in hoc nomine 
Dei magno fieri uolunt. Qua ex re illud Ioua apud nos sonare inferunt, 
cum in eo sceua litera he literam gucturis praecedat. Quod si uerum 
esset ipsum nomen non mi sed mm sine sceua et he litera scribe- 
retur. Et sic non tetragrammaton, siue quatuor literarum esset, sed 
trium dumtaxat. Quod nec cogitari quidem licet. Nefas enim est eo in 
nomine quicquam uel addi uel minui, sed sic omnino debet et scribi et 


19 Ed. 1518, fol. 48a. I preserve the spelling, but have resolved the abbreviations and 
modernized the punctuation. 
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pronunciari (si tamen pronunciandum est) sicut Deus ipse Mosi illud 
scribi debere mandauit. Quo circa grammaticorum Hebraeorum regula 
quam inducunt in eo locum nullum habet, quamuis et in reliquis nusquam 
uel rarissime in sacris uiginti quatuor libris seruata reperiatur, sed in 
aliis fortasse tantum codicibus et praecipue apud Talmudistas. Ipsum 
igitur nomen Dei tetragrammaton cum sceua et he litera, quae lenem 
habet aspirationem, et scribi et pronunciari necesse est. Quare caueant, 
qui illud apud nos Ioua sonare affirmant. Non enim Ioua nec Ieoua, sed 
Tehoua, cum leni aspiratione, sicut scribitur, pronunciandum est. 


Somewhat farther on (fol. 49a), after the question has been 
answered why the Jews dare not utter the name, and it has been 
shown from Maimonides that it was pronounced in the temple, in 
the priests’ benediction, Reuchlin asks: 

Si hoc nomen apud eos (ut optime probasti) aliquando proferebatur, 
quamobrem igitur ineffabile dicebatur? Galatinus.— Hoc magno absque 
mysterio esse non potest. Non enim hoc nomen quo ad uocem ipsam 
nominis ineffabile dicitur, cum et ipsi (ut dictum est) quandoque pronun- 
ciarint, et aeque ut scriptum est facile proferri possit, si literae ipsae cum 
apicibus et punctis legantur. Ex ipsis enim (ut dictum est) haec uox 
Iehoua redditur. Sed quo ad mysterii significatum omnino ineffabile est. 

It is plain from Galatinus’ own words that among his contem- 
poraries the vowels of 717" were commonly taken for the proper 
vowels of the name. Some of them, however, instead of pronoun- 
cing Jehova, as the points would naturally be read, were led by 
the seductive comparison with the Latin (Jupiter) Jovis to pro- 
nounce Jova, and defended the contraction by an ingenious gram- 
matical argument, which Galatinus refutes. The controversy, 
therefore, whether the name should be pronounced Jehova or Jova 
is older than Galatinus. Who the “Jovists” were against whom 
he argues, I do not know. The opinion that the name Jov-is 
was derived from 777" (or 7) was common in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries;” it inevitably suggested itself as soon 
as Christian scholars began to pronounce the name. In the 
controversy of the seventeenth century the resemblance to Jove 
was argued to prove that Jehovah was the true pronunciation. 
The form Jova, after the analogy of Judah for Jehudah, was pre- 

20 Later the tables were turned, and many scholars derived Jehovah from the Indo- 


European root from which the name Jove comes. Ed. Glaser, Jehowah-Jovis und die drei 
Sohne Noahs (1901), is the most recent discoverer of this etymological mare’s nest. 
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ferred by several scholars in the sixteenth century, and was ad- 
mitted as possible by some of those who preferred Jehova.” The 
question is, however, of no significance for our present purpose. 
The important point is that Galatinus did not introduce the pro- 
nunciation Jehova, but only defended it against those who pro- 
nounced }T1" Jova. 

Nor have I been able to find any evidence that the common 
use of Jehova by scholars in the sixteenth century was due to the 
example and influence of Galatinus. 

A thorough investigation of the use of Jehovah in the first half 
of the sixteenth century has never been made. The following 
notes make no claim to completeness, but they include the authors 
whose example was most influential. 

Luther, in his translation of the Old Testament, follows the 
usage of the Church in rendering 7s" by HERR, Lord; but 
in his own writings sometimes uses Jehovah. In an exposition of 
Jeremiah 23: 1-8,” originally delivered in two sermons, November 
18 and 25, 1526, and printed in 1527, he says (p. 569): 

Es hat die Ebreische sprache fast bey zehen nahmen, damit sie Gott 
nennet,” unter wilchen yhr viel sind, damit sie Gott von seinen wercken 
nennet; aber dieser nahme “Jehovah,” “HERR,” bedeut allein Gott, wie 
er ist ynn seinem Gdttlichen wesen. Diese unterschied kinnen wir ynn 
unser sprache nicht halten; wir Deudschen heissens alles “Herr” und 
kfinnen das wort “ Herr” nicht zwingen, das es Gott allein heisse; denn 
wir heissen ein Fiirsten herr, ein hausvater heisst man auch ein herrn, 
ist uns Deudschen fast gemeyn. Das wir aber Gott auch ein Herrn 
nennen, haben wir aus den Evangelisten, die heissen yhn “Dominum,” 
Herr, den folgen wir nach und lassens auch dabey bleiben. Die andern 
nahmen ynn Ebreischen werden nicht allein Gotte zu geschrieben, sondern 
werden auch zu andern leuten gesagt; aber dieser nahme “Jehovah,” 
Herr, gehdrt alleine dem waren Gott zu. 


It is noteworthy that this passage occurs, not in an academic 
lecture or a commentary addressed to the learned, but in a sermon, 
immediately published as a popular pamphlet. The name Jehovah 


21 See p. 41. 

22 Kritische Gesammtausgabe, XX, 547 ff. In the brief Latin report of the sermon (Rorer) 
Jehovah does not appear. The title of the pamphlet is, Zin epistel aus dem Propheten Jere- 
mia, von Christus reich und Christlichen freyheit, gepredigt durch Mar. Luther. Witten- 
berg, 1527. 

23 Jerome, Ep. 25, ad Marcellam, De decem nominibus Dei. 
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is not introduced as something new; on the contrary, it is used as 
if it was familiar to the hearers or readers.” 

Jehovah appeared in the English Bible in Tyndale’s translation 
of the Pentateuch (1530) in Exod. 6:3, “but in my name Iehouah 
was I not knowne unto them,” and maintained itself in the whole 
succession of English Protestant versions, except Coverdale (1535). 
The margin of Matthews’ Bible (1537), on Exod. 6:3, has the 
note, ‘“‘Iehouah is the name of god wherewith no creature is named, 
& is as moch to say as one that is of hymselfe & dependeth of no 
thing.”” 

Sebastian Manster, in his notes on Exod. 3:15, and on 6:3 
(where Jehova stands in his text), accompanying his Latin trans- 
lation of the Old Testament (1534, 1535), uses the name as though 
it were well known. The Jews, he says, infer from the words ‘‘this 
is my memorial (51) forever” (3:15), ““nomen Domini tetra- 
grammaton non proferendum secundum dispositionem literarum 
et punctorum; sed in animo tantum commemorari debet, non 
autem labiis exprimi . . . . Atque adeo haec superstitio inva- 
luit apud Judaeos, ut obstupescant ad prolationem hujus nominis, 
si forte a Christiano audiant ipsum pronunciari, timeantque ruere 
coelum.” Leo Judae used Jehova in his Latin version (1543), 
in Exod. 6:3, and has a note on the significance of the name. 
Paulus Fagius, a pupil of Elias Levita, in the notes on his trans- 
lation of the Targum of Onkelos (1546), at Exod. 6:3, says of the 
name, “quod juxta elementa et puncta quidem I Jehovah 
sonat.”” Castalio, who uses Jova throughout his Latin transla- 
tion (1551; Pentateuch, 1546), in his note on Gen. 2:4 justifies 
this pronunciation against those who denied that the points of 
Ti were its own vowels by citing Josaphat, Joram, Hallelujah, 
etc. Servetus uses Jehovah, from which Jove is derived: “Iouem 
illi [sc. the Romans | dixerunt, ex antiqua traditione Hebraeorum, 

24 Bottcher, in a note in his Lehrbuch der hebrdischen Sprache, I, 49, says that Luther, 
‘as is well known,”’ never uses the name in his popular writings, though in his learned exe- 


getical works he shows his familiarity with it. Singularly enough, the passage above quoted 
is one of those which he cites! 


2% In Zwingli’s writings, so far as a hasty examination shows, the word Jehovah is not 
used. 


26 Fagius was acquainted with Galatinus, whom he quotes on Exod. 3:15. 
27 Christianismi Restitutio (1553), p. 125 ff., see esp. p. 133. 
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Deum Ioua appellantium. Ioua indeclinabile, inflexione quadam 
est versum in Iouem, Ioua autem est dictum pro fT Iehova, 
cum scheua in capite non profertur, et aspirationis prolatio omit- 
titur, ut in ea lingua passim fit.”* In 1557 Jehova got established 
in the dictionary,” and in the same year was introduced through- 
out the Old Testament in Stephanus’ edition of Pagninus’ Latin 
version.” In Calvin’s commentaries on the Psalms (1557) and 
on the Pentateuch (1563) 7 is uniformly rendered by Jehova.” 
Tremellius—a Jew by birth—employs Jehova throughout his 
translation (1575), though he was aware that the points belonged 
not to FT" but to "378." Similarly A. R. Cevallerius, a son-in- 
law of Tremellius, in his Rudimenta Hebraicae Linguae (1559),” 
gives Jehovah as the equivalent of the Tetragrammaton, yet else- 
where explains that the vowels are those of "78." 

The examples last cited show that the pronunciation Jehovah 
was by this time so firmly established that even scholars who knew 
that it was a hybrid used it as a matter of course. 

Among the Catholic scholars of the sixteenth century the use 
of Jehovah was probably less common than among Protestants, 
partly because of the stronger hold of the Vulgate; but it was 
employed constantly by a man of no less influence in his time 
than Cardinal Thomas de Vio Cajetanus in his Commentary on 
the Pentateuch (1531) ;* his translation of Gen. 2:4, for example, 
has Iehoua Elohim, and on Exod. 6:3 he notes, ‘“‘Juxta Hebraeum 
habetur: Iehouah Elohe patrum vestrorum visus est mihi.” 
According to Stephanus, Sanctes Pagninus, one of the most learned 
Hebraists of his age, used Jehova in his annotations.” Hierony- 
mus ab Oleastro in his commentary on the Pentateuch (Genesis 


28 Observe the argument of Galatinus’ Jovists. 

29Toann. Forster, Dictionarium Hebraicum Novum, pp. 208-211. 

80 See pp. 44 f. 

31 The text of the harmony of Exod.—Deut. is substantially that of Sebastian Mfiinster, 
slightly revised, and with Jehova consistently introduced. 

82 Drusius, Decas, 85 f., from manuscript notes of Tremellius’ lectures on Isa. 1:2. 

83 Ed. 1567, p. 195. 

% Drusius, Decas, 88; Letter of Cevallerius to the Bp. of Ely, 1569. 


35 Cajetanus knew no Hebrew, but he had a very literal translation made for him by the 
collaboration of a Jew and a Christian Hebraist (Fritzsche, PRE?, VIII, 462). 


36 See p. 44, 
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1556, Exodus 1557), derived Jehova from 7, making it mean 
“Destroyer” (sc. of the Egyptians and Canaanites),” an etymol- 
ogy which Daumer rediscovered. Marcus Marinus admitted 
Jehova to his Lexicon, Arca Noae (1593). In the seventeenth 
century Jehova appears in the commentaries of Estius (1621), 
Menochius (1630), and Tirinus. Malvenda (+1628) is the first in 
whom I have found the name written with the consonants alone, 
Thuh (e. g., Gen. 2: 4, 8); ordinarily he writes Jehu (e. g. Ps. 
1:2; 8:2). 

It is a singular error to assume, as scholars seem generally to 
have done, that the pronunciation Jehovah originated with any 
single author, and was propagated in one direct line of literary 
succession. In the massoretic text the name is written mim, with- 
out any indication, such as in ordinary cases of substitution is given 
in the margin, that the points are not the proper vowels of the 
word; nor is the substitution included in the massoretic category 
of Keré and Ketib.* Christian scholars knew that the Jews did 
not pronounce the name, reading Adonai instead; but they gen- 
erally regarded this as a superstitious scruple. If the better 
informed among them were aware that Jewish grammarians held 
the vowels of mit to belong to "278," two answers would occur; 
Jirst, the vowels are manifestly not those of "J7N, and, second, 
compound names such as =) and a) prove that the 
punctuation mm gives the true vowels of the tetragrammaton.“ 
There is every ‘probability that many Christian scholars indepen- 
dently, reading what actually stood written in the Hebrew text, 
pronounced the name Jehova or Jova. It is therefore, a bootless 
inquiry who first made this inevitable blunder; it is certain that 
Galatinus was neither the first nor the last. 

Genebrardus, in his Chronologia (1567), inveighing against 
the pronunciation Jova or Jehova, attributes the introduction of 
this error, not to Galatinus, as Drusius and his followers do, but 


37 Drusius, Decas, 66, n. 


38 The term Keré perpetuum, applied to it by modern grammarians, appears to be a fig- 
ment of their own. 

39 See, e. g., Elias Levita, Massoreth ha-Massoreth (1538), Pt. II, §9 (ed. C. D. Ginsburg, 
1867, p. 233). 

40 Both these arguments are, in fact, persistently repeated by the defenders of the pro- 
nunciation Jehovah from the seventeenth century to the nineteenth. 
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to Sanctes Pagninus, ‘si modo ab haereticis non sit corruptus.”“ 
In the original edition of Pagninus’ translation of the Old Testa- 
ment (1527) the name Jehovah does not occur, nor is it found in 
his Thesaurus Linguae Sanctae (1529) ; but in Robert Stephanus’ 
edition of Pagninus’ version (1557),” Jehova is uniformly put for 
mi". In a note on Ps. 2:1 Stephanus remarks that the substi- 
tution of Adonai is to be rejected as a Jewish superstition, and 
continues: “Nonnulli nomen ipsum Iehova non mutant; nec ipse 
Sanctes in suis Annotationibus manuscriptis, quas apud me 
asservo: quos et secuti sumus.”“ In the Preface, also, Stepha- 
nus refers to these annotations: his reprint of Pagninus’ version 
was based on two copies of the preceding edition containing the 
author’s manuscript corrections and revisions; ‘“‘venerunt etiam 
in manus nostras ejusdem Sanctis in V. T. annotationes, ex qui- 
bus ibidem omnia quae ad hujus interpretationis recognitionem 
pertinebant sedulo excerpsimus.” 

The notes in Stephanus’ edition were vehemently impugned 
by the theologians of the Sorbonne, who complained that he made 
the orthodox name of Vatablus“ cover a compilation taken largely 
from the works of Swiss Protestants; but there is no reason to 
question the explicit statements quoted above. The time at which 
the annotations of Pagninus were written is not known. His 
translation of the Old Testament, with which it may be surmised 
that they were contemporaneous, was completed, after twenty-five 
years of labor, before 1518, although it was not printed until 1527. 

There is another edition of Pagninus’ version, published at 
Lyons in 1542, with a preface and marginal scholia by Servetus 
(“Michael Villanovanus”), in which, also, reference is made to 
the manuscript notes of Pagninus. Servetus writes: “In ipsa 
Pagnini nostri versione non parum est nobis post omnia ejus 


41 Ed. Paris, 1600, pp. 79 f. 


42 The Vulgate and Pagninus’ new version in parallel columns, with annotations. This 
edition I have not been able to see; but the lemmata of Stephanus’ notes (reprinted in the 
Critici Sacri under the name of “‘ Vatablus”’), and the Basel reprint of Pagninus (1564), 
which is said by Le Long-Masch accurately to reproduce Stephanus’ text of 1557, make the 
fact certain. 


43 See also on Exod. 6:3. 


44 Vatablus was Professor of Hebrew in the Collége de France; he died in 1547, having 
published nothing. Stephanus used notes of his lectures taken down by students. 
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annotamenta desudatum: annotamenta inquam, quae ille nobis 
quam plurima reliquit. Nec solum annotamenta, sed et exemplar 
ipsum locis innumeris propria manu castigatum.” A second 
preface, by Joh. Nic. Victorius, informs the reader that the 
differences of the Lyons edition from the preceding (Cologne, 
1541) are the result of a revision by the author himself, so 
thorough ‘“‘ut nunc non tam restituta, quam primum edita videri 
possit.”"“ Victorius, also, speaks of Pagninus’ annotations, which 
were in the possession of his heir,“ and expresses the desire that 
a publisher might be found for them.“ 

It appears, therefore, that Stephanus used for his edition the 
same apparatus which Victorius and Servetus had in their hands 
for the Lyons edition. The descriptions of the exceedingly rare 
Lyons edition do not make it possible to determine with certainty 
whether Jehova was introduced in it; on the whole, I incline to 
think that it was not. 

While the pronunciation Jehovah was thus widely current in 
the sixteenth century, its correctness was not universally admitted. 
Some scholars recognized that the points of mim belonged to the 
substitute, "378 ; it was a mistake to read the consonants of one 
word with the vowels of another; how the name was really pro- 
nounced in Old Testament times could be inferred only from 
external tradition or from grammatical analogy. Mercerus, the 
successor of Vatablus in Paris, gives a warning against the recent 
fashion of reading [WT with the vowels of "77% or DDN, 
Jehova or Jehovi.* If the name is to be pronounced it would 
be better to read it TK1", Jeheveh, after the analogy of 78 
in Exod. 8:14. Genebrardus condemns the pronunciation Iowa 
or IJehoua as “aliena, imo vero irreligiosa, imperita, nova et 
barbara... . ut contra Calvinianos et Bezanos multis locis 


45The extent of these differences appears to be greatly exaggerated in these prefaces. 
Mosheim (Anderweitiger Versuch einer volistdndigen und unpartheyischen Ketzergeschichte, 
1748, p. 89) affirms that the changes are neither numerous nor important. See also Le Long- 
Masch, II, 477 f. 

46 Pagninus died in Lyons, in 1541. 

47 Rosenmfiller, Biblische Litteratur, IV, 174 ff. 


48 On Gen. 2:4; cf. on Exod. 3:13 (Drusius, Decas, 82f.; Cappellus, ibid., 317); see also 
his additions to the article 7{V7" in his edition of Pagninus’ Thesaurus (1577). Mercerus 
(a Protestant) succeeded Vatablus in Paris in 1546, and died in 1570. His commentaries were 
not published till after his death (Minor Prophets, 1583, G is, 1598). 
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docuimus.”“” “Vel ejus genuina prolatio per temporis longin- 


quitatem et longam ob eversum templum desuetudinem oblivioni 
tradita est, vel est Ihuwé (Iewé habet Ioachimus Abbas in I Apoc.) 
vel Iahué” (cujus apocope sit Jah in illo vulgato Halelu Iah) 
iaBai, ut Theodoritus in Epitome divinarum dogmatum Samaritas 
protulisse ait.” Arias Montanas explains that the vowels of 
mim, MT, belong to "27K and ODN respectively:" “Nostri 
hujus rationis ignari Jehovah pronuntiant.” “Si vero certam 
quandam ex aliorum similium nominum ratione indicare pronun- 
tiationem fas est, Jeveh dicendum est, atque ita existimo veteres 
illos pronuntiasse, tum Israelitas, tum ex aliis gentibus homines, 
ad quos nominis hujus et Dei ipsius notitia pertinuit.” Bellarmin 
asserts that that the true pronunciation is unknown; the points 
belong to "J98% (which he proves with conclusive grammatical 
reasons); the name should therefore not be read Jehoua.” It is 
noteworthy that no one of the scholars of the sixteenth century 
who reject the pronunciation Jehovah lays the responsibility for 
the blunder upon Galatinus. 

The controversy so hotly waged in the seventeenth century was 
opened by Drusius, Tetragrammaton (1604). The advocates of 
Jehovah had much the worst of the argument, but they had on 
their side an established usage upon which argument made no 
impression. Learned defenses of this usage continued to be made 
from time to time in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; for 
example, by J. D. Michaelis (1792),* Rudolph Stier,“ and Hole- 
mann.” It is interesting, in the light of his later writings, to 
know that Ewald, in his earliest publication (1823), entered the 
lists not only for the unity of Genesis, but for the pronunciation 
Jehovah. At another time I shall show that the current opinion 
that Ewald is the author of the pronunciation Jahveh is one of the 


49 Chronologia (1567) ; ed. Paris, 1600, pp. 79f.; C t.in Psalmos, Praefat. (the latter 
I have not seen). 


50 This is, so far as I know, the first suggestion of the pronunciation Jahveh, now 
generally accepted. 


51 Joseph, sive de Arcano Sermone (in the Antwerp Polyglot, T. VII, 1572), p. 4. 


52 Institutiones Linguae Hebraicae (1578); ed. Colon. 1616, pp. 284f.; cf. his exposition 
of Ps. 8:1. 


53 Supplementa ad Lexica Hebraica, I, p. 524. 
54 Lehrgebdude der hebrdischen Sprache. 55 Bibelstudien (1859), 54 ff. 
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legends of learning, of the same sort with the Galatinus myth.” 
The pronunciation Jahveh was “propounded” in the sixteenth 
century, and it stood in the pages of the Lexicon in most general 
use in Germany (Eichhorn’s Simonis) ten years before Ewald was 
born. Gesenius had adopted it when Ewald was still defending 
Jehovah (1823). 


Il. “JEVE” 1x Joaonim or Fiore 


Genebrardus, in a passage quoted above (p. 157), observes that 
Joachim, in his commentary on the first chapter of the Apocalypse 
(written about the year 1200),” has the form Jeve. Attention was 
called to this fact a few years ago by Franz Delitzsch, who had 
come upon it in a manuscript containing a part of this commen- 
tary.“ A more recent hand had written in the margin, at the first 
occurrence of Jeve, the gloss Iehovah. Delitzsch adds: “Ein 
Stack urkundlicher Geschichte der Aussprache des Tetragram- 
matons innerhalb der Kirche lag vor mir.’ Delitzsch assumes 
that Joachim’s Ieve represents a traditional Jewish pronunciation 
iT", and thinks that a trace of such a tradition may be found in 
Rabbi Samuel ben Meir on Exod. 3:15; 717" in vs. 15 was read 
with the vowels of 7"7I8, vs. 14. This interpretation of the mysti- 
fication in Rashbam seems to me doubtful; but with that I am 
not immediately concerned. It can be shown, I think, that Ieve 
in Joachim did not have its origin in pronunciation at all, but in 
a trite cabalistic play on the consonants of 77". 

In his commentary on Apoc. 1:8 Joachim has a long disqui- 
sition on the name of God, combining the “A et O” of the Apoca- 
lypse with Exod. 3:14 f.; 6:3, in which he writes the name 
constantly IEVE.” The part which bears upon the question in 
hand is as follows: 


Populo autem Iudeorum, etsi tribus suprascriptis modis in deo omni- 
potente apparuit, docens se esse trinum et unum deum, nomen tamen 


56 See e. g., Encyclopaedia Biblica (III), 3320: ‘The controversy as to the correct pro- 
nunciation of the tetragrammaton .... has been gradually brought to an end by the general 
adoption of the view, first propounded by Ewald, that the true form is Yahwé.” 


57 Published in Paris, 1254. 

58 Zeitschrift far die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, II (1882), 173 f. 
59 Expositio . . . in Apocalipsim (Venet., 1527), fol. 33d ff. 

6 Op. cit., fol. 3a f. I modernize the punctuation. 
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suum IEVE, quod Hebrei legunt Adonay, non indicauit eis, quia esse se 
trinum et unum deum non illis per specialem intellectum aperuit quousque 
verus ille Moyses, mediator dei et hominum Christus Iesus; qui cum 
instaret hora passionis sue ut transiret ex hoc mundo ad patrem, post 
multa que locutus est discipulis suis, adiecit et ait: Jam non dicam vos 
seruos, quia seruus nescit quid faciat dominus eius; vos autem dixi ami- 
cos, quod omnia quecunque audiui a patre meo nota feci vobis. Quando 
autem dixit hoc verbum, nisi cum nomen illud ineffabile, quod est IEVE, 
notum fecit illis, loquens eis manifeste de spiritu sancto et de patre, et de 
gloria maiestatis sue, dicens: Ego in patre et pater in me est? etc. [John 
14:13, 16] Et quia tam aperte docuit esse tres personas coeternas 
sibi et coequales, unum scilicet et trinum deum, quod est dicere IEVE, 
oportebat nihilominus eum docere, que istarum personarum ingenita 
esset, que autem genita, et que procedens, quod in subsequentibus luce 
clatius manifestat cum dicit: Cum venerit paraclitus, quem ego mittam 
vobis a patre, spiritum veritatis, qui a patre procedit, ille testimonium 
perhibebit de me. 

For Joachim, therefore, the name JEVE imports the mystery 
of the Trinity. A little further on he writes (fol. 35d): 

Sciendum est igitur, quod nomen illud venerabile, quod congrue satis 
ineffabile dicitur tam ab Hebreis quam a Latinis, pronuntiatur Adonay; 
et tamen in Hebreo non eisdem characteribus quibus scriptum est pro- 
nuntiatur, sed aliis. Scribitur enim quatuor literis, propter quod et apud 
Grecos thethragrammaton nominatur, cuius inscriptio ista est, IEVE. 
Est autem nomen istud, ut tradunt peritissimi Hebreorum, tante virtutis 
ut si distinguatur in tribus dictionibus ad hoc ut sigillatim proferatur, 
IE sigillatim, EV sigillatim, VE, singula distinctio integritatem sui 
nominis habeat, et si proferatur simul, IEVE, unitatem demonstret. 

If, now, he continues, these three monosyllabic namesare written 
in a triangle, A,” each of the three will have its.own perfection, 
each the distinctive attribute (proprietas) of some one person; 
and, what is more, the second name springs (propagatur) from 
the first, and the third from the second, in such a way that one 
cannot be pronounced without the other. These syllables are not 
divided in pronunciation, but the V (vowel) blends with the pre- 
ceding and following so that the enunciation is a unit. Joachim 
employs diagrams to show this, as follows (fol. 35b, 36a): 


61 Te 
A \ 
ev ve 
/ \ 
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Scribendum est enim simplicitur quatuor literis istis, IEVE, et tamen 
legendum primo IE, EV, VE, deinde IEVE; quod, ut diligenter ostendi 
queat, literis quidem formatis nomen ipsum scribendum est, pronuntia- 
tiones vero ipsius clausulis minutissimis designande, verbi gratia, 

ie ue 
IE——VE _ieue 
= pon 

Et quid magis hoc mysterio veritati vicinum? Certe vides scriptum 
quatuor literis ineffabile nomen; certe vides—immo nondum in toto 
vides—quanta profunditas sacramenti contegatur in eo. Unde et non 
immerito ab Hebreis scribitur quidem sed non profertur, quod si temptas 
in eo quod mente distinguitur lingua proferre, desinit esse tetragrama- 
ton; ideoque melius mente percipitur quam lingua ministerio personatur. 

IE is one name; EV is one name; VE is one name; yet IEVE 
is not three names but one. Just so in the Trinity: the Father 
is God, the Son is God, the Holy Spirit is God; yet these are not 
three Gods but one. If the three names are written in a triangle 
you have the letter A; if IEVE be inclosed in a circle, O— 
trinity in unity. 

Joachim observes, further (fol. 37a), that there are only three 


different letters in the name, [EV (E being repeated), and finds 
in this, too, an allegorical significance. 

Galatinus likewise discovers the mystery of the Trinity in the 
three syllables of Jehova.” 

Capnio asks: 


Quid tres huius nominis [sc. Iehova] syllabae significant? Galati- 
nus.— Tres utique personas diuinas. Quemadmodum enim unaquaeque 
huius nominis syllaba (ut aiunt Cabalistae) id totum significat, quod 
totum nomen ipsum importat, ita quaelibet diuina persona, cum perfectus 
Deus sit, totam in se continet diuinitatem; nec diuinitas ipsa magis est 
in tribus personis simul quam sit in unaquaque, sed tota est in unaqua- 
que et tota in tribus. Tres igitur huius nominis syllabae tres diuinas 
designant personas, quarum unaquaeque est uerus et perfectus Deus .. . . 
Et sicut tres huiusce nominis syllabae simul sumptae unum nomen effici- 
unt, ita tres personae diuinae sunt unus Deus. Capnio.—Quae sunt illa 
diuina nomina, quae ueteres Hebraeorum ex quatuor literis huius nominis 
componi asseruerunt? Galatinus.—Haec, sive fy" iah, 34 hu, 37) uehu.” 


62 De Arcanis, fol. 50b f. 


' 68 Galatinus distorts the tradition for the sake of his interpretation; the third, as he 
himself says just below, must be fy). See also Petrus Alphonsi, quoted p. 51. 
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Primum enim ex prima et secunda componitur litera, sive ex iod et he 
hoc modo " iah, quod idem est quod Deus et patrem designat, qui 
totius diuinitatis fons est. Secundum uero nomen ex secunda et tertia 
constat litera, sic 37] hu, quod ipse interpretatur et filium significat ... . 
Tertium denique nomen ex tertia et quarta constituitur litera, sive ex 
uau et he; sic wn vehu, et id totum sonat quod et ipse, et spiritum 
sanctum denotat. . 


Galatinus remarks (fol. 51a) that is common to the first and 
second names, ‘ to the second and third; from which the consub- 
stantiality of the Father and the Son, the Son and the Spirit 
follows. 

Raymundus Martini had remarked that there are but three dif- 
ferent letters, 1", in the Tetragrammaton, ™ being repeated, a 
fact of which he first makes an application to the person of the 
Messiah : 


Quando verd dicitur de Deo simpliciter, tunc, ut ait Magister Petrus 
Alphonsi, qui fuit in Hispania, priusquam fieret Christianus, magnus 
Rabinus apud Judaeos, tres literae priores hujus nominis, scilicet 5", 
indicant in Deo hoc norine vocato tres esse f\'"17, id est, proprietates & 
seipsis invicem differentes ex sua diversitate, quam habent tam in figura 
quam in nomine, ut praedictum est. Una verd earum quae repetitur et in 
fine nominis ponitur, quae est (J, et est prima in hoc nomine [4 Essen- 
tia, indicat trium M7, id est, proprietatum vel personarum, unitatem 
Essentiae. : 

Petrus Alphonsi, to whom Raymundus refers, was baptized in 
1106, in the forty-fourth year of his age. After his conversion 
he wrote a controversial Dialogue to refute the Jews and demon- 
strate the Christian faith.” The Jewish disputant in the Dialogue 
bears Petrus’ own name before his baptism, Moses. In the chap- 
ter on the Trinity,” Petrus undertakes to prove, from the name 
fTH7" itself, that there must be just three persons in the Trinity. 
I quote the whole passage in order that the dependence of Joachim 
upon it may appear more evidently.” 

64 Pugio Fidei, fol. 540, ed. Voisin. 

6 First printed in Cologne in 1536, under the (publisber’s) title: Dialogi lectu dignissimi, 
in quibus impiae Judaeorum opiniones... . confutantur, etc. Reprinted (with a different 


title) in the Bibliotheca Patrum (Lyons), XXI, 172 ff., and thence in Migne, Patrologia 
Latina, CLVII, 535-672. 


66 Migne, 606 ff. 
67 Migne, 611. Voisin in his notes on the Pugio (fol. 556) quotes part of this paragraph. 
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Trinitas quidem subtile quid est ineffabile, et ad explanandum dif- 
ficile, de qua prophetae non nisi occulte locuti sunt et sub velamine, quo- 
adusque venit Christus, qui de tribus una personis, fidelium illam menti- 
bus pro eorum revelavit capacitate. Si tamen attendas subtilius, et illud 
Dei nomen, quod in Secretis Secretorum™ explanatum invenitur, inspicias, 
fT", nomen inquam trium litterarum, quamvis quatuor figuris, una 
namque de illis geminata bis scribitur, si inquam illud inspicias, videbis 
quia idem nomen et unum sit et tria. Sed quod unum est, ad unitatem 
substantiae, quod vero tria, ad trinitatem respicit personarum. Constat 
autem nomen illud his quatuor figuris, » et | et | et §, quarum si 
primam tantum conjunxeris et secundam, " scilicet et |, erit sane nomen 
unum. Item si secundam et tertiam,  scilicet et \, jam habebis alterum. 
Similiter, si tertiam tantum copulaveris atque quartam, scilicet 4 et 7, 
invenies et tertium. Rursus si omnes simul in ordine connexueris, non 
erit nisi nomen unum, sicut in ista patet geometrali figura 


Oe 
, ey 

A comparison of this passage with that quoted above from 
Joachim’s commentary on the Apocalypse proves that Joachim, 
in his speculations on the Tetragrammaton, is dependent (directly 
or indirectly) on Petrus Alphonsi: his IEVE is merely a trans- 
literation of 7", the Latin E standing for He. That Joachim 
pronounced the name Jeue, with its constituents Je, eu, we, and 
exercised his phonetic ingenuity upon it, in no way militates 
against this origin. His other departures from Petrus’ scheme 
are the consequence of the fact that his starting-point is the A 
and O of Apoc. 1:8; which leads him to dispose the syllables in 
a triangle (A), and then the whole name in a circle (O), instead 
of in intersecting circles within a circle. His insistence that in 
pronunciation the vocalic V blends with the preceding E and the 
following E (IE V E) is his substitute for Petrus’ geometrical 
demonstration by intersecting circles. 

The tradition of the “‘peritissimi Hebraeorum” to which Joa- 
chim appeals is not, therefore, as Delitzsch imagined, a traditional 

68 See p. 52 
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pronunciation, but a cabalistic combination of the letters of the 
written name, as, indeed, Galatinus and Petrus expressly say. 

Petrus Alphonsi cites specifically the Secreta Secretorum as a 
book in which the name TF is (cabalistically) explained.” 
This reference is of considerable interest on its own account. The 
Hebrew title was presumably O° "TiO or OWT ‘O, and the 
citation of this work in a writing of the early part of the twelfth 
century is an important datum in the intricate history of the 
“Raziel” literature. 


69 Doubtless with permutations of the letters of F}F1", as in the Sepher Yesirah. 





THE PRE-EXISTENCE OF THE SOUL IN THE BOOK OF 
WISDOM AND IN THE RABBINICAL WRITINGS 
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I. THE PRE-EXISTENOE OF THE SOUL IN THE BOOK OF WISDOM 


Out of the popular eclectic Greek philosophy of the second or 
third centuries before Christ, the writer of the Book of Wisdom 
is commonly understood to have borrowed elements both Stoic 
and Platonic in origin. Stoic influence is seen especially in his 
conception of Wisdom as no longer only a personification of the 
creative thought and energy of God, as in Proverbs, chap. 8, 
but a substantial entity, a spirit filling the world and holding 
all things together (1:7), uniting in itself physical, rational, 
and moral qualities, and betraying unmistakably in many of its 
attributes and functions the influence of the Stoic world-soul.’ 
The Platonic element is found chiefly in the conception of the 
soul of man, its pre-existence, its relation to the body as some- 
thing foreign to its proper nature and a hindrance to its attainment 
of knowledge and virtue, and its essential immortality. 

The title of this essay calls, therefore, for a discussion of the 
supposed Platonic element in this book. Grimm’ describes this 
element as follows: 

From the Platonic philosophy he adopts the doctrines of the ty 
dpopdos, the formless matter of which the world was made (11:17), of 
the pre-existence of souls (8:19, 20), of the body as the seat of sin (1:4; 
8:20) and as an obstacle to the attainment of a knowledge of the divine 
(9:15), and of the elevation of the wise and pious after death to com- 
munion with God. 

Other modern writers* differ little from this statement of the 
doctrines of the book as to the pre-existence and the immortality 


lmveipa voepév, Aerrév, evxivyrov, Sujxer cai xwpet bia wavrwv, amdppoa THs S6ys, awavyacua 
Qwrds adiov, «.7.A. (7:22—8:1). 

2 Das Buch der Weisheit, 1860, p. 19. 

3 See, for example, Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, 3d ed. IIT, ii, pp. 272 f.; Schfirer, 
Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes (1898), III, 380; Siegfried in Kautzsch’s Apokryphen und 
Pseudepigraphen, I, 477, and in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, IV, 929; Toy, Encyclo- 
paedia Biblica, IV, 5342; Farrar in Wace’s Apocrypha, I, 407. 
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of the soul, and as to the dualistic conception of the world and of 
human nature upon which these doctrines rest. 

It is customary, in other words, to attribute to the author of 
the Book of Wisdom almost the fully developed doctrine of Philo 
in regard to the soul and its relation to the body.‘ Souls, in 
Philo’s view, pre-exist, the air being full of them. Those that 
remain true to their nature, incorporeal, are the angels. It is only 
souls that somehow have lower propensities that sink to earth and 
enter bodies. Of these some are further degraded by the earthly 
prison or grave that holds them. The task of the philosopher 
is to flee from the body and the outer world. By contem- 
plation, rising to ecstasy, the soul may even now escape sense 
and attain a vision of truth and of God. On this ecstatic vision 
Philo puts even greater emphasis than on the escape of the soul 
from the body at death. Such a doctrine of the soul’s pre- 
existence and of the body as a prison from which release is a 
blessing is attributed by Josephus to the Essenes (B. J. ii. 8. 
11). Some such view indeed Josephus himself professes (B. J. 
iii. 8. 5), and puts also into the mouth of Eleazar (B. J. vii. 
8.7). A sentence from his own argument against suicide (B. J. 
iii. 8. 5) may be quoted, because it expresses well the idea that 
is commonly ascribed to the Book of Wisdom: Ta pév ye compara 
Ovnta raow Kai éx« POaptis drs Sednusovpynrar, uy 52 addvatos 
del «ai Oeod poipa trois cwpaciw évoiwifera. This sentence is con- 
sistently Hellenic, but in the context we have a curious blending 
of inharmonious Greek and Jewish conceptions which constitutes 
an effective warning to the student who looks for consistency 
in Jewish eschatology. 

The most elaborate study of the Greek element in the Book 
of Wisdom is that of Menzel.’ His conclusion in regard to the 
Platonic (dualistic) element is that it is certainly to be recognized 
in the doctrine of the immortality of the soul (3:1, 9; 1:12; 6:19), 
the doctrine that the righteous after death are at once near to God, 
the pre-existence of the soul (8:19-20), the idea that as long as 
the soul is in the body it is imprisoned and oppressed (9:15), 


4See especially De gigantibus, 2-18; De somniis, i, 21-23, 31; De confus. ling., 11, 35; 
De migrat. Abr., 5; Leg. all., iii, 14, 22; De opif. mundi, 22, 46. 
5 Der griechische Hinfluss auf Prediger und Weisheit Salomos, 1889 
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and the conception of An dpyopdos (11:17). The question is 
open whether he derived these ideas directly from Plato, or not.° 
It was the eclectic blending of Stoicism and Platonism by which 
he was affected. Nevertheless the relation between 9:15 and 
Phaedo 81 C is to Menzel, as it is to E. Pfleiderer,’ conclusive 
proof that the writer had actually read at least the Phaedo, and 
perhaps also, as Pfleiderer® argues, on account of 7:22-30, the 
Cratylus. Menzel regards the idea that the body is a source of 
evil and sin (1:4; 8:20, 21; 9:15) as one of the points of likeness 
between the Book of Wisdom and Philo. 

In regard to the Stoic element it is commonly acknowledged 
that our author’s conception of Wisdom marks only a step, though 
an important one, from the Hebrew conception toward the Logos 
of Philo; but with reference to the Platonic element there is less 
caution; and since it is my purpose to show that greater reserva- 
tions, rather than less, are called for in the case of this latter 
element, I wish to point out what little support I may claim for 
a position against which the presumption is so strong. I do not 
find any doubt expressed of late as to the fully Platonic, or Phi- 
lonic, character of the doctrine of pre-existence in 8:19, 20. With 
the earlier debate, which turned on the question of the canonicity 
of the book, and on the interest of one side in affirming and of the 
other in denying the presence in it of an unchurchly doctrine, 
we need have nothing to do. There seems to be equally unani- 
mous consent to the opinion that the immortality of the soul is 
here accepted in the Greek sense, in contrast to the Jewish idea 
of resurrection. But even Grimm thinks that our author’s Greek 
notions were picked up as a part of the current culture of his time, 
rather than derived from study. Grimm notes also the entire 
absence in the Book of Wisdom of some Platonic doctrines which 
had an important place in Philo, such as the trichotomy of human 
nature, and most of all the doctrine of Ideas. He says, too, that 
the opinion, fundamental to Philo, that the body is the seat and 
source of evil, is only casually alluded to in Wisdom 1:4; 8:19; 
and that this idea is used for religious and practical rather than for 


6 Op. cit., p. 61. 
1 Die Philosophie des Heraklit von Ephesus (1886), pp. 295 f. Pp. 299 f. 
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speculative purposes (pp. 22,23). But these reservations do not 
affect his interpretation of the crucial passages. Drummond,’ 
while he accepts the doctrine of pre-existence in the Greek sense, 
and says that souls are good and bad before their entrance upon 
earthly life, and that the quality of the bodies they obtain depends 
on their moral condition, yet finds that 9:15 does not represent 
the body as the active source of sin, but only as a check upon 
man’s higher aspirations, and that 1:4 does not mean that the 
body is a source of evil to the soul, but that it shares the ethical 
quality of the soul. Bousset, if I do not misjudge him, feels even 
more strongly the slenderness of the thread on which the supposed 
Platonic dualism of the book depends. The writer, he says, touches 
it in passing (9:15), but on the other hand implies that the divine 
wisdom dwells both in the soul and in the body of man (1:4). 
The pre-existence of souls is indeed indicated in 8:19, 20, but the 
passage means that the constitution of the hody answers to the 
constitution of the soul. Though the author does not know the 
resurrection of the body, yet he does not directly express the 
thought that death is a freeing from the body, and that the con- 
tents of moral effort is the renunciation of the world. “Der 
dualistische Gedanke ist hier also nur in den ersten Ansatzen 
vorhanden.”’” 

It has long been my conviction that the current language in 
regard to the Hellenism of the Book of Wisdom is misleading, 
and that it is more important to define the kind and degree of this 
Hellenism than to assert its reality. In particular in regard to 
the pre-existence of the soul, not only in Wisdom but in rabbinical 
and other Jewish books, it is not so useful to assert or deny as to 
define. What did the Jews mean by pre-existénce, and above all 
what did they mean by soul? 

The difference between the Jewish and the Greek ideas of 
pre-existence has been suggestively discussed by Harnack." He 
argues that to the Greek mind pre-existence is connected with 
the contrast between spirit and matter, and expresses the thought 


9 Philo Judaeus, I, 200 ff. 
10 Die Religion des Judentums (2. Aufl., 1906), pp. 461 f. 
11 History of Dogma, I, Appendix i. 
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that the idea, or form, or energy, of all things exists before their 
physical embodiment, and remains independent of this imperfect 
material copy. It is only the higher spiritual nature of things 
that pre-exists. The Jewish conception of pre-existence, on the 
other hand, rests on the contrast between God and man, and 
pictures or objectifies God’s foreknowledge and determination of 
all things, and his special thought and purpose regarding things 
of special worth. Things pre-exist just as they are afterward to 
appear, not in their idea or form, but in their proper selves. They 
are hidden with God, and in the appointed time are manifest on 
earth. Pre-existence in the Greek sense is an explanation of the 
nature of things and an exaltation of their value; in the Jewish 
sense it glorifies the power and wisdom of God. Such general- 
izations may, with some reserve, be accepted, and we may agree 
with Harnack’s conclusion that when Paul connected the contrast 
of spirit and flesh with the pre-existence of the Messiah he started 
the transition from a Jewish to a Greek Christology; and that 
incarnation is a Greek and not a Jewish conception. 

With reference to the pre-existence of the soul we may with 
due caution venture a somewhat different generalization, namely, 
that to the Greek the soul that pre-exists was or tended to be the 
personality, the man’s real thinking self; while to the Jew it was 
only a part of the coming man, the divine breath or spirit which 
was to make him alive, the breath (neshamah) of life which 
God breathes into the earthly form, making it a living being 
(nephesh).” There is scarcely a greater cause of confusion and 
difficulty in the comprehension of Hebrew modes of thought than 
the tendency —in part, to be sure, the necessity—that impels us 
to translate nephesh by the word “soul.” The nephesh is the 
life or the self of man, the living man himself, just as he is here 
and now. The older Hebrews had no word for body (ca@pa), and 
what we call body was not to them the opposite of nephesh, but 
was inseparable from it. When the Jews wished to speak of that 
which preceded and survived the earthly life of man the word 
they naturally used was not nephesh but neshamah (less often 
ruah), not the word that expressed the personal self of man, but 

12Gen, 2:7. 
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the word that suggested the divine in contrast to the earthly 
element that entered into his making. But the pre-existence of 
the neshamah is a very different thing from the pre-existence 
of the yvy7. There is a kind of pre-existence of man which 
belongs naturally to the dualistic view of the world, of which 
Plato was the prophet. There is an entirely different kind of 
pre-existence which belongs to the religious attitude which the 
Hebrews instinctively maintained. That man comes from God 
and returns to God is said in Genesis 2:7 and in Ecclesiastes 12:7; 
in a very different sense in John 13:3; 16:28; still differently by 
the modern poet, 


When that which drew from out the boundless deep, 
Turns again home. 


Such expressions can be used by those who believe both in the 
pre-existence and in the immortality of the conscious personality ; 
by those who accept immortality, but not pre-existence, in this 
personal sense; and by those who reject personality in both cases. 
When we meet with the idea of the pre-existence of the soul, 
therefore, we need chiefly to ask what is meant by soul, what is it 
that pre-exists ? 

In order to determine whether the Book of Wisdom and the 
rabbinical writings contain a Jewish or a Greek conception of 
the pre-existence of the soul we must define these two conceptions 
a little more precisely, though it can be only in bare summary. 

There is a sense in which pre-existence entered into the old 
Hebrew conception of men. It was, however, not the pre-existence 
of the person himself, the “I,”” the nephesh, that was in mind, 
but that of the two elements of which the man was made. The 
fundamental passage for the later Jewish ideas on the subject was 
Gen. 2:7. Man is on one side dust from the earth, and on the 
other, living breath, or spirit, from God. Man is taken out of 
the earth and returns to earth again (Gen. 3:19). God’s breath 
(neshamah or ruah)” which makes him a living nephesh is 
withdrawn at death; and this also goes back to the source from 
which it came. Death, then, is the return of each part of man 


13 Compare Gen. 2:7 with 6:17; 7:15, 22; and see Job 32:8; 38:4; 34:14; Isa, 57:16, 
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to its source.“ It would be possible, therefore, for the Hebrew, 
in reflecting on what precedes man’s birth, to think either of the 
body as it is formed in the womb and comes ultimately from the 
earth, or of the neshamah (ruah) of life which God breathes 
into the earthly form. As a matter of fact, however, this breath 
or spirit of God seemed to the Hebrews to belong to God to such 
a degree that for a long time they did not even individualize each 
man’s share in it, still less connect with it the man’s personal 
consciousness. It remained more natural for them to apply the 
personal pronoun to the pre-existing body than to the pre-existing 
neshamah: man comes from earth and returns to earth again.” 
The nearest approach to actual reflection on the pre-existence of 
man in the Old Testament is found in Psalm 139; and here it is 
the pre-existent body with which the poet in some sense identifies 
himself. It is “I” that am formed in the womb and even wrought 
in the lowest parts of the earth—these two being curiously blended 
in thought, as they are also in Job 1:21, and Sirach, 40:1. But 
we should expect the idea to arise in course of time that the 
breath of God also was for each man in some sense a distinct 
entity. Beginnings in this direction may possibly be found in 
such passages as Job 32:8; 33:4; Prov. 20:27, and especially the 
expression “the neshamoth that I made,” in Isa. 57:21. There 
is also the hint in Eccles. 3:21 that there were in the writer’s 
time those who claimed (in contrast to Ps. 104:29, 30, etc.) that 
the ruah of man had a different destiny after death from the 
ruah of the beast. It is not my purpose to trace the history of 
these conceptions, but only to indicate the line along which Jewish 
thought, so long as it remained distinctly Jewish, would naturally 
move. 

In regard to Greek conceptions, what needs here to be said 
relates principally to Plato, and especially to the Phaedo, since 
this is the book by which the writer of Wisdom is thought to 
have been influenced.” Homer determined popular Greek ideas 
about death far more than Plato ever did. The Homeric Hades 

14 Job 34:14, 15; Eccles. 12:7; Sirach, 40:11 [Heb.]. 

15 Gen. 3:19; Job 10:9; 34:14, 15; Ps. 22:30 [29]; 30:10[9]; 108:14; 104:29; Eccles. 3:20; 


12:7; Sirach, 16:30; 17:1; Pirke Aboth, 3:1. 
16 See especia ly Rohde, Psyche (2. Aufi., 1898). 
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is very like the Hebrew Sheol. There are the same objective 
pictures of the dead, and at the same time gloom and emptiness 
and unreality characterize their lot. One distinction, however, is 
significant. Homer can call the shades in Hades yvya/; and at 
the height of the Greek faith in a future life Plato is still willing 
to describe the immortality he contends for as a persistence of 
the yvy7 in Hades.” The word nephesh is not so used in the 
Old Testament, and at the height of Jewish thought Sheol 
becomes exclusively the place of punishment for the wicked. 
Psyche is an appropriate title for Rohde’s book on the worship 
of the soul and the faith in immortality among the Greeks; but 
no one would use Nephesh as the title of a book on Hebrew 
ideas of the life after death. Greek thought issued at its best in 
a doctrine of the immortality of the soul; Hebrew thought in a 
doctrine of the resurrection. Undoubtedly the Greek conception 
of the transmigration of souls represented in its early popular 
forms a feeling like that which the Jewish conception of resurrec- 
tion expresses, that there can be no true life of man apart from a 
body. But on the higher levels of Greek thought, in the Orphic 
Mysteries, in Pythagoras, and in Plato, metempsychosis was so 
transformed that reincarnation was a disciplinary punishment, and 
the ideal to be striven after was the permanent escape of the soul 
from the body. The highest point attainable in the Hebrew line 
of development is that expressed by Paul’s conception of a c@pa 
mvevpaticdv, Greek thought culminates in Plato’s rére yap adr? 
Kad’ airny érras 4 ux xwpls Tod cdpartos (Phaedo, 67A). The 
tendency of Greek thought, then, was to regard the soul as the 
personality, and with reference both to what precedes and to what 
follows man’s earthly life, to fix attention upon the soul. The 
difference between the Greek idea of metempsychosis as a series 
of incarnations of the soul in different bodies, and the Jewish idea 
of resurrection, the reunion of the soul with its former body, or 
the reviving of the dead body by a (new?)” breath of life from 
God, illustrates the Greek tendency to connect the personality 


17 Phaedo, 71 D, E, 81 C, 106 E, 107 A. 


18 See Ezek. 37:1-14, which, though it describes in figure, the revival of Israel, discloses 
the way in which a Hebrew would conceive of the resurrection of the individual. Here the 
old bones are reclothed with flesh, and revived by a fresh breath (ruah) of God. 
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with the soul, and the Hebrew tendency to connect it with the 
body. The fact that resurrection is characteristic of the Jewish 
view and immortality of the Greek is connected also with the 
national character of the Jewish religion and the individual char- 
acter of the Greek. But resurrection, in contrast to immortality, 
did not arise and maintain itself simply as a part of the Messianic 
hope. It was deeply rooted in Jewish ideas of man and God. 
The Greek asked, Is the soul immortal? The Jews, If a man die, 
shall he live again? 

The ruling conception in the philosophy of Plato was that 
there is a realm of eternal and changeless ideas, of which earthly 
and sensible things are copies, and upon which all things depend 
for their being. True being, reality, belongs to this realm alone. 
Man’s highest capacity is that of knowing this invisible world of 
ideas, that is, the capacity for abstract thought. That the soul 
of man has this power is proof that it belongs by nature to that 
higher realm. Moreover, since the soul’s knowledge of the ideas 
is not given to it by the senses, it must be in reality memory, and 
‘hence attests the fact of the soul’s pre-existence in the sphere of 
eternal realities. The soul is in its nature related to the ideas, 
and shares with them their quality of eternity. All abstract 
thought bears witness to the soul’s unearthly origin, but espe- 
cially its knowledge of the highest ideas, such as goodness, beauty, 
justice.” The immortality of the soul is therefore an inference 
from this pre-existence, of which we have immediate evidence in 
our knowledge, or memory, of abstract truths and ideals. “In its 
capacity to know the eternal the soul bears within itself the surest 
guarantee of being itself eternal.”” But this soul, which has no 
end because it had no beginning, and attests its eternity to itself 
by its power to know things not given it through the bodily 
senses, is bound while on earth to a body which is foreign to its 
nature. The body hinders it in that search for knowledge which 
is its true life. The doctrine of transmigration, as developed by 
the Mysteries and Pythagoras, furnished Plato perhaps with the 
basis for his theory that knowledge is memory, and certainly with 
his explanation of the unnatural union of soul with body. The 


19 See Phaedo, 73-76; Symposium, 211, 212. 20 Rohde, Psyche, II, 285. 
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eternal soul must pass through the discipline of successive incar- 
nations in the bodies of men, or even of beasts, until it attains 
such purity that it may be delivered from the circle of births and 
remain in the realm to which in truth it belongs. To attain this 
salvation is the aim of the philosopher. His method is to separate 
the soul as much as possible from the body, to dwell in the realm 
of ideas, not in that of sense, to repress bodily passions and desires.” 
Even in the case of the philosopher it is only the complete separa- 
tion of soul from body by death that brings the open vision of 
truth. He practices dying even now, and welcomes the approach 
of death. 

The pre-existence of the soul is, then, more certain than its 
immortality, for it is attested by present experience. Plato has 
other arguments for the soul’s immortality based on its nature, 
especially as not composite and as self-moving; but to the argu- 
ment from “memory” he returns as the surest basis of his hope.” 
This means that the pre-existence and the immortality of the soul 
alike depend for him upon the reality of the ideas; and this is the 
supreme article of faith in the religion of Plato. The true nature 
of reality is not in matter, and the true nature of man is not in 
the body. 

This brief statement may serve to bring before our minds the 
characteristic marks of the Platonic doctrine of pre-existence. It 
is clear that it concerns the soul alone, and that the soul which 
pre-exists is not only that which lives, but that which thinks. It 
is evident that the doctrine stands in the closest relation to a 
general view of the world, a dualistic view, in which the contrast 
of spirit and matter is central and all-determining. It is a doctrine 
which involves a definite conception of the nature of evil as having 
its source and seat in matter, and a distinctly ascetic theory and 
ideal of conduct. It is inseparable, also, from a belief in immor- 
tality in which two elements are to be distinguished, the inherent, 
unconditional indestructibility of the soul as such (Wvy7) traca 
a@dvaros ),” and the goal of a permanently incorporeal life of the 
soul, a blessed immortality, which is conditioned on its renuncia- 
tion of the pleasures and passions of the body and its attaining of 


21 Phaedo, 65 ff. 22 Ibid., 91, 92; cf. 72-77. 23 Phaedrus, 245 C. 
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knowledge and virtue. The souls that carry with them out of 
the earthly life no taint of the body, but have desired death and 
practiced dying while on earth, will live forever in the realm of 
reality, in communion with the gods.* Plato’s doctrine of immor- 
tality is therefore in part a metaphysic and in part a religion. 
The two, however, are not to be separated as if Plato wavered 
inconsistently between the natural and the conditional immortality 
of the soul. The redemption of the soul from the body is accom- 
plished by knowledge, the knowledge of eternal truths and reali- 
ties, and of the soul as belonging by nature to the realm of eternal 
things. The philosopher is one who knows and applies the fact 
that the soul is imperishable. By realizing the soul’s inescapable 
immortality, and living in the light of this knowledge, he attains 
immortality in the full and blessed sense. 

It is evident how great a difference separates the native Hebrew 
from the Greek, and especially from the Platonic, ideas of the 
pre-existence of the soul; and also that the difference is closely 
connected with the idea of the soul. In general the Hebrew 
meant by the pre-existing soul the life or life-giving energy which 
man receives from God; while Plato meant by it not only that 
which makes the body alive but also that in man which knows 
truth, the power of thought; hence, certainly in a far higher 
degree than neshamah to the Hebrew, the yvx7 to Plato was the 
self-conscious moral personality, and the pre-existence of the soul 
was therefore more truly the pre-existence of the person.” 

The contention of this paper is that, contrary to the current 
view, both the rabbis of the Talmudic period, and the writer of 
the Book of Wisdom were, at this point, Jewish, not Greek. 

Turning now to the Book of Wisdom, we shall look first at 
the short list of passages from which it is inferred that the writer 
accepted the Platonic doctrine of the pre-existence of the soul. 


2 Phaedo, 80, 81. 


25So much may be said without entering into the difficult question just how far Plato 
succeeded in securing immortality for the conscious personality in our modern sense of that 
word. It must be confessed that metempsychosis, the successive inhabiting of different 
bodies by the soul, though it connects the personality more closely with the soul than with 
the body, does not convey so vivid a sense of the personal identity of the one who now lives 
with the one who will live hereafter as does the doctrine of resurrection, which connects 
the personality with the body more closely than with the soul. See R. K. Gaye, The Platonic 
Conception of Immortality, 1904. 
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The first of these passages, 1:4, cited by Grimm, with 8:20, as 
evidence of the Platonic conception that the body is the seat of 
sin, can be shortly dismissed. Surely nothing that other passages 
may yield can avail to make this Platonic. The author begins 
his book with the thought that God can be found and known by 
men only on the condition of righteousness. Sin shuts men off 
from that Power (1:3), or Wisdom (1:4), or Spirit (1:5), which 
is the medium, or representative, of God’s immanent presence in 
the world (1:7) and in men (1:4-6). ‘For into a soul devising 
evil wisdom will not enter, nor will it dwell in a body that is in 
debt to sin.” Grimm remarks (pp. 50 f.) that although “body 
and soul” means the human being in his totality, yet ‘‘the author 
would not have used this paraphrase if he had not assumed a 
source and seat of moral evil also in the body (well known as a 
fundamental dogma of developed Alexandrianism in Philo), 
although according to his view not all bodies are in equal degree 
permeated by the principle of sin (8:19, 20).” If in the words, 
“‘wenn er nicht Quelle und Sitz des sittlich Bésen auch im Leibe 
angenommen hitte,” the “auch” means ‘‘as well as in the soul,” 
then the Philonic character of the verse is denied in the sentence 
that affirms it. In fact it is brought in by Grimm only by sheer 
force, and is positively excluded by the verse itself and by its 
context. The two clauses of the verse are in rhythmical parallel- 
ism, and mean, individually and together, simply that the divine 
wisdom will not enter into a sinful man. At most they supple- 
ment each other by suggesting that there are more spiritual and 
more physical sorts of sin which equally shut the divine spirit out. 
But the body is no more the seat of sin than the soul, and there 
is nothing to suggest that either body or soul is the source of sin. 
This verse says the same thing that is said in other words in vss. 
3 and 5. The sins which are in the writer’s mind as those that 
especially shut out the spirit of God are not sins of sense, but 
perverse thoughts and blasphemous or lying words about the 
meaning and conduct and end of life, such as chap. ii reports. 
The man described by the phrase, caxdéreyvos Wvyx7, is more vividly 
present before the writer’s eye than the man suggested by the 
phrase, c@pua xatdypeos duaptias. The verse is definitely un- 
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Platonic, for it implies that the divine Wisdom can dwell in the 
body as well as in the soul, and that the soul is not good by nature 
and the body evil, but that body and soul alike may be either good 
or evil. The contrast between yvy7 and o@ya is like that of Prov. 
11:17 rather than that of Greek dualism. The words are Greek, 
but the thought is Hebraic. Man is a unity, and his character, good 
or bad, belongs to both of the two parts of which he is composed. 
Paul, the Hebrew, could think of the body as a dwelling-place of 
the spirit of God (I Cor. 6:19), and of a purity that includes 
body as well as soul (I Thess. 5:23) ;* but this is not Platonism. 
There remain three verses on which the Hellenistic dualism 
of our author depends, 8:20; 9:15; 11:17. On 8:19, 20 alone 
depends the accepted view that he held to Plato’s and Philo’s 
doctrine of the pre-existence of the soul. It is a rather heavy 
weight for these two short verses to sustain. They form, in fact, 
a parenthesis, and would not be in the least missed if they were 
dropped out. It is not my purpose, however, to cast doubt upon 
them. Though they are parenthetical, they serve a good purpose, 
and are, as I hope to prove, quite characteristic of the author’s 
mode of thought. In the person of Solomon he describes his 
early love of Wisdom, and his determination to find and follow 
her (8:2-18). But when he sought her he discovered that she 
was not to be gained except as the gift of God, and that he must 
therefore resort to prayer (8:21—9:18); and this in spite of the 
fact that he was thoroughly and exceptionally good by nature 
(8: 19, 20), and so had fulfilled that fundamental condition for 
the obtaining of wisdom which is set forth in 1:1-6. The thought 
in general is that expressed in 7:1—-7. Even Solomon, great as 
was his natural endowment, was only like other men, and gained 
Wisdom only by a way that is open to every man, that of prayer. 
He was perfect among the sons of men, and yet he needed the 
Wisdom that comes from God (9:6). 
How then is this natural goodness of Solomon described? 
mais 58 Hynv eddvys, 
Yyuxys Te Aaxov dyabijs, 
padrov 8 dyabis dv 
HrGov eis capa dpiavrov. 
26 See also Rom. 6:12; 12:1. 
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According to the usual understanding of the passage the author 
means by waAdov 82 to substitute the sécond expression for the 
first; and this second expression is thought to imply that the soul 
pre-exists, and has already attained a certain character, good or 
bad; and that, according to this character, it is assigned to a bet- 
ter or a worse body. To this it is commonly added that the body 
is in any case something foreign to the soul and a source of evil 
to it (9:15), because it is composed of matter (11:17). It will 
serve our purpose to reproduce in summary Grimm’s comments. 


The author, he thinks, started to write the common expression, which 
would have been, “I was of good nature and was allotted a good soul and 
an undefiled body ;” but as he did not share the common view he did not 
complete the sentence, but substituted another for it (vs. 20). This would 
have been clearer if he had written, “Or rather, being a good soul I came 
into an undefiled body.” This is evidently what he meant. The “un- 
defiled body” is a body not defiled by the power of the sensuous, or one 
in which the power of the sense-impulse is not so strong as to hinder the 
effort of the spirit toward wisdom and virtue. The author accordingly 
sees in the body, as a part of matter (9:5 [15?]), the source of evil, although 
his view on this point is not so fully developed as in Philo. In saying 
that the soul was good even before its union with the body, the pre- 
existence of souls is presupposed, according to the familiar Platonic con- 
ception, which Philo and the Essenes also appropriated. Yet our author 
has somewhat modified the Platonic idea, for he thinks of the character 
of the body as dependent on the character of the soul in its pre-existent 
state, and so assumes two sorts of pre-existing souls, good and bad. 
There are points of analogy with this in Plato and in Philo, but in Plato 
the best souls escape reincarnation, and in Philo they are not drawn to 
earth and do not enter human bodies at all, while of those that do enter 
the earthly life the better class regard the body as a prison, and long to 
return to their heavenly home. But in spite of this difference, Philo’s 
view teaches us the spirit.in which the writer of Wisdom also may have 
thought of the difference between good and bad souls in their pre-existent 
state. The good were less attracted by the earthly and sensuous than 
the bad. It is also to be assumed that the writer did not imagine that 
souls were created good and bad by God. They could only become so 
by their free choice.” 


Now have we a right to say that in vs. 19 the author falls into 
a traditional (Jewish) form of expression with which he does not 
agree, and then in vs. 20 corrects himself and substitutes his new 


27Grimm, Das Buch der Weisheit, pp. 176-78. 
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(Greek) conception; so that we ought to neglect the first verse 
and use only the second in interpreting his thought? Grimm 
says that uaAAov de is used sometimes to heighten, but more often 
to correct, what has been said; but in none of the instances he 
cites does the second sentence simply displace the first, or put a 
correct statement in the place of an erroneous one. In speech 
one may slip into an error and correct it with an ‘‘or rather.” ‘“On 
p. 8, or rather 10, we read, etc.” But in writing we do not leave 
the error standing and add the correction. When one deliberately 
writes and leaves two alternative forms of expression, connected 
by “adAov dé, we know that each has value to him, and that he 
feels that he conveys his meaning better by leaving them both 
and expressing a preference for the second, than he would do by 
striking out the first in favor of the second. Sometimes the 
adversative force of the 5¢ in this phrase is so slight that we can 
only express it in English by an inflection of the voice; sometimes 
it is strong enough to bear a “‘but;” but in all cases the two clauses 
together are clearer or stronger than the second would be alone. 
In the sentence, “Steal no more, but rather labor” (Eph. 4:28), 
the labor does displace the stealing, but the charge to labor does 
not displace, but only intensifies, the charge not tosteal. Examples 
like the following could just as well be taken from English litera- 
ture, for they illustrate not a peculiar Greek phrase but the work- 
ing of the human mind. “It is Christ Jesus that died, nay rather 
that was raised from the dead” (Rom. 8:34); “Now that ye have 
come to know God, or rather to be known by God” (Gal. 4:9); 
“Those who were formerly despised and near to Hades, or rather 
had entered it” (III Mace., 6:31); “As slaves, or rather traitors” 
(III Macc., 7:5); ‘Pharaoh appointed Joseph successor of his 
kingdom, or rather king” (Philo, De Josepho, 21); ‘“‘The stars 
are said to be . . . . intelligent living beings, or rather each one 
is intellect itself” (De opif. mundi, 24).* In such examples the 
value of the first clause is evident. It is usually the more familiar, 
the more easily understood, and even the more literally correct 
form; while the second is newer, more striking and bold, giving 
a peculiar force to a certain phase of the thought, never simply 


28 See further II Macc., 6:23; Eph. 5:11; I Cor. 14:1,5; Acts 5:13, 14. 
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displacing the first, and not necessarily more correct. In many 
instances the second expression could not stand alone, but depends 
on its contrast to the first for its meaning. ll this is almost too 
simple, and calls for an apology. But in the passage before us it 
is the habit of commentators to take the second clause apart from 
the first, and to make it alone support the great doctrine of the 
pre-existence of the soul. Farrar, for example, says that vs. 19 
is ‘‘an expression on which we need not dwell, because the writer 
proceeds, in the next clause, to correct it, and to intimate the view 
which he took of the relations between the soul and the body.” 
Can we now follow the process of the writer’s mind as he wrote 
the two clauses, and left them both standing? What he wanted 
to say was simply that Solomon was one of the favored men who 
possessed beauty and health and purity of body and also native 
goodness of character. The writer is a Jew writing Greek; and 
when he uses c@pa and Wvy7 for the two parts of human nature 
he inevitably thinks of man somewhat more dualistically than he 
would have done had he been writing Hebrew. But he is still a 
Jew, and man still consists, in his thought, in the union of these 
two parts, and not in either one alone. When, then, he wishes to 
explain that this child, Solomon, was evdpu7s in both parts of his 
being, the first way that occurs to him of expanding the bare 
statement is to say that he got by divine allotment a good soul. 
He is thinking of the body formed in the womb as if it were the 
person, and of the soul as chosen by God from his treasury of 
souls and breathed into the growing embryo, or into the child at 
birth. God fortunately allotted, or graciously chose, for Solomon, 
a good soul. Then it occurs to him that it would be better to 
connect the personality with the soul, and to say that the body 
was happily matched to the soul, rather than that the soul was 
matched to the body. So he adds, “Or rather, being good, I 
came into a pure body.” I think he would hardly have ventured 
to say what Grimm thinks would have made his thought clearer, 
“Being a good soul, etc.” He does not expressly connect the 
. man with the body in the first clause, nor with the soul in the 
second. The man, the “I,” got a good soul, or rather entered a 
good body. He prefers to bring the “I” into close relation with 
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the soul, but he does not so far identify them that he cares to take 
back the expression, “I obtained a good soul.” The birth of a 
man is the coming together of body and soul, and the man is 
most favored by nature who has a soul natively good, united to a 
body natively pure. It is almost, even though not quite, a matter 
of indifference to the writer whether this union is described by 
saying that the man (as if he were first a body, or were with the 
body) obtained the soul, or that the man (as if he were first a 
soul, or were with the soul) entered the body. That he hesitates 
between the two expressions, and that he leaves the first unerased, 
is entirely inconceivable if he had a fully developed doctrine of 
the pre-existence of the soul, such as is now uniformly ascribed 
to him. That he leaves the first clause standing is conceivable 
only on the supposition that it expressed his thought naturally 
and well and in the familiar way, but that a newer, more striking 
way of looking at and expressing the same thing comes into his 
mind, and that he ventures to set it over against the other. The 
fact that he leaves the first clause as it is, presents, as it seems to 
me, positive proof that no such doctrine of the pre-existence of 
the soul as that of Plato or Philo was in his mind. The birth 
of Solomon was the coming together of a good soul and a pure 
body. Did not the soul, then, exist and have a certain character 
before it came into a body? Yes, but only in a sense comparable 
to that in which the body existed and had a certain character 
before it received a soul. If we ask without presupposition what 
sort of prenatal existence is implied in the two verses taken 
together, I think we must say that the suggestion of vs. 19 is 
that God has made and has in keeping souls for all men who are 
to be born, and allots one to each new child. Then vs. 20, not 
contradicting the suggestion of vs. 19, modifies it by taking a 
tentative step in the direction of connecting the person with the 
soul instead of with the body. God provides a soul for the body, 
or rather a body for the soul. One can use either expression, for 
it is not the man himself that pre-exists, but only the two parts 
that are to make the man. 

What has already been said of the Jewish idea of the pre- 
existence of the body and of the soul is sufficient to indicate that 
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this interpretation of 8:19, 20, though it separates the writer of 
Wisdom at this point from Philo, does not set him apart in isola- 
tion from such movements of thought in his time as would 
naturally influence him. It does not attribute to him an anoma- 
lous position, but simply reveals the fact that he is still more Jew 
than Greek. When Jews began to speak Greek, and called the 
two parts of man o@pa and Wvy7, they would naturally use yuy7 
of that which God breathed into man, the neshamah or ruah, 
and then the thought would be within easy reach that the person- 
ality, the “‘I,’’ might associate itself as well with that part of the 
future man which comes from above as with the part which comes 
from below. Now it seems to me that in the Book of Wisdom 
we are at just such a point, and that 8:19, 20 is a significant 
landmark in this development of thought. This writer first and 
more naturally thinks of the body as that pre-existing part of man 
with which the personal pronoun could connect itself; but then 
he thinks of the yvy7, the other part of the coming man, that 
which God breathes into him or lends to him,” as better deserv- 
ing to be called “I.” The significance of this tentative and 
partial connection of the personality with the yvy7 for the 
author’s doctrine of immortality will be discussed later on. But 
it would be a great mistake to suppose that one who stands at this 
transitional stage, and has made only such a start toward identi- 
fying the person with the yvy7 as 8:19, 20 indicates, has adopted 
Platonism, or anything remotely resembling it. He does not hold 
to what we should call a real pre-existence of man at all. We 
are not to forget vs. 19. The writer is still more at home with 
the idea of a pre-existing body than with that of a pre-existing 
soul; and granting that both in a sense pre-exist, man is still to 
him neither one nor the other, but the union of the two. Neither 
Plato nor Philo could have written either of these verses; not vs. 
19, because it seems to connect the person with the body; not vs. 
20, because it implies that there is such a thing as a pure body, 
a fit abode for a good soul. 

In 7:1-6 the origin of man is described in detail, the origin 
of the same man, Solomon, as in 8:19, 20, narrated with the same 


29See the discussion of 15:8, 1,16; 16:14 below. 
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purpose, that of showing that, however he may have excelled 
other men in endowment, he was like all men in nature, and 
gained his pre-eminent wisdom, not by peculiar native talents, 
but only, as every man must gain it, by prayer and as a gift from 
God. Man is here described wholly from the point of view of 
his body. He is mortal, earth-born and related to earth, molded 
as oap£ in the womb; while that which comes from heaven into 
man is no part of his original nature, but the “spirit of wisdom,” 
which is given in answer to prayer, and secures for men friend- 
ship with God. There is hardly room here for the idea of a 
descent of the soul into a human body, bringing with it some 
memory of its native region. The movement is upward by divine 
help, from mortality and earthliness toward God, not downward 
from nearness to God, through some degrading impulse, into 
earthly life. 
The origin of man is described again in 15:11, in dependence 

on Gen. 2:7. Of the idol-maker it is said: 

Hyvonee Tov wAdoavra abrov 

kai Tov éurvevoavra aite Wuxnv évepyovcayv 

kai éudbvonoavra mvevpa Lwrixov. 
The last two lines are quite certainly identical in meaning. The 
verbs are synonymous, the descriptive attributes are not distinc- 
tive, and between the nouns themselves, yvy7 and mvedua, the 
author seems in this connection to have made no clear discrimi- 
nation (cf. 15:8, 16; 16:14). The avo fwAs which, according 
to Gen. 2:7, God breathed into man, and the vy Sa@ca which 
man became, are not here kept apart. The yvy7 or veda of 
man is what God breathes into him, and is first of all vitality, life 
itself. At death man returns to the earth from which he was 
taken, 76 THs uyis amaitnbels ypdéos (15:8). The yvy7, then, 
does not fully belong to man. The earth is his native element. 
The yvy7 is a loan from God, and at death the debt is paid. The 
man returns to earth and his soul is taken back by God. This is 
obviously Jewish and nothing else. It agrees with 8:19, but not 
with 8:20; that is, man is not a soul that enters a body, but a 
body, formed of earth, growing in the womb (7:1 ff.), to which a 
soul is allotted, or lent. So in 15:16 man is one who has 
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borrowed his spirit (7d rvedpa Sedavcpévos). Again, alluding to 
God’s healing by means of the brazen serpent, the writer says 
(after I Sam. 2:6, etc.), that only God can both slay and make 
alive. Man can slay, éfeAOdv 5é rvedpa ovn avactpépe, ovdé ava- 
Aver uxiv taparnupGeicav; that is, he cannot turn back [into 
the one whom he has slain] the spirit that has gone forth, nor 
can he release a soul that has been received, or taken possession 
of [by God} (16:14).” Grimm supplies eis dou, but it is more 
probable that the idea in the author’s mind is still the same as in 
15:8, 16; moreover he nowhere says that the wvy7 goes to 
Hades—another indication that he is more Jew than Greek. 
The soul is taken back at death by God, and man cannot 
recover it. 

But to all that has been argued thus far it will of course be 
objected that in 9:15 and 11:17 we have ideas unmistakably 
Platonic, and that if these verses reveal the author’s knowledge 
and acceptance of the Platonic dualism, it is right to assume that 
8:20 is also Platonic, and if 8:20, then 1:4. 

Solomon’s prayer for wisdom (9:1-18) confesses that, though 
man was made for dominion and for righteousness, yet he is at best 
weak and short-lived and lacking in understanding, so that even 
one who is perfect as a man is to be reckoned as nothing unless 
he have the wisdom that comes from God. The necessity of this 
divine help is enlarged upon in vss. 13-18, chiefly in the language 
and spirit of the Old Testament ;" but in vs. 15 a ground of man’s 
limited powers of knowledge is found in his body. Because of 
its weight and burden the mind of man can know earthly things 
but imperfectly, and heavenly things not at all unless God sends 
his holy spirit. This, however, God does send, in answer to 
prayer, and a sufficient and saving knowledge of God is therefore 
within every one’s reach. The “corruptible body” or “earthly 
tent” (cf. Isa. 38:12; Job 4:19)” is an explanation, not of the sin, 
but of the ignorance of man. This is the prayer of a perfect man, 


30 Cf. Eccles. 8:8. 

31 Compare, e. g., Isa. 40:18, 14; Jer. 23:18a; Job 15:8; 28: 20-22; 36:22; Sirach, 42:21. 

82 Xnqvos had almost lost its figurative sense and become practically a synonym of 
capa, See illustrations of this use in Heinrici, Das Zweite Sendschreiben des Paulus an 
die Korinther, p. 241. . 
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one in whom a good soul is united with an undefiled body. It is 
not therefore the impurity of the body, whether ritual or moral, 
that is in mind, but its mortality. The thought is the same as 
that of 7:1-6 and 9:5. The verse reads: 

POaptiv yap copa Bapwa Yyjv, 

kai BpiOa rd yeddes oxjvos voiv rodvdpovrida. 
That the language is Platonic is not to be questioned; whether 
the thought is Platonic, the author himself should be allowed to 
decide. The sentence in the Phaedo (81 C) on which the verse 
is commonly thought to depend runs as follows: 

"EpBpBes 8€ ye rovro [7d cwparoedis|™ oierGar xpy evar xai Bap xai 
yeades xai Spardv: 5 8) Kal Exovea } romirn Wuxi Bapwverai re Kal Edxerau 
madw eis tov Spatov Témov, x. T. A. 

The common or related words in the two passages are : 


Wisdom Plato 
1. Bpida éuBpibés 
2. 7d ye@des oxivos yeades 


3. Bapwa poxnv Bapé and 4 Wx Bapwera. 


Grimm hesitates to affirm direct literary dependence, but E. 
Pfleiderer™® and Menzel® think this certain. 

Plato is speaking here, not of the hindrance that the body 
offers to the mind in its search for truth, but of the lot after 
death of souls which have been defiled by the body during the 
earthly life. Such souls, he says, have, through constant occupa- 
tion with the body, taken something corporeal into themselves; 
and this corporeal element which the soul has absorbed, not the 
body itself—7é cwparoedés, not Td c@pa—we must think to be 
burdensome, and heavy, and earthy, and visible, so that such a 
soul is weighed down and dragged back to the visible region. 
Hence such a soul may sometimes even be seen at its tomb 
because of the body-like element that it has taken with it from 
its life with the body. After such wanderings it must be again 
imprisoned in a body, perhaps that of some animal most fitting 
its character. The connection of our verse with this passage 


33 Not 1rd capa, which Grimm and others supply. 
34 Op. cit., pp. 295f. 35 Op. cit., p. 61. 
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in Plato is therefore purely one of words and not at all one of 
thought, a fact which commentators do not seem to have regarded 
as important. But if our author had the Phaedo before him he 
could easily have found striking expressions of a thought at least 
in form closely like the one he has in mind, namely, that the body 
stands in the soul’s way in its effort to gain wisdom,” instead of 
fixing upon a passage which has an entirely different meaning, 
and has nothing whatever to do with this thought. That it is 
remotely through the influence of this passage in Plato that the 
words éuSpibés, yeddes, Baptvw, became associated as expressing 
the relation of body to soul is not impossible. But that the writer 
of Wisdom selected them from Plato and made the application 
(expressing a Platonic thought in Platonic language which Plato 
used to express an entirely different thought) is improbable. The 
improbability will not lessen when we find that one so deeply 
concerned as our author is with the subject of immortality shows 
in all that he says about it not the slightest trace of the influence 
of the Phaedo, though this was the greatest book on the subject 
which the world had up to his time produced. Both in concep- 
tion and in argument he follows a wholly different and unrelated 
course. But our immediate concern is with the question whether 
the thought of 9:15 is really Platonic, or not. Our author thinks 
of a body free from impurity as hindering the mind merely by 
the limitations of finiteness and mortality, while Plato regards 
the body as the seat of passions, of evil appetites, desires, and 
fears, which obscure the soul’s natural vision of truth by a morally 
degrading and corrupting influence. In the Phaedo the only way 
in which the soul can see things as they are is by freeing itself 
as much as possible from the body. Indeed, it is only after actual 
death, which consists in the separation of body and soul, that the 
soul can fully gain truth. But the Book of Wisdom contains no 
such ascetic doctrine, and suggests absolutely no ascetic practice. 
The verse before us describes an inevitable fact about man. It 
does not find a moral cause of this fact in some sin or defect of 
the soul which brought it into the body, nor in the inevitable evil 
of the body as matter; nor does it seek escape by the moral effort 


36 See, e. g., Phaedo, 66, 67. 
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of suppressing the body, by the practice of dying. Neither is the 
body man’s fault, nor is its burden te be removed by his effort. 
It is natural and indispensable to man, and belongs to the best of 
men. It is not an insurmountable barrier in the way of wisdom, 
for there is an open path by which wisdom can be gained here 
and now. The way is not escape from the body as from a prison 
or grave, but the coming into body and soul (1:4) of the divine 
spirit of wisdom. Our author’s positive injunction could only be 
to keep body and soul alike pure, since only on this condition can 
the prayer for the divine wisdom be granted (1:4). The man in 
whose person our author speaks gained wisdom in this way, 
through prayer and by the gift from above. He possessed a 
pure body, and when he asked for wisdom he received with it 
all good things of the bodily life, health and comeliness, riches, 
power, and honor (7:11; cf. vss. 8-10).” Our author knew how 
to idealize the Solomon of biblical history, but even he would 
hardly have chosen this hero if his own ideal had been that of 
asceticism. The book is full of the spirit of confidence and 
exultation in the actual possession of wisdom.” This verse, 9:15, 
can therefore only mean that wisdom must be sought from God, 
and cannot be gained by man’s unaided effort. But this is not a 
Platonic dualism; it is Jewish religion, expressing itself first in 
Scripture form (9:13), then in certain Platonic phrases which 
the author had caught from the popular philosophical teaching 
of his day. Such a literary use of: current phraseology, derived 
from a different world-view from one’s own, is not unnatural. This 
verse does not, then, compel us to admit a dualism which 1:4 and 
8:19, 20 exclude. It neither compels nor permits us to attribute 
to our author “the Platonic conception of a pre-existence of souls 
and a banishing of them into earthly bodies because of a pretem- 
poral fall.”” 

What has been said of 9:15 applies even more obviously to 
11:17. The verse contains a Platonic phrase, but not a Platonic 
thought. The phrase dyopgos An arose among Platonists, 
Aristotle being the first to use dAn in this sense. Plato had 


37 In accordance with I Kings 3:5-14. 39 Zockler, Die Apokryphen, p. 5. 
38 See, e. g., 6:22—7:14; 7:15-21; 8:2 ff. 
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used duopdos” of the world-stuff, and the phrase dAn dpuopdos 
was used by Stoics and by Philo." The Stoic use indicates that 
it did not necessarily carry dualistic implications with it, and our 
further study will make it probable that it was from the popular 
Stoicism of his time, rather than from Platonism, that our author 
took the phrase. That God made the world out of formless 
matter was not indeed a Hebrew conception; but the question 
that concerns us is whether to our author, as to Philo, the matter 
of which God made the world was evil and a cause of evil; and 
to this we may return a confident negative. In the material 
world as God made it only wholesome powers are operative (1:14). 
That God created the world of formless matter is an evidence only 
of his greater power, and it is only to illustrate and magnify his 
power that it is mentioned. God’s creation is altogether good. 
It is only man whose sin brings evil into it, and his sin is nowhere 
traced to the matter of which his body is formed. 

One verse which Grimm interprets in a Platonic direction we 
need not discuss in detail, since it is generally agreed that his 
rendering is mistaken. In 8:21 he rendered the word éyxparys 
by enthaltsam (as in Sirach, 26:15), whereas it must certainly 
be translated “possessed of,’’ “master of” (as in Sirach, 6:27; 
15:1; Bar. 4:1), supplying co¢/as from vs. 18, vss. 19, 20 being 
parenthetical. Grimm’s inference that we have here the Alexan- 
drian principle that the greatest possible freeing of oneself from 
the body is the foundation of virtue and the condition of the 
elevation of the spirit to the supersensible realm, is baseless. This 
is indeed the view that necessarily results from the dualistic theory 
of Plato and Philo, and is strenuously urged by them. The fact 
that it appears neither here nor elsewhere in the Book of Wisdom 
surely confirms us in our belief that its author did not accept the 
dualistic theory. 

It must already be evident that our writer’s view of the world 
should not be inferred from two or three isolated sentences, but 
rather that these sentences should be interpreted in the light of 
his general view. To this we must therefore now give some atten- 
tion. The Platonic or Philonic doctrine of the pre-existence of 


40 Timaeus, 51 A. 41See Grimm on Wisdom 11:17. 
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the soul, which is commonly attributed to our author, is a part of 
a certain philosophy and psychology. Its presence is indicated 
by causes and effects especially in three directions. It belongs, 
in the first place, to a dualistic conception of the universe, in which 
the ruling contrast is that between matter and spirit, and in man 
between body and soul. In the next place, evil in this universe 
is due to matter, and sin in man to the body. Sin is to be con- 
quered by a war against the body and by separation from the 
world, by anticipating that freedom of the soul from the body 
which only actual death can fully effect. Finally, to the pre-exist- 
ence of the soul corresponds its immortality. That which comes 
into the body as a foreign being is not involved in the body’s 
death. The bodily existence appears as an interruption of the 
soul’s normal life. We must therefore test our thesis that there 
is no Platonic doctrine of pre-existence in the Book of Wisdom by 
asking whether the grounds and results of such a doctrine are to be 
seen here, as they clearly are in Philo, in these three directions. 

The writer’s general view of the world is set forth in his con- 
ception of Wisdom. This is the most philosophical idea that the 
book contains, and the one most affected by Greek influence. But 
this conception, rooted in the native soil of Jewish monotheism, 
branches out, not in the direction of Platonic dualism, but in that 
of Stoic monism. The most philosophical and the most Hellenic 
passage in the book is 7:22—8:1; and here, as in related pas- 
sages (1:7; 12:1), it is not the Platonic doctrine of Ideas, but 
the Stoic conception of the World Soul that contributes to its 
development. Even here, however, the writer remains more Jew 
than Greek.“ Wisdom, which is once called Power (1:3) and 
several times Spirit, is the agency through which God made and 
maintains the universe, rules human history for the ends of 
righteousness and love, and imparts to individuals knowledge, 
friendship with himself, virtue and immortality. There is 
undoubtedly a certain want of adjustment between the physical 
and the ethical qualities and functions of Wisdom, but the author’s 
purpose to make it a unifying conception is unmistakable. Asa 


42 The doctrine of Wisdom is expounded in 1:1-7; 6: 12-25; chaps. 7—9 (especially 7:22— 
8:1); chaps. 10—11:1; cf. 12:1. 
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semi-physical substance and energy it fills the world, making and 
holding together all things; while as the pure image and outflow 
of the goodness of God, it refuses to dwell in unrighteous men. 
Regarded as the immanence of God in the creation, it is described 
as an all-penetrating, all-moving, all-renewing energy, various yet 
one, mobile yet steadfast. Regarded as God’s self-revelation and 
self-communication to men, it is characterized by moral qualities — 
righteousness, purity, and especially love. In both aspects Wisdom 
is the image of God; in one, of his power; in the other, of his 
goodness. In one view it penetrates all spirits, in the other it 
enters only into holy souls. No doubt the writer, though more 
Hebrew than Stoic, takes the physical aspects and activities of 
the Wisdom Spirit seriously. It literally fills and makes and 
rules all things (1:7; 7:22ff.; 12:1). The formless matter of 
which God made the world he evidently conceives of as wholly 
penetrated and ordered and mastered by this Spirit. There is no 
hint that matter presents an obstacle to this creative energy of God, 
or produces any defect in the creation. The divine declaration 
that the world is very good is accepted without reserve (1:14), 
and demonstrated with enthusiasm. Only one thing stands 
opposed to this Spirit of God, and that is not matter, even in 9:15, 
and not the devil, in spite of 2:24, but always and everywhere the 
sin of man. Death, which is the author’s summary word for all 
evil does not belong to God’s purpose, and was not made by him.“ 
Wicked men brought it upon them by their own deeds and choice 
(1:12-16; 2:28, 24). Nothing else excludes the presence or 
limits the potency of this divine Wisdom except the evil thoughts 
and deeds of man. Death is the only evil thing in the universe, 
and sin is the only cause of its presence. 

Wisdom, as the artificer of all things, knows and can reveal the 
mysteries of the physical universe (7:17-22a); but these, which 
occupy so large a place in books like Enoch, our author does not 
care to unfold. His interests are chiefly to set forth Wisdom as 
the way of personal salvation (1:1-7; chaps. 6-9), and to prove 
that it orders human life justly and with loving care for men 
(chaps. 10-19). It would lead us too far to show in detail how 


43 Contrary to Sirach, 11:14; 33: 14, 15; yet see 39:29; 40:9, 10. 
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eagerly the writer contends that there is no problem of evil, that 
all is well with the world, that even if not in seeming, yet always 
in reality, the forces of the world are working together to the 
ends of justice and goodness. In the last section of the book 
(chaps. 10-19) an effort is made to prove from sacred history 
that Wisdom in reality rules all things graciously (8:1), and that 
the creation itself fights on the side of God (5:17, 20ff.). The 
history of Israel, from Egypt to Canaan, exhibits the power, and 
especially the love, of God (11:21—12:2; 12:12-18, etc.). 
Through God’s all-pervading Spirit all things are ordered “by 
measure, and number, and weight” (11:20), in ideal fitness for 
moral ends. Men are punished in ways exactly fitting their sin 
(8? dv tus duaprdve: da rovrwv xoddferat, 11:16). This principle 
is variously illustrated (12:24-27; 16:1; 18:4, 5), and is shown 
to be a principle of love even more than of justice. The righteous 
suffer only in obviously beneficent measure and manner (12:19-22; 
15:2; 11:8-10; 16:4-11; 18:20-25). The physical creation acts 
with God in blessing and in punishment, in such ways that even 
the very thing that afflicts the wicked benefits the righteous 
(16:1 ff., 15 ff.; 19:6, 18-21). Beyond question the general 
view of the book is the thorough goodness of the creation, and the 
complete subordination of nature to moral ends through the all- 
penetrating and ruling Spirit. Formless matter meets us nowhere 
but in 11:17, and it is clear that material elements and forces do 
not block the way or limit the power of the divine government, 
but marvelously assist and further it. Philo, also, maintained 
the goodness of the universe, but in his view its perfection is seri- 
ously impaired by the matter of which God made it. In the 
Book of Wisdom the ruling contrast is decidedly not between 
matter and spirit, or body and soul, but between righteousness 
and sin. 

What then of sin? What is its source, if not the “corruptible 
body” composed of “formless matter’? Sin appears to be simply 
a man’s free choice of evil by which he renounces his true nature 
as a son of God and throws away his heritage of rulership and 
immortality.“ The nature and growth of sin are described in 


44 See 1:12, 16; compare 2:16-18; 2: 21-24; 9:2, 3; 6:3, 4, 20, 21. 
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connection with those types of incorrigible sinners, the Egyp- 
tians and the Canaanites. The plagues of the Egyptians and 
their destruction in the Red Sea, and the extermination of the 
Canaanites required justification as deeds of a God whose nature 
was distinguished above all by forgiving and saving love. The 
justification was found in the hopeless and final character of their 
wickedness. The sin of the Canaanites was especially heinous 
and deeply ingrained (12:3-6, 10,11); yet the language that 
describes it contains no doctrine of original sin, nor any suggestion 
that either the devil or the material body was responsible for it. 
Even to them God gave room for repentance: ov« a@yvody drt 
movnpa % yéveois avTa@v Kal Eudutos 7 Kaxia avta@v, cal Sti ov pH 
adrXay7n Oo Aoyiopuds adTar eis Tov aidva, oTépua yap hv KaTnpayévoy 
an’ apxijs (12:10b, 1la). The inference is that God’s forbear- 
ance toward these who were “due to death” (12:20), was only 
the greater proof of his strength (vss. 12-18), and that we, in 
imitation of God, ought to be lovers of men (vs. 19). 

The fundamental sin, in our author’s view, is not sensual pas- 
sion, but idolatry. Idolatry issues indeed in all sorts of immorali- 
ties, but its root is ignorance of God; and this again seems to be 
traced to some inherent perversity or dullness of the mind, rather 
than to the bodily nature. ‘Foolish were |#oav must be sup- 
plied on account of the following zapjv] all men by nature | duce |, 
and ignorance of God was with them” (13:1). It is of course 
possible with Grimm to interpret duce: by 9:15, as referring to 
the body; but we should surely have a right to expect some hint 
of this in the elaborate discussion that follows, and no such hint 
is given. The visible world is good, not evil (13:1), and it is 
because it is so good, because of the beauty and grandeur of 
created things, that men have stopped with these and failed to see 
that they revealed the greater beauty of their invisible author 
(13:1 ff.). For this men are partly excusable (vss. 6, 7), but 
partly at fault (vss. 8,9). The beauty of the world which should 
reveal God, is in fact a cause of idolatry. Another explanation of 
idolatry (14:12-21) traces it to images of a lost child, or of an 
absent ruler. These images are idealized, and finally worshiped. 
Then from this radical fault spring all sorts of immorality, at first 
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as a part of worship, and then as an all-dominating wickedness 
(14:22-31): 9 yap rév avovipwr cidddrwv Opnoxela travtis apy? 
xaxod Kal aitia nai mépas éoriv (14:27). This is surely not the 
language of one to whom dA7 or c@ya is the beginning or principle 
and the cause of evil. That it is ignorance of God,“ unbelief in 
him,“ with the resulting idolatry, that is the root of sin and evil 
is no less evident in chapters 1, 2, where the author describes the 
contemporary form of the ancient sins of Egyptians and Canaanites. 
The denial of God and of the unseen is the fundamental creed of 
the ungodly (2:1-5, 22), and sensuality and cruelty are its results 
(2:6-20). 

Here, however, we meet the famous sentence, “ By envy of the 
devil death entered into the world, and they experience it who 
belong to his part” (2:24). The language of this verse belongs 
to another type of dualism, not the Hellenistic, but that which we 
find especially in the apocalyptical books of Palestinian Judaism. 
The foreign relations of this sort of dualism, if we are to look for 
them at all, belong rather in the Persian than in the Greek world. 
But does our author adopt the views of this school or tendency 
when he falls in this single verse into its language? No one has 
ever urged that Satan or demons had an important place in our 
author’s theology. He has, in strict consistency, no room in his 
world for any divine being except God, or for any spirit except 
God’s one omnipresent and omnipotent Spirit of Wisdom. He 
nowhere connects idolatry with demons, a connection easy and 
often made; just as he nowhere connects immorality with the body. 
Idolatry, that primary sin, is due to ignorance of God, and immo- 
rality is the result of idolatry. Of course if the author had denied 
the existence of a devil he would hardly have written this verse, 
or would have allegorized the story of the fall as Philodoes. He 
touches for this once upon ideas capable of development into a 
pronounced dualism, and actually so developed by some Jews, but 
he does not adopt the dualism. The verse is of course a summary 
allusion to Genesis, chap. 3; but though it is the first definite 
identification of the serpent with the devil which we meet in Jewish 
literature, it is safe to affirm that our author was not the first to 


4 See 12:27; 13:1-9; 14:22; 15:11, 12; 16:16, 46"Amoreiv, 1:2; 10:7; 12:17; 18:13. 
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make the identification, for he has no special interest in it and 
makes no further use of it. It is quite evident that 2:23, 24 is 
exactly parallel in thought to 1:12-16. The fact that the devil 
tempted man belonged to the story as he had been taught to 
understand it, but does not explain or excuse man’s sin; and it is 
man’s sin alone which explains his death. Sin is the choice of 
death, and actually appears to be the cause that called it into 
being. The close likeness between the last lines of 1:16 and of 
2:24 deserves attention. Supplying the line of 1:15 which is 
wanting in the Greek, we obtain Odvaros as the reference of airdv 
and éxevov in 1:16. Death is personified, as Hades is in 1:14, 
where it is said that he has no palace (or crown, cf. 5:16) on 
earth. The ungodly make Death their friend, dr d£:ol eiow rijs 
éxe(vou pepidos elvat. When now we compare this with 2:24, 
mepdgovow 8 avrov [Odvarov]| oi ris éxelvov [ diaBdrov} pepldos 
évres, our impression is that the devil is scarcely more than the 
personification of death. Certainly death is his proper realm and 
portion. Our author maintains his doctrine that the universe is 
altogether good and wholly filled with the divine Spirit by deny- 
ing that God made death (1:13; 2:23), and by denying its reality 
in the case of the righteous (3:1f.). We may infer that a devil 
whose realm is dependent on sin, and manifests itself only in the 
self-destruction which sin brings upon itself, would be incapable 
of lifting himself up into serious rivalry with God, or becoming 
a menace to the author’s monism. His being and reign border 
close on the non-existent. Our writer’s mode of thinking made 
it quite possible for him to accept the reality of the devil of cur- 
rent thought and yet give him practically the value of a mere 
symbol of temptation and death. The distinction between the 
figurative and the literal in Jewish writing can seldom be made by 
a sharp line, and needs to be drawn with almost as much tact in 
the case of the writer of Wisdom as in that of Paul and the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel. It is of course possible to infer from 
this verse, 2:24, that the writer divided the universe between God 
and Satan; attributed sin and death, which God did not make, to 
Satan; and separated mankind into two classes, those who belong 
to God and those who belong to the devil. But as a matter of 
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fact this is not his way of thinking. He expresses himself so 
explicitly as to God’s sole activity and universal presence and rule 
through the Spirit of Wisdom, and as to man’s sole responsibility 
for sin and death, that we confidently refuse to draw such infer- 
ences from a single verse, and because of it to class the book with 
Enoch, chaps. 1-36, and the Assumption of Moses. In just the 
same way we have seen how possible it is to infer from 9:15 that 
the writer adopted the Jewish Hellenistic type of dualism, divid- 
ing the universe between matter and spirit, making matter the 
source of evil, ascribing sin and death to the corruptible and 
defiling body, and regarding the soul as an immortal being tem- 
porarily imprisoned in the body. But the author in fact does not 
adopt and carry through this dualism any more than the other; 
and 9:15 is as isolated as 2:24. He expresses himself explicitly 
in regard to the nature of sin and death and the way of escape 
from sin and from mortality; and he does not locate sin in the 
body, nor attribute death to the body, nor prescribe a dying to 
the body as the way of salvation. There is in reality a close 
analogy between the two cases. There is quite as much ground 
for the former inference, which no one makes, as for the latter, 
which almost everyone accepts. I am bound to believe that the 
reason why the Hellenistic dualism is accepted as the doctrine of 
the book and the Palestinian (apocalyptical) dualism is rejected, 
lies not in anything in the book itself, but in the fact that it is a 
Greek book, and that in its conception of Wisdom it occupies a 
midway position between Proverbs, chap. 8, and the Logos of 
Philo. If 2:24 is a harmless use of current language which really 
says no more than 1:16, why should it be insisted that 9:15 must 
mean so much more than 9:5 and 7:1-6? In fact both passages 
illustrate this writer’s habit of adopting modes of expression that 
belong to views of the world and types of religion different from 
his own. In this he is not indeed so different from other men; 
but one who is not a systematic thinker, and who finds it every- 
where easy to slip into spiritualizing interpretations will go farther 
in this direction than others. 

But if neither in his general view of the world nor in his con- 
ception of sin and evil does our author prove to be a Platonist, 
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does it not remain true that his doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul is Platonic and harmonizes with, if it does not actually require, 
his acceptance of the Platonic doctrine of the soul’s pre-existence ? 
If in our book the immortality of the soul takes the place of the 
Jewish doctrine of the resurrection, and is maintained in contrast 
to the corruptible nature of the body it would seem natural to 
infer that the writer accepted the Greek distinction of body and 
soul, and that the pre-existence and the immortality of the soul, 
were with him as with Plato and Philo, inseparable parts of one 
view of the nature of man. We have, therefore, to ask whether 
his conception of immortality is of the sort that implies pre-exist- 
ence, or agrees well with it, or at the very least permits it. 

We notice at the outset that the writer’s conception of immor- 
tality rests, as that of the rabbis did, primarily on Genesis, chaps. 
1-3. The story of creation and the fall is taken to mean that 
God made man for dominion and eternal life, and that sin is man’s 
free choice of death (Wisdom, 1:12-16; 2:23, 24). Not because 
in man a soul immortal by nature is united with a mortal body is 
the death of the body powerless to destroy the life of the soul; 
but because God, entering upon creation from the impulse of love 
(11:24-26), made man in his own image, is immortality man’s 
destined end. Only his sin shuts him off from the goal. The 
writer’s interpretation of the story of the fall shows his character- 
istic blending of the literal and the figurative. That he accepts 
the story as historical fact is a matter of course (2:24), but in 
effect the story means to him that each man who sins brings death 
upon himself, and that those who do not sin do not really die 
(1:12-16). Adam is not made responsible for the power of sin, 
nor for the reign of death. On the contrary, following a line of 
which Sirach, 49:16 is our first witness, Adam is thought of as an 
example of righteousness (10:1, 2). According to the principle 
of 1:15; 3:1, 2, Adam did not die. His repentance must have 
saved him from death. Cain was the first one in reality to die; 
and we find almost the thought of Philo” that Cain really killed 
himself, not his brother, because he killed the virtue in which 
true life consists (10:3). There is of course the literal sense in 


47 Quod det. potiori insid. soleat, 14. 
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which all men descended from Adam are mortal as he was (7:1), 
and all, good and bad, have the same lot in birth and death (7:6). 
But there is a reality in comparison with which this outward lot is 
only aseeming. The reality is that only sinners die. 

Next, then, to the dependence of the author’s doctrine of im- 
mortality on Genesis, chaps. 1-3, is to be put the resulting fact 
that his doctrine is not the immortality of the soul, but the immor- 
tality of righteousness and of righteous men. His text is: diaco- 
civn yap abdvartds éotiv, injustitia autem mortis est acquisitio 
(1:15). With this our question might seem to be already answered. 
The immortality of righteousness is not the sort of immortality 
that involves a doctrine of the pre-existence of the soul. It is 
not the sort of immortality which the soul brings with it into the 
mortal body. It is the sort that man can gain by moral effort. 
This, however, does not excuse us from further study, for Plato and 
Philo also think that it is by philosophy that men are immor- 
talized. It is possible on the basis of Platonism, to think of the 
soul as indestructible, and yet use the word immortality of a 
blessed life of the soul in communion with God. 

Our next observation is that the doctrine of immortality is 
maintained in the Book of Wisdom in opposition to a definite 
denial of it by the “‘ungodly” (aceBeis). They used in part the 
familiar arguments from appearances. Birth happens in an off- 
hand way; life is short; death is certain, and no one ever escaped 
it (2:1, 2a). But they added a theoretical argument based on 
the nature of the soul (2:20, 3): The breath of life in man is 
as insubstantial as smoke. His reason (Adyos) is a spark produced 
by the beating of the heart. When the spark goes out the body 
becomes ashes, and the spirit is dispersed like thin air (1é mvedpa 
diayvOnceras ws yaivos ajp). Apart from these expressions the 
argument that death ends all is Hebraic in character, and is closely 
paralleled in Job and Sirach,* and especially in Ecclesiastes.” 
The verses before us (2:26, 3) have in part Old Testament con- 
nections. Ecclesiastes 12:7 is reflected in vs. 3, but it is as clearly 
materialized here as it is spiritualized in IV Ezra, 7:78. The 


48 E. g., Job 7:7, 9; 14:10-12; 27:3; 34:14, 15; Sirach, 17:28 (23); 38:21; 44:9, 
49 See Grimm, p. 30, n. 3. 
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chapter depicts a degenerate type of Epicureanism, and vss. 2, 3 
contain a defense of it in the form of a popular materialistic theory 
of the soul, the roots of which are in Heraclitus and Zeno. Now 
it is a striking disclosure of our author’s point of view with refer- 
ence to immortality that, although he states the theory of his 
opponents that the soul is a product of bodily functions and hence 
ends with the body, he yet offers no theory of his own in reply. 
We should expect him at least to affirm, if not to argue, that the 
soul is not produced by bodily processes, but is independent of 
the body and not involved in its dissolution. But neither here 
nor anywhere in the book do we find an argument or even an 
assertion of this kind. In the Phaedo (70, 77, 78) the same 
theory is stated, that the soul is of the nature of air or smoke, 
and will be blown away and dissipated when removed from the 
body; and over against it the independent and indestructible 
nature of the soul is proved. But the author of Wisdom meets 
the assertion that death is due to the material nature of the soul 
only by the assertion that death is due to nothing but sin. He 
makes no effort to disconnect the soul from the body, or to find 
in the nature of the soul a ground for belief in its immortality. 
He draws out the crooked thoughts and wicked devices of his 
adversaries at length (2: 6-20; cf. 5:1-14). He finds the root 
of their fault in ignorance of God and the denial of his righteous 
rule and sure rewards (2:22). He does feel the need of affirming 
and proving the reality and universal presence of the Spirit of 
Wisdom in the world. The immortality in which he believes 
belongs primarily to this Spirit (12:1), and is imparted by it to 
men (6:17-21; 8:17; 15:3); but it does not belong to the nature 
of the soul. 

One is tempted to think that the author did not disprove the 
theory of 2:2, 3 because he accepted it as true for those who 
uttered it. These are the perverse thoughts that separate men 
from God (1:3), the words by which the ungodly call death to 
them (1:16). Their final lot, as they themselves confess, is in 
accordance not only with their desert but with their expectation 
(5:1-20). They expected to be as though they had never been 
(2:2), and this is in fact their end (5:9 ff.). Indeed in the 
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proper sense of the word they have never lived at all (5:13), for 
only righteousness is life. “The ungodly shall be requited even 
as they reasoned” (3:10). It shall be to them according to their 
faith. Their death illustrates that fitness of the penalty to the 
sin which characterizes the rule of the divine wisdom.“ The 
argument of the wicked that death ends all is their choice of death 
as their portion, and does not contradict the writer’s faith that 
immortality can be gained by righteousness. The only difference 
between them is that, while they think that it is their nature, he 
declares that it is their sinful choice that makes hopeless death 
their final lot. He offers, not a theory that the soul is immortal, 
but a way of escape from death, open to any who will enter it. 

Is it not, then, the soul in distinction from the body that he 
believes can attain immortality? This is neither to be affirmed 
nor denied hastily. It is really a difficult question to answer with 
confidence. It is of course commonly affirmed. Schwally, for 
example, says that the book knows no resurrection, but only an 
immortality of the soul;“ and cites 6:19; 1:15; 3:4; 15:3; 8:18, 
17, in proof of the statement that the phrase tas 5¢ Wuydas a0avd- 
tous, which Josephus uses in describing Essene doctrine, applies 
to the Book of Wisdom. The passages cited contain the words 
abavacia, 40dvatos, 4¢Gapola, but not one of them contains the 
word Wvy7, nor is this connection found anywhere else. These 
three words are favorite and characteristic words of our author. 
They are used of the destination for which God made man (2:23) ; 
of the hope of the righteous (3:4) ; of that which Wisdom imparts 
to those who love and follow her (6:18, 19; 8:13, 17), that which 
belongs, together with righteousness, to the knowledge of God 
(15:3); of the memory of virtue (4:1; cf. 8:13); and dp@apros 
is applied to the Spirit of God and to the Law (12:1; 18:4). 
It is scarcely an accident that these words are never used of the 
soul. The omission would be strange in the case of one whose 
eschatology rested on the contrast between a mortal body and an 
immortal soul. The contrasted word Ovnrds is used of man (7:1; 


48 Compare M. Sanhedrin, X. 1: He who says that the resurrection of the dead is not to 
be derived from the Law has no part in the world tocome. That is, He who denies the resur- 
rection will not rise. 


49 Das Leben nach dem Tode, p. 180. 
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9:14; 15:17); p@aprds of an idol (14:8), and, in the one verse 
whose rights we are testing (9:15), of the body. The question 
whether in this verse P@aprév cHpya implies the apOapris wuy7 
which we look for elsewhere in vain is precisely the question 
before us. 

The word yvy7 does occur in connection with the thought of 
the life after death in 2:22; 3:1, 13; 4:14; but the expressions 
used are not conclusive proof that immortality belongs to the soul 
apart from the body. The order of words in the phrases yépas 
uxyav apopov, Sixalov 58 Wuyal, x. T. r., aperth yap hv Kuplp 7 
vx? avrod, shows that the emphasis is not on yvy7, as if in con- 
trast to o@pua, but on the characterizing words. It is the blame- 
less soul, the souls of righteous men, the God-pleasing soul, that 
gains the reward. It is the wages of holiness for which men 
should hope (2:22). The subject of the verbs in 3:2 ff., though 
in form Wvya/, is certainly in the writer’s thought Sia.” In 
4:14 it is clear that it is the man, not the soul, that is translated 
(cf. 4:10). Nor does any stress belong to yvyxr in the phrase 
év émicxorn Wuyov (3:13; cf. 2:20; 3:7; 4:15). In all these 
passages the Old Testament meaning of nephesh, ‘person,’ is 
almost, if not quite, an adequate rendering of yvy7. When it is 
asked, then, whether 9:15 does not imply the idea of an apOapros 
ux we have a right to hesitate. That this was the implication 
in the minds of those who first shaped the language of the verse, 
Plato and his successors, we have already fully acknowledged. 
That a Jew could adopt the language without this implication, 
Paul makes it easier for us to realize. Paul remained a Hebrew 
in his vigorous rejection of the Greek (Platonic) idea of the im- 
mortality of the incorporeal soul; yet he either quotes this very 
verse from Wisdom or says the same thing in similar language in 
a passage in which he is affirming resurrection in contrast to 
immortality (II Cor. 5:1-4). Unquestionably the opposite of 
P0aprov cHpa in Paul’s view is 4pOaprov c@ya. He hoped for a 
body not corruptible and earthly, not burdening the soul, but 
fitted for its highest and best life. The right to compare the writer 
of Wisdom with Paul is wholly independent of the current opinion 


50 Compare 4:7 ff.; 5:15 f. 
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that Paul knew and used the book. In antecedents and training, 
and in their modes of thought, the two men are somewhat related 
to each other; and at more points than one each of them helps us 
to understand the other. According to Paul the yvy7 is not the 
immortal part of man. Body and soul must both be spiritualized 
if man is to attain immortality. In Wisdom 6:17-21 the succes- 
sive steps of the process of moral and religious discipline are 
traced by which man reaches the goal of immortality. Taking the 
passage in connection with others which speak of the indwelling 
of the Spirit of Wisdom in man (1:1-5; 7:27) we reach a con- 
ception not far from that of Paul, that it is the gift and indwelling 
of the divine Spirit that becomes in mortal man the power both 
of righteousness and of immortality (cf. 8:7, 17; 15:3). 

Lest it should be objected that Paul’s doctrine is solely the 
result of the resurrection of Christ and of the identification of the 
Spirit with him, it must be pointed out more fully how deeply our 
author’s doctrine of immortality is rooted in the Old Testament. 
His doctrine is that righteousness leads to life and sin to death; 
and stated in this way it is at once evident that it is essentially a 
Hebrew doctrine. We have already noticed one of the Old Testa- 
ment sources of our author’s doctrine of immortality, namely Gene- 
sis, chaps. 1-3." More than one inference could be drawn from the 
account of the fall. It might be said that Adam’s sin brought 
death upon all his descendants, or that since all men have died, 
all must have sinned.” Our author adopts neither of these views, 
but denies that all men do in reality die. The righteous only 
seem to die, but are really translated into the presence of God 
(3:1 ff.). 

That the word translation best expresses the process by which 
the righteous escape death is indicated by the writer’s use of a sec- 
ond Old Testament source of his doctrine, the story of Enoch. 
This also was capable of being variously applied. By the majority 
the fact was simply accepted that Enoch, Elijah, perhaps Moses and 
a few others,” never experienced death, but were transported to 


51 Especially Gen. 1: 26, 27 (cf. Ps. 8:6-10) ; 1:31; 2:7, 17; 3:19. 
52IV Ezra, 7:48; Rom. 5:12. 
53See IV Ezra, 6:26; Syr. Apoc, Baruch, 13:5; 24:2; 25:1. 
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Paradise, where they are still living in the body. In this there 
was no element of hope for the average man, though such excep- 
tional cases enforced the thought of Genesis, chaps. 1-3, that man 
was made for immortality. But to our author Enoch’s translation 
is a type of the death of the righteous, and especially the vin- 
dication of God’s love and power in the case of their early death 
(4:7-19). According to this passage death is not preferred 
because it frees the soul from the burden of the body; it is not 
desired as the condition for the attainment of wisdom; but one 
who in youth has already attained that perfection in knowledge 
and character which is usually gained only by the discipline of a 
long life, having in the real sense reached old age while still young 
(4:8, 9, 13), may be taken out of this world that his virtue may 
not be harmed by the influence of evil men. His death is an ideal 
condemnation of those who live long and yet do not possess virtue 
(4:16). 

A third Old Testament source of our author’s doctrine is the 
often repeated faith of Law and Prophecy and Wisdom that life 
is for the righteous and death for the wicked.“ Although the 
Psalms probably and the Proverbs certainly, contained no doctrine 
of a life after death, yet one who holds that doctrine can find 
abundant and satisfying expression of it in such passages as Psalms 
16:11, 12; 34: 21-23; 73: 23-26, and in the conception of life 
and death in Proverbs.” Here as, in the preceding instances, the 
question is one of interpretation. The original writers evidently 
meant by life, long and happy and honorable life, rich in the 
experience of the favor of God; and by death, premature and un- 
happy death, and the absence of what gives life its higher worth. 
Dillmann well says, 

Such sentences are not exhausted by saying that wisdom and piety 
keep men from untimely death, and that sin and folly cast men down in 
misfortune and early death. Although this is certainly meant, yet there 
lies in such words the further thought that there is a death apart from 


bodily death, and a life in spite of bodily death. The absolute contrast 
which exists for the common consciousness between temporal life and 


54 Lev. 18:5; Deut. 30:15-20; Jer. 21:8; Ezek. 20:11, 13; Sirach, 15:17, etc. 
55 E. g. 1:31, 82; 2:18, 19; 3:22; 4:4-22; 5:5; 7:2, 26, 27; 9:18; 10:2; 11:4, 5, 7; 12:28; 18:14; 
14: 27, 32; 15: 24, ete. 
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temporal death is removed. There is a higher, truly immortal life within 
the temporal life, for which even the terrors of death have lost their 
power. From this the step is not a long one to the knowledge of a life 
after death, although in Proverbs this is not expressly affirmed.” 


I quote the passage because it expresses quite exactly the 
position of the writer of Wisdom. He no doubt takes this last 
step, but he takes it from the ground gained in the Book of Prov- 
erbs, and not from any other line of approach; and for him the 
step seems—and is—a short one. Proverbs 8:35, 36 comes little 
short of being an adequate summary of our writer’s doctrine of 
immortality, and was almost certainly in his mind when he wrote 
1:11b, 12,16. It reads: ai yap eodol wou eoda: Cwijs, nal éror- 
pafera Oérnows mapa Kupiov. oi 5é eis éue dwaprdvortes aceBovow 
Tas éavT@v wWuyds, Kal of picodyTés pe wyaTa@ow Odvarov. The 
Greek language and atmosphere of the writer of Wisdom no doubt 
helped him to take such words of his Hebrew Scriptures in a more 
absolute sense than they were meant; but on the other hand his 
Hebrew instincts prevented him from taking the Greek phrases 
and conceptions which he adopted as literally as they were taken 
by Greeks. His doctrine of immortality is, in the end, far nearer 
to Proverbs 8:35, 36 than to Plato’s Phaedo; and among those 
more nearly contemporary his relationship, in my judgment, is 
much closer to Paul than to Philo. His doctrine is not the im- 
mortality of the soul because of its nature, but the immortality of 
the righteous because of the justice and grace of God, and through 
the power of his indwelling Spirit. 

Does this mean that in any sense comparable to the Pauline 
the Book of Wisdom teaches a doctrine of resurrection, rather 
than immortality? It is safe to say that one who admitted 9:15 
into his book did not believe in the resurrection of the physical 
body; but other Jews besides Paul held to a resurrection in which 
the body was not earthly and corruptible, but starlike or angelic in 
nature.” Our author’s language is anything but explicit. Sieg- 
fried confesses that immortality in this book vacillates between 
continued personal existence [3:1 ff. ] and survival in the memory 
of posterity (8:13 [4:1]), or even the conception of an ideal 


56 Alttestamentliche Theologie, p. 399. 57 See Volz, Jidische Eschatologie, pp. 358 ff. 
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communion of life with Wisdom (8:17 [15:3]) which the righteous 
enjoy in this earthly existence.” It should be added that his occa- 
sional use of Messianic language leaves us in final uncertainty 
whether he regarded the Messianic hope as a figure which found 
fulfilment in individual immortality, or as destined to be literally 
fulfilled on some definite future day of judgment. The destiny of 
the righteous to rulership, which is the essence of the Messianic 
hope, is a favorite conception of the writer’s. He repeats it from 
Genesis 1: 26, 28 (9:2, 3), and uses it to express the final goal of 
the righteous (3:7, 8; 5:15, 16; 6:20, 21; cf. 4:16; 5:1). In 
chap. 6 this rulership appears to be spiritualized. Kings who have 
misused their divinely given authority are instructed that true 
rulership can be gained only by the love and discipline of Wis- 
dom, and consists in an incorruption which brings men near to 
God. Whether this is a future or, as perhaps in 8:17; 15:3, a 
present eternal life is not certain. 

The principal Messianic passage in the book is 3:7, 8. The 
whole passage 3:1—9, might mean that the souls of the righteous, 
when they return to God at death, are kept in that only half personal 
state in which the rabbis, as we shall see, conceived of souls as 
waiting in the divine treasury for the coming resurrection. Rest 
and peace and nearness to God describe their condition (3:1-3). 
Then the time of their visitation would be the resurrection, which 
would restore them to full life and activity in their destined call- 
ing as rulers of the world (3:7-9).” This may be the purpose for 
which the Lord safely kept them (4:17). If this is the writer’s 
forecast, then 5:1-14 must describe the actual judgment of the 
wicked by the righteous. On the other hand it is at least equally 
probable that 3:7, 8 does not follow after 3:1-6 but is parallel 
with it, and merely asserts that their heavenly blessedness is the 
real fulfilment of the prophetic hopes for the righteous people. 
In that case 5:1-14 is only a dramatic counterpart to 2:1-28. 
The figurative meaning seems more natural in 5:15, 16, for verse 
16 does not appear to follow after vs. 15 in time, but rather to 


58 Kautzsch’s Apokryphen, p. 930a. 


59Grimm interprets the passage as describing, first, the immortal blessedness of the 
righteous dead (vss. 1-6), and then the coming Messianic glory of the righteous who are 
still alive (vss. 7-9). 
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unfold in the language of Messianic eschatology the blessedness 
and glory of the righteous with God. In the description of judg- 
ment that follows (5:17-23), in distinction from 3:7-8, they seem 
to have no part. The Messianic language of these passages may 
be one more instance of the author’s facility in appropriating terms 
that do not properly belong to his own way of thinking. 

What is clear is only that the writer looked forward to a com- 
plete overthrow and final destruction of the wicked and to an 
immortal life of the righteous with God. The effort to define 
details will always be baffled by the vagueness of his language 
and by the habit of his mind, in which the outward and literal 
and the inward and spiritual pass over by indefinite gradations one 
into the other. The final overthrow of the wicked seems to be on 
earth, and their destruction in Hades (4:18, 19; 4:21—5:14; 
5:17-23; 17:21). The end of the righteous seems to be the realiza- 
tion in communion with God in heaven of that life and dominion 
for which man was made. We are tempted to say, by the help of 
15:8, 11, 16; 16:13, 14, that the writer thinks of the righteous 
as going with their souls to God, and of the wicked as going with 
their bodies to the dust (2:3). But this is beyond the evidence 
and is probably too definite, or too theoretical, for such a mind. 
The one certainty in regard to the wicked is that they die. We 
get the truest impression not from the slight intimation that they 
are conscious of suffering after death (4:18, 19), but from the 
heaping up of words declaring that they have utterly gone and left 
no trace behind (5:10-14). They fall by their own deeds into the 
hands of one who destroys both body and soul (cf. 1:11; 12:6). 
But while the wicked shall die, and indeed have never really 
lived (5:13), the righteous through their righteousness and by the 
gift of the Spirit live and shall live. 

The assumption that our author must have had a clear and 
consistent eschatology, and the effort to secure consistency and 
clearness either by rigorous interpretation or by literary analysis,” 


60 Compare Job 14:22. 


61The book has been declared composite of late by Wm. Weber, Zeitschrift far Wissen- 
schaftliche Theologie (1904), pp. 145 ff.; by Lincke, Samaria und seine Propheten (1903), 
pp. 119 ff., and by K. Kohler, Jewish Encyclopedia , art. *‘ Wisdom of Solomon.” The analy- 
ses do not agree, and the grounds are not convincing. 
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reveals a misunderstanding of the working of the Jewish mind in 
this region. Rohde” remarks that in the late period of Greek 
thought all the stages of development in regard to the continuance 
of the soul after the death of the body which had been reached in 
the course of time were present and valid at the same time, side 
by side. Much the same can be said of the Jewish eschatology, 
and the effort to obliterate this fact by literary analysis is largely 
a mistaken one. 

In spite, then, of remaining uncertainty at various points as to 
our author’s conception of the life after death and even on the 
crucial question whether he held to immortality of the soul or to 
some form of resurrection, it is, I believe, certain that his view, 
both in form and in spirit, is more Jewish than Greek. It is clear, 
if I am not quite mistaken, that his conception of immortality is 
not of the sort that requires the pre-existence of the soul as its 
pre-supposition. In fact it is hardly of such a character as would 
admit that doctrine by its side. Immortality is not connected 
with the divine breath which gives man life and constitutes his 
soul or spirit (15:8, etc.); it is conferred rather by that divine 
Spirit of Wisdom which the mature man gains by moral effort and 
by prayer. It is not man’s nature that decides whether he is to 
live or die, though the godless profess that it is (2:2, 3); it is 
his character. Immortality is at the same time man’s moral 
achievement and God’s gracious gift through his Spirit. 

Plato and Paul are the two greatest champions of faith in 
immortality, and represent the two great lines of argument, or 
ways of approach. Plato argues from the nature of the soul, Paul 
from the character and purposes and spiritual operations of God. 
What has just been said indicates that the ideas of the Book of 
Wisdom on this subject are distinctly of the Pauline rather than 
of the Platonic type, and we are better justified in filling out the 
vacant places in his thought by a cautious use of Paul than by the 
use of Philo. The writer of Wisdom does not care for the philo- 
sophical or scientific questions: Is the soul immortal? Will the 
soul live on after the body dies? He is interested only in the 
religious questions: Will God save man from death? Can man 


62 Psyche, II, p. 379. 
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attain immortality? The only sort of death with which he is con- 
cerned is the death which sin causes, the sort of death which 
already is, wherever sin is. The wicked only seem to live. And 
the only sort of immortality he cares about is that which rewards 
righteousness, and is already possessed by those in whom because 
of their righteousness the Spirit of Wisdom dwells, making them 
friends of God. The righteous only seem to die. In kinship to 
Wisdom is immortality. 

My conclusion is that the Platonic doctrine of the pre-exist- 
ence of the soul is not found in the Book of Wisdom. It is not 
the natural meaning of the one verse which is thought to assert 
it (8:20); it is not sustained by the two Platonic phrases (9:15; 
11:17) which are adduced in its support; it has not its inevitable 
accompaniments, its roots and fruit, in the writer’s views as to the 
world in general, which so far as they are not Jewish are Stoic 
in character, nor in his conception of the origin and nature of sin, 
nor in his view of death and his doctrine of immortality. It is 
not asserted that the book contains no idea of the pre-existence of 
the soul. A certain sort of pre-existence is implied in 8:19, 20; 
15:8, 11, 16; 16:14; but it is not the pre-existence of the person, 
the conscious moral self; it is not of the Greek, but of the Jewish, 
type. A doctrine of the pre-existence of the soul of which no use 
is made to refute a current materialistic notion of the soul’s 
nature (2:2,3); with which the belief in immortality, though 
earnestly urged, stands in no relation; from which no theoretical 
or practical inferences are drawn in the direction of an ascetic 
suppression of the body; which has nothing to do with the theory 
of ideas; can surely not be called Platonic. 


II. THE RABBINICAL DOCTRINE OF THE PRE-EXISTENCE OF 
THE SOUL 


The limits of this essay do not permit a complete study of the 
conception of pre-existence in Jewish literature. In particular a 
critical study of Philo and Josephus cannot here be undertaken. 
There are, however, two reasons for bringing forward in some 
detail illustrations of rabbinical ideas on this subject. One is that 
the argument thus far has turned on a distinction between Jewish 
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and Greek ideas of the soul; and on this and other subjects no 
literature is so well adapted as the rabbinic, to familiarize one with 
the ways of thinking characteristic of the Jewish mind. The 
other reason for introducing it is the currency here, as in the case 
of the Book of Wisdom, of what I must regard as a serious mis- 
conception. It is quite the accepted assumption of modern writers 
on Judaism that the pre-existence of the soul was a common doc- 
trine of the rabbis, and that they meant by it practically what 
Philo meant, or what we ourselves mean when we use the phrase. 
The proof that is generally offered for this assumption is a refer- 
ence to Weber’s Jiidische Theologie, pp. 212, 225 ff. I have else-' 
where had occasion to criticize Weber’s too dualistic (Platonic) 
account of the rabbinical doctrine as to the seat of sin;® and this 
criticism applies in part to his exposition of the doctrine of the 
pre-existence of the soul. I attempted to show that the rabbis 
did not adopt the Greek dualistic idea that the body is by nature, 
because made of matter, evil and the seat of the evil impulse, and 
that the soul is by nature pure and good, the seat of the good 
impulse. Their conception rather was that both good and evil 
propensities reside in the soul, or more strictly in the heart, the 
moral nature of man. The rabbis, in their doctrine of the yeger, 
have to do with simple moral facts and forces, and not with meta- 
physical theories. Now there is, I believe just a little evidence 
of Greek influence in the rabbinical doctrine of the pre-existence 
of the soul as in the doctrine of the yeger. 

The ideas of the rabbis as to the relations of soul and body 
rested on the old Hebrew.conception of the nature of man, not on 
the new Greek dualistic psychology. They had indeed provided 
themselves in the word 593 with an equivalent for c@pa; and, 
especially on the basis of Genesis 2:7, had adopted 77210) as its 
usual antithesis. They were able, therefore, to distinguish more 
clearly than Old Testament speech allows between the two parts 
of human nature. But their conception was not so much that of 
contrasted substances as of opposite origins; not that the guph 
was made of matter and the neshamah of spirit, but that the guph 


63*The Yeger Hara,a Study in the Jewish Doctrine of Sin,” Biblical and Semitic 
Studies (1901), pp. 93-156. 
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was from below, from the earth, and the neshamah from above, 
from God. The basis of their reflections on the relation of these 
two to each other and to the human personality is to be found not 
in scientific observations or in philosophical theory, but in a few 
often repeated texts of Scripture: first of all, Gen. 2:7; then as 
interpreting this, Isa. 57:16, with its suggestion that the life- 
giving breath of God is individualized, and that the individual 
“souls” are already made; I Sam. 25:29, furnishing the idea that 
God keeps the “souls” he has made, that is, the souls of the 
righteous, in a storehouse; then Job 12:10; Eccles. 3:21; 12:7, 
and a few other verses. The use made of such passages will 
appear from the quotations following. 

One of the most typical passages is the following morning 
prayer: 

When one awakes let him say, My God, the soul [M713] which thou 
hast given me is pure [770]. Thou hast formed it [m7zZ"] in me, and 
thou hast breathed it [MMmmp3] in me, and thou dost keep it within me 
["2"pa FI"74w73); and thou wilt hereafter take it from me, and thou wilt 
give it back to me again in the [Messianic] future [W35 “TMy]. As long as 
my soul is within me I thank thee,O Lord my God, and the God of my 
fathers, ruler of all worlds and Lord of all souls. Blessed art thou who 


givest back souls to dead bodies [o°m7a O™I55 Nyaw) TAM] 
(Berakoth, 60b). 

This prayer, as it is used in the Jewish Prayer Book today, 
may be taken to express almost any form of belief in the divine 
origin and destiny of the soul which the worshipers may hold, as 
we use verses from the Psalms to express our own faith in a life 
after death. But when we ask what conception of the soul this 
prayer was originally intended to express, it is surely evident that 
no Platonic or modern idea of pre-existence was in the mind of 
those who first shaped and used it. It rests upon the conception 
of man contained in Gen. 2:7. The neshamah is not the person, 
but is here, as uniformly in the rabbinical sayings, spoken of as 
something distinct from the “I,” and objective to it. It is God’s 
gift to the person, formed, or breathed, and kept in man by God. 
It always belongs to God and remains in his keeping (Job 12:10). 
When, at death, God takes this “soul” back, it is not the man’s 
self that returns to the heavenly regions from which he came, but 
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only the divine breath that animated and preserved his body 
during his earthly life. Yet this divine breath is so far indi- 
vidualized and connected with this man that when the time comes 
for him to be raised from the dead, God will give back the same 
neshamah to the same body,” and the man himself, the same 
man, will live again. In the whole passage the human person is 
thought of from the point of view of the body, not from that of 
the neshamah; in other words, its standpoint is that of Wisdom 
8:19. Not only is it implied that the man’s personality did not 
belong to the “soul” in its pre-existent state, but it is equally 
clear that the person does not go with the “soul” when God takes 
it back at death. All that one can hope and pray for is that God 
will keep his ‘‘soul” for him during his slumber in the grave, and 
give it back to him, that is, raise him from the dead and give him 
life again, in the age to come. The neshamah is still primarily 
the “breath of life” (Gen. 2:7). God is praised as the one who 
gives back “souls” to dead bodies; that is, as he gives souls to 
bodies that men may enter upon the earthly life, so will he do again 
that they may enter the new life of the Messianic age. The doctrine 
of resurrection which the passage contains is surely proof enough 
that we are in a Hebrew and not in a Greek world of thought. 

A man’s responsibility with reference to his soul is to return 
it to God pure as it came from him.’ On Eccles. 12:7, “‘and the 
ruah returns to God who gave it,” we read (Sabbath, 152b): 

What was given to you in purity, so give back to him in purity. Like 
a human king who divided royal garments among his servants. The wise 
folded them up and laid them in a chest; the fools did their work in them. 
After a time the king inquired after his garments. The wise gave them 
back to him clean, but the fools gave them back soiled As to the 
wise, he ordered that their garments go into the treasure-house ["Z48], 
and that they themselves go to their homes in peace. As to the fools he 
ordered that their garments be sent to be cleaned, and that they go to 
prison. So says the Holy One as to the bodies of the righteous, “He 
enters into peace, they rest in their beds” (Isa. 57:2); and as to their 
souls, “They shall be bound in the bundle of life with Yahweh” (I Sam. 
25:29). As to the bodies of the wicked he says, “There is no peace to 
the wicked” (Isa. 48:22); and as to their souls, “And the souls of thine 
enemies shall he sling out,” etc. (I Sam. 25: 29). 

6 This marks an advance beyond the idea that underlies Ezek., chap. 37 
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Remembering that this is strictly an allegory, not a parable, 
we notice how much more closely the man himself is associated 
with the body than with the soul. It is not the body, as we should 
expect, that is likened to a garment worn by the soul during the 
earthly life; but the soul is the garment lent to man by God during 
the earthly life, and at death, if it has not been defiled, it goes back 
into God’s treasury, while the good man himself is thought of as 
resting with his body in the tomb. 

We read on in Sabbath, 152b: R. Eliezer says: The souls of 
the righteous are kept [M123] under the throne of glory, but the 
souls of the wicked are slung back and forth (I Sam. 25:29).® 
A similar saying is ascribed to R. Eliezer ben Jose ha-Gelili in 
Sifre, Num., § 139: The soul, as long as a man lives, is kept in 
the hand of the Creator (Job 12:10), and after death is taken to 
the treasure-house (I Sam. 25:29). But this [as the verse shows | 
is true only of the souls of the righteous. So Jose b. Halaphta 
interpreted the two phrases in Eccles. 3:21 of ‘the souls of the 
righteous which are kept in the divine treasury (I Sam. 25:29), 
and the souls of the wicked which descend into Sheol (Ezek. 
31:13).”” 

According to R. Meir” the place where souls are kept, both 
before and after their earthly life, is in the highest heaven, the 
seventh, with those things that are nearest to God. Here are the 
souls of the righteous [dead ], according to I Sam. 25:29, and also 
the spirits and souls which are yet to be created [NVIW21 MINN 
mx avd Trsw]) (Isa. 57:16). Here is also the dew with which 
God will hereafter awaken the dead (Ps. 68:10 [cf. Isa. 26:19 ])— 
a striking indication that the righteous dead have not reached 
their consummation when their “souls” have been received back 
into the presence of God. It is not they themselves that live there 
in the seventh heaven, but only their “‘souls.” They are there 
after death only in the same impersonal or partial sense in which 
they were there before birth. Their real life and blessedness will 
not begin until God gives them back their souls again. 


65 Compare IV Ezra 7:80. 66 Koheleth rabba, on 8:21. 


61 Hagigah, 12b. For the attribution of tais view to Meir, see Bacher, Tannaiten, LI, 
65; cf. Aboth d. R. Nathan, 37, 9. 
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The souls of all men are first in heaven, because all men are 
created by God, but only the souls of the righteous are in heaven 
after death, because only the righteous are to be raised from the 
dead.“ When God puts souls back into their sheaths [i. e., in the 
resurrection |, he will not put the souls of the wicked into their 
sheaths [i.e., they will not rise from the dead }.” 

But if the neshamah is not the man’s self, but only one half 
of the man that is to be created, what is the significance of its 
pre-existence in the divine treasury, in the highest heaven, in 
nearness to God? It signifies first of all that the breath of life 
is God’s gift to man, and that while one part of his nature is from 
below, the other is from above. But it means further that God 
has planned and fixed the number and lot of human beings. The 
souls kept in the divine chambers picture to the imagination the 
divine predestination of the life of all men and of each man. The 
pre-existence of the soul is more significant for the conception of 
God than for the conception of man; not the nature of the soul 
but the power of God is heightened by it; that is, it is Jewish, 
not Greek, in value. The life and lot of the soul both now and 
hereafter depend not on its natural constitution, on the question 
of its substance, whether perishable or imperishable, but alto- 
gether on God’s keeping; and this is a question of the man’s con- 
duct, whether sinful or righteous. God says to man: ‘If you 
will keep my light (the Law, Prov. 6:23), I will keep your light 
(the soul, Prov. 20:27).”” “My daughter, the Law, is in your 
hand; your daughter, the soul, is in my hand (Job 12:10). If 
you will keep mine I will keep yours (Deut. 4:9).”" “The Law 
was given in forty days, and the soul of man is formed ["2°3 | in 
the first forty days [after conception]. He who keeps the Law, 
his soul will be kept, and he who does not keep the Law his soul 
will not be kept.”” 


68 For different views on this point see Castelli, Jewish Quarterly Review, I (1889), 
pp. 325 ff. 

69 Gen. rabba, 26, 11: An interpretation of "J" roe xd (Gen. 6:3) by *3%5 in 
I Chron. 21:27; see Bacher, Die Agada der paldst. Amorder, I, 268; III, 129f. Itis attributed 
both to R. Johanan and to R. Aha. 

70 Midrash Tehillim, on Ps. 17:8 (Eleazar ha-Kappar; elsewhere cited in the name of 
Bar Kappara) ; see Bacher, Tannaiten, IT, 509 f. 

71 See Bacher, Amorder, III, 629, and n. 5. 

72R, Johanan and R. Eleazar, Menahoth, 99>. Bacher, Amorder, I, 234. 
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When God gives the soul to man it is, as we have seen, pure, 
and it is man’s task to keep it so, ‘‘God says to man, You see 
that I am pure, and my dwelling is pure, and my servants are 
pure, and the neshamah which I give youis pure. If you give it 
to me as I have given it to you, it is well; but if not I will burn 
it before your face,” as a priest would burn sacred things which 
had been made impure by one in whose charge they were left.” 
And with the destruction of his ‘“‘soul” the man beholds his 
chance of living again forever lost. 

It was said that Rabba bar Nahmani uttered the words, “ Pure, 
pure” as he died; and that a bath qol said, “Blessed art thou, 
Rabba bar Nahmani, for thy body is pure, and thy neshamah 
went forth in purity” [WO3 Faw) AMRs4 Wi Fu |.” 
Here as in Wisdom 8:19-20, is the idea of a pure body and a 
pure soul. The word "S70 describes, of course, ritual, not ethical 
purity. What is meant by a pure body can be understood from 
Lev. 21:16—24; 22:4. The purity of the soul, as God gives it to 
man, belongs to it because it belongs to God, because it comes 
from above, and does not at all imply that it has received by crea- 
tion or gained by choice a moral quality before its entrance into 
a human body. In the same ritual sense a certain impurity could 
be said to belong to the body because it belongs to the earth, or 
comes from below; but this does not mean that the body is the 
source or seat of moral evil. There is, I believe, no proof that 
the rabbis thought of the birth of man as the coming of a morally 
pure soul into a morally defiled and defiling body. Weber’s sum- 
mary statement on p. 225,” I have elsewhere shown to be an 
entirely unjustifiable hellenization of the rabbinical doctrine. 

In the famous parable of the lame and the blind watchmen 
an answer was given to the question as to the relative responsi- 
bility of soul and body for sin. In Sanhedrin 91ab the story 
runs as follows: 

Antoninus said to Rabbi, Body and soul can both free themselves 
from judgment. Body says, The soul has sinned, for from the day that 


73 Koheleth rabba, on 12:7. “Baba Mezid, 86a. 

15“*Nach der jidischen Theologie ist der Leib des Menschen von Natur unrein, weil er 
irdisch ist, und macht auch die Seele, die vom Himmel her rein in ihn eingeht, durch die 
Verbindung mit sich unrein.” The final clause is unobjectionable; namely, “ aber die Seele 
ist nun verantwortlich for das Thun des Leibes.’”’ See my Yecer Hara, pp. 98 ff. 
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it went forth from me I lie like a stone in the grave. Soul says, The 
body has sinned for from the day that I went forth from it I fly like a 
bird in the air. The answer is the parable of a king who had fine first 
fruits in his orchard, and set a lame man and a blind man to guard it. 
The lame man said to the blind, I see fine fruit in the orchard; come let 
me ride on you and we will get it and eat it When the owner of 
the orchard came and asked them where the fruit was, the lame man said, 
Have I feet to walk with? The blind man said, Have I eyes to see? 
What does he do? He puts the lame man on the blind man and punishes 
them together. So God brings the soul and puts it into the body and 
punishes them together, according to Ps. 50:4, “ He calleth to the heavens 
above, that is the soul, and to the earth, that is the body, that he may 


judge his people.” 

According to this allegory it is not the body that involves the 
soul in sin, but rather the reverse. The soul suggests the trans- 
gression, and makes use of the body for its accomplishment. It 
is an excellent picture of the ‘“‘evil-devising soul’’ and “the body 
bound as debtor, or subject, to sin,” of Wisdom 1:4. 

In Lev. rabba, 4, 5 (on Lev. 4:4, “If a soul sin’’), the parable 
is told in much the same words, and to it is added another, of a 
priest who had two wives, one the daughter of a priest, the other 
of a (lay) Israelite. He left some dough with them which they 
made unclean. He reckoned only with the priest’s daughter for 
the offense of which both were guilty, because she had been in- 
structed in her father’s house. So with soul and body when they 
stand before the judgment, God leaves the body and reckons with 
the soul. It answers, Lord we both sinned; why do you leave 
the body and reckon with me? God answers, The body is from 
below, from the place where they sin; but thou art from above, 
from the place where they do not sin before me.” Therefore I 
leave the body and judge with you. 

The parable of the lame and the blind watchers is introduced, 
though not quoted, in Mechilta, ed. Friedmann, p. 36b ( Beshallah, 
ha-Shirah, 2) as follows: Antoninus asked Rabbi 
s9 95 ask PAIS TaN. VIN TNS wypn mds num mo ow mw 
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Fiebig translates and interprets thus:” 


In der Stunde, wo der Mensch stirbt und der Leib zu Grunde geht: 
wie kann ihn (d. h. den Menschen) der Heilige—gepriesen sei er—vor 
Gericht stellen? (denn der Leib, der Sitz der Siinde, damit aber die Siinde 
tiberhaupt, ist ja vernichtet!). Da sagte er (d. h. der Rabbi) zu ihm: ehe 
du mich tiber den Leib befragst, der doch unrein ist [Note: Vg]. Rom. 7:8. 
Die Anschauungen des Paulus in diesem Punkt sind danach sowohl 
jadisches als hellenitisches Gut jener Zeit.], befrage mich lieber tiber die 
Seele, die doch rein ist! (denn diese bleibt ja bestehen. Hier liegt also 
die eigentliche Schwierigkeit der Frage nach dem Gericht. Aber es ist 
zu antworten): Ein Maschal. 

This interpretation is surely quite without justification. The 
parable itself gives no place for the idea of the body as the seat 
of sin, but makes the “pure” soul even more responsible for sin 
than the ‘‘impure” body. The passage means: In the hour when 
a man dies and his body perishes the Holy One makes him stand 
in judgment. [How can this be? How can he stand in judg- 
ment when his body has ceased to be?| Rabbi answers: Instead 
of asking me about the body which is unclean, ask about the soul 
which is clean [i. e., as the parable requires us to assume, it is 
more important to ask about the soul, which is from above, than 
about the body which is from below. The soul can be judged 
even if the body is at anend. But in fact soul and body will be 
reunited and judged together. | 

The rabbis are never dualists after Plato’s kind. It is man 
that sins, and man is neither body nor soul but the union of the 
two. And the contrast between body and soul was not so much a 
contrast between material and spiritual being as between earthly 
and heavenly origin. This is expressed in a popular interpretation 
of Genesis 2:7. When God created the world he made peace 
between things above [D°75371] and things below [D°INTNT]. 
On the first day he created heaven and earth. On the four days 
following he alternated between heaven and earth. On the sixth 
he preserved the balance by creating man both from above and 
from below. He formed man dust from the earth (DSAINNNT ya), 
and breathed into his face the breath of life ("159 ya)." In 


I Altjadische Gleichnisse und die Gleichnisse Jesu (1904), pp. 31 f. 


18 Gen. rabba 12, 8; Lev. rabba, 9,9. See Bacher, Amorder, I, 412. Rashi adopts this 
interpretation of Gen. 2:7. 
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Sifre, on Deut., 32:2 (§ 306, near the end) it is said that “all 
beings which are created from heaven have their ne phesh and their 
guph from heaven; and all beings which arecreated from earth, their 
nephesh and their guph are from earth. Man is an exception, 
his nephesh is from heaven and his guph from earth. If he acts 
according to the will of his Father in Heaven he is like the 
heavenly (Ps. 82:6), if not he is like the earthly” (7bid., vs. 7). 
The soul is not the man’s self, but it is his dearest possession. As 
a man who has a king’s daughter for his wife cannot do enough 
for her because she is the daughter of a king, so whatever a man 
does for his soul he thinks he has not done enough, because it is 
from above.” It is this heavenly origin of the soul which the 
word pure, "70, expresses. The soul is elaborately compared 
with God himself. As God fills the world (Jer. 23:24), so the 
soul fills the body. As God sees, and is not seen (Zech. 4:10), 
so the soul. As God bears the world (Isa. 46:4), so the soul 
bears the body. As God endures after the world ends (Ps. 102:27), 
so the soul outlasts the body. As God is one in the world (Deut. 
6:4), so is the soul in the body. As God is pure in his world 
(Hab. 1:13), so the soul is pure in the body [MNO IM WEIN 
m2 ].” 

The reason why man should return his “soul” to God pure is 
first of all because it belongs to God and not to the man, and then 
because only if it is pure can it go back into the divine treasury 
to be kept and given again to the man hereafter. 

The language used to describe God’s giving of the neshamah 
to man is consistent with this view of the nature of its pre-exist- 
ence, and not with any other. Weber remarks that the rabbis 
avoided the use of the word M52 (Gen. 2:7), and substitute for it 
pt" (Gen. rabba, 14, Sanhedrin, 38b). This substitution, he 
says, is ‘without doubt” a sign that while the Bible is traducianist 
the Talmud and Midrash represent creationism and pre-existence. 

Now, in fact M3 is retained in the morning prayer cited above. 
As an alternative expression "2" is there used, perhaps derived 


S950 ND Lev. rabba, 4, 2. 80 Lev. rabba, 4 (end) ; cf. Berakoth 10a. 


81As DT is commonly used in the O. T. of the ritual throwing of blood, it is tempting 
to suppose that the old association of the nephesh with the blood led to the use of the 
word in this connection. 
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from Zech. 12:1." This word, which suggests creationism, but 
not pre-existence, is used also in Menahoth 99b (see above), 
and Weber can only say that it must be understood according 
to the general view that the soul comes from above into human 
bodies as a personal hypostasis, already long finished (p. 228). 
But in the description of the seventh heaven we have met with an 
expression still less consistent with a real pre-existence. “Spirits 
and souls which are hereafter to be created [MIN 2"7> Trew |” 
is indeed a strange description of pre-existent souls, if the soul 
and its pre-existence are to be taken in Philo’s sense. An im- 
portant saying, several times recorded, and ascribed to different 
authors, declares, on the basis of Isa. 57:16, that the Messiah 
will not come until all the souls which God has made, or intends 
to make, have entered into earthly existence. In the Talmud® 
the saying reads: [\AIW NWI 5D Iw IW NI TN 3 PR. 
Bacher supposes £13 to be used here in the literal sense of body,” 
but it is usually taken in the figurative sense, according to which 
it was a name for the chamber ("Z°8) in which God keeps souls. 
In that case the meaning would be: ‘‘The Son of David will 
not come until all the souls which are in the guph have been 
exhausted.” In the Palestinian sources (Gen. rabba, 24,4; Lev. 
rabba, 15, 1) the saying is given thus: 79 N2 wan ‘abu 7S 
Mix and Mawraa iSyw nvaws 45> (Lev. rabba, 2") a 
“The King Messiah will not come until all the souls are created 
[or finished] which rise in the thought [of God] to be created.” 

If, now, we apply a Greek or modern measure, the two forms 
of this saying express two completely different conceptions, the 
Babylonian affirming and the Palestinian excluding the concep- 
tion of the pre-existence of the soul. But if pre-existence meant 
to the rabbis essentially the divine predetermination of all human 
' 2 \3"p3 Daw ms AZ. so 3 is used in the prayer, in accordance with 
sa. 42:5. 


83 Jebamoth, 62a, 68b; Abodah Zarah, 5a; Niddah, 13a. See Bacher, Amorder, II, 
172, n. 5, , who ascribes the saying to R. Assi. It may go back to R. Jose. See Klausner, Die 
messi hen Vorst gen des jiidischen Volkes (1904), pp. 37 ff. 





84 Bacher translates, or paraphrases thus, Der Sohn Davids k6mmt nicht froiher, als 
bis alle Seelen, die in’s irdischen Dasein treten sollen, zu Ende erschaffen sind; and thinks 
R. Assi may have interpreted Isa. 57:16 thus: “‘ for the Spirit (i. e., the Messiah) will delay 
only until I have created all souls.” 
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lives, and not the actual existence of the persons themselves in 
heaven, it would follow that the Babylonian form only expresses 
in a more pictorial fashion what the Palestinian expresses more 
literally. The free use of the word N"2 to describe God’s 
inbreathing of the soul at man’s birth is therefore not evidence 
of conflicting opinions, but one of the many indications that 
the pre-existence of the soul was not thought of at all in the 
Greek sense. 

Is there, then, no evidence that the pre-existing neshamah 
was, as Weber says, “a personal hypostasis” (p. 228) or a “truly 
living, active being” (p. 212)? The only proof that he adduces 
is the statement (Gen. rabba 8, 7) that when God thought of 
creating man he consulted with the souls of the righteous. This 
is R. Levi’s interpretation of the difficult phrase in Genesis 1:26, 
‘Let us make man in our image.” It was but one among many 
interpretations of a verse which provided so dangerous a tool for 
polytheists. It was not an accepted interpretation,” and it does 
not at all bear the weight of Weber’s inference. Nor is this 
sustained by the few other similar applications of the idea to 


solve exegetical problems. Thus Deut. 29:14[15] was thought 
by some to imply that the souls of coming generations were 
present at the making of the covenant in Moab.” 

The way in which this pre-existence was pictured and the fact 
that it was no real pre-existence of the person may best be set forth 
by citing an exposition of Deut. 29:15 attributed to R. Isaac.” 
He said: 


The prophets who were to prophesy in the future,® in all their genera- 
tions, received [their prophecies] from Mt. Sinai. As Moses said to the 
the Israelites (Deut. 29:15), not “he who does not stand with us today,” 
but “he who is not with us today.” These are the souls which are to be 
created, in whom there is as yet nothing actual, and of whom the word 
“stand” could not be used. Although they were not there at that time, 

8 The reference was thought by others to be to the angels, or to heaven and earth, or 
to God’s own heart. The latter view, that God consulted only with himself, was favored by 


vs. 27, where “ his own image” is substituted for “our image.”” See Gen. rabba, 8, 3ff., and 
Sanhedrin, 88b. 


86 See Bacher, Amorder, I, 547f.; II, 232. Compare III, 453, where a different interpre- 
tation is given. 


81 Exodus rabba, 28, 4; see Bacher, Amorder, II, 232f. 
88 FINDINNS (Bacher erroneously reads OYTOIT] OV THT OW DTW mM. 
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yet each one received what belonged to him.” So Mal. 1:1 says “in the 
hand of Malachi(7"°3, not "73°3), because already this prophecy was in 
his hand from Mt. Sinai, but the permission to prophesy was not given 
him until this hour. Again, Isa. 48:16 means, From the day when the 
Tora was given at Sinai I was there and received this prophecy, but only 
now has God sent me and his spirit. Permission was not given him to 
prophesy until now. And not only did all the prophets receive their 
prophecies from Sinai, but also the wise men who stand in every age, 
each received his own from Sinai. So Deut. 5:19[22] says, Yahweh spoke 
these words unto all your assembly, with a loud voice, and no more. 


To this may be added a saying of R. Assi (Sabbath, 146a) : 
When asked about the proselytes, he said. Though they were 
not themselves present [at Sinai] yet their stars [the angels of 
their destiny ?] were present,” as Deut. 29:14 says. 

These passages represent in part an effort to explain a difficult 
passage (Deut. 29:14 [15] last clause), and in part the natural 
impulse to make the revelation at Sinai complete and final. The 
language used does not justify Weber’s description of the pre- 
existent souls as “personal hypostases” or “truly living, active, 
beings,” but explicitly excludes the literal and real presence of 
future generations, and only provides, through the conception of 
pre-existing neshamoth for a semi-actual, semi-poetic way of 
picturing the finality of the revelation at Sinai. The most, I 
think, that can be said is that we find here a slight and tentative 
movement toward connecting the person with the pre-existing 
neshamah, which is comparable to that of Wisdom 8:20; so that 
we are prompted to say that while Wisdom 8:19 represents the 
more natural Jewish mode of conception, verses 19 and 20 
together still express certain tendencies of late Jewish thought 
about the relation of body and soul. We are not led beyond this 
by the picture of the conversation of Moses at sight of the soul 
of Akiba, in Menahoth, 29b. 


DMA Ms NOW Wad Ona PRO mand meen man 

0 mk Sap aim ane 55 mw AMEN. TH NSD D Sy aND mT” 
With this compare the sentence on which Bacher bases his retention of the usual sense of 
the word $3 in the sentence cited above (p. 259): Because the souls were there and the 
guph was not yet created, therefore a standing is not here spoken of (Samuel b. Nachmani, 
Tanchuma, Niggabim, near the end. Bacher, Amorder, I, 547 f.; IT, 172, n. 5, 232, n. 2). 
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The union of soul and body is not even in this later Judaism 
the fall of the soul or its misfortune, or a mere incident inter- 
rupting its true life. It is that for which the soul exists, and it 
is that which constitutes the creation of the human personality. 


The upper beings [angels] are created in God’s image and do not 
have offspring. The lower beings [animals] have offspring but are not 
created in God’s image. I create man, says God, in my image like the 
upper beings, with offspring like the lower beings. If I created man like 
one of the upper beings he would live without dying; if like one of the 
lower beings he would die without living again. I will therefore make 
him belong to both the upper and lower order. If he sins he will die. 
If he does not sin he will live.” 

This conception of man as partly of earth and partly of heaven, 
and of his destiny as depending on his deeds, not on his nature, 
is thoroughly characteristic of Judaism. Equally characteristic 
is the persistence of the doctrine of resurrection. To a belief in 
the pre-existence of the soul, such as Plato and Philo represent, 
belongs inevitably the belief that the soul is immortal, that its 
original incorporeal state of existence is more native to it, and 
higher, than its earthly life, and that the recovery of this is its 
final destiny. But all this is foreign to rabbinical teaching. 
Abundant proof is furnished by the citations Weber himself gives 
under the topic Tod und Todeszustand (pp. 336-40). He is 
obliged to say that “the connection of soul with body, that is, 
this earthly existence, was more highly prized in the conscious- 
ness of Judaism, and therefore more firmly held, than the hope of 
the union of the soul with God” (p. 340). Even here in the last 
clause the word “soul” is misleading. The rabbis did not hope 
for a union of their self-conscious personalities with God after 
death at all. Their hope was a new life in the age to come. 

There is a long account of the death of Moses in a mediaeval 
Midrash Petirat Mosheh, which was incorporated in part in the 
Deut. rabba, chap. 11, though not originally belonging to it.” 
Although this account is much too late to be cited in proof of 
rabbinical ideas, and is in part out of line with the ruling spirit 


91 Gen. rabba, 8, 11. 


92 Text in two recensions in Jellinek, Beth ha-Midrash I, 115-129; VI, 71-78. Compare 
Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortrdge, 2d ed., p. 154 and note e, p. 265, note b; also article ‘‘ Mid- 
rash Petirat Mosheh,” in Jewish Encyclopedia. 
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of Judaism,” yet it may not be out of place to summarize it here 
merely as an illustration of the long persistence of distinctly Jew- 
ish ideas of the relation between body and soul. When God 
declared that Moses must die (Deut. 31:14), he fasted and prayed 
with such power that it was thought that God would perhaps 
bring in the new age [the only thing that could annul the decree 
that Moses must die], until a bath qol said that the time for this 
had not come. God must close the gates of heaven lest the 
prayer move him from his fixed purpose. Moses prays that he may 
see the prosperity of Israel as he has seen its adversity; but if he 
may not cross Jordan that he may at least be left in this world, 
that he may live and not die. God answers, If I do not make 
you die in this world, how shall I make you alive for the world to 
come. Moreover, to grant his prayer would contradict Moses’ 
own words in Deut. 32:39 (last line). Nevertheless Moses per- 
sists. He would be like a beast of the field. or like a bird, if he 
could but live and see the world. When the time came that he 
must die, God sent Gabriel to go and bring his soul [Nam NY 
irva103], but Gabriel would not see the death of one so strong. 
Michael would not see the death of his pupil. God must send 
the evil angel, Samael. He goes eagerly but is twice driven back 
in fear, although the souls of all men are given into his hand. 
At last God himself comes with three archangels, and Moses sub- 
mits and is stretched out in preparation for death. But when God 
calls to his neshamah to come forth, saying, My daughter, one 
hundred and twenty years I ordained that thou shouldst be in the 
body of Moses. Now thy end is come, that thou shouldst go forth. 
Do not delay; then the neshamah answered: I know that thou art 
the God of all ruhoth and of all neshamoth; the nephesh of 
the living and of the dead are given into thy hand. Thou hast 
created [N72] me, and thou hast formed ["S"]} me, and thou hast 
put me in Moses’ body one hundred and twenty years. And now 
is there a body more pure [70] in the world than the body of 
Moses, in which was never seen any breath of stench, nor worm, 


%3 The idea of the reluctance of the righteous to die does not go back to early rabbinical 
sources. Our earliest evidence of it is in the Testament of Abraham. See M. R. James’ edi- 
tion (Cambridge, 1862), and his discussion of this subject, pp. 64-70. The idea is found only 
in the older recension, A, chaps. 7, 8, 15, 16,20; and James thinks it may go back to the 
Assumption of Moses. See Jude, chap. 9. 
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nor vermin? Therefore I love him and am not willing to go forth 
from him. God answers, Go forth, do not delay. I will make 
thee to mount up to the highest heavens, and dwell under the 
throne of my glory near to Cherubim and Seraphim and the 
hosts. The neshamah answers, Two of these highest angels, 
Uzzah and Azael, descended from thy shekinah and corrupted 
their ways with the daughters of earth, until thou didst make 
them hang between earth and the firmament. But Moses has not 
known his wife since thou appearedst to him in the burning bush 
(Num. 12:1). I pray thee leave me in Moses’ body. In that 
hour God kissed him and took away his soul [‘n72w) Su pw] 
with the kiss of his mouth. Then God wept and said Ps. 94:16; 
the Holy Spirit said Deut. 34:10: Heaven wept and said Mic. 
7:2aa; Earth wept and said Mic. 7:2a8; Joshua wept and 
said Ps. 12:2; the angels of service said, He did the righteous- 
ness of Yahweh; the Israelites wept and said, And his judgments 
with Israel. All were saying Isa. 57:2, He enters into peace, 
they rest in their beds, he who walks straight forward; Prov. 
10:7, The memory of a righteous man is for a blessing, and his 
soul is for the life of the world to come ("Mw MD"A> pS 7ST 
xan od ~md]. 

It would be hard to find a better summary of the Jewish 
doctrine of a future life than the last sentence, with its addition of 
the new to the old; the immortality of a blessed memory for this 
present world, and the neshamah kept in order that the man 
may live again in the world to come. The whole passage is most 
suggestive. The death of Moses, the most divine of men, was 
hard to explain; and the account here given of it enforces several 
lessons as to Jewish ways of thinking, which it is hard for 
western minds to grasp. The neshamah is a being, or a personi- 
fication, quite distinct from Moses. In leaving Moses’ body it is 
evidently being separated from Moses himself. Moses clings to 
life, but it is only the arrival of the world to come that could 
have brought him escape from death when its appointed hour was 
at hand. What is promised to Moses in order to counterbalance 
the evil and loss involved in death is that he will live again in 
the world to come; and death in this world is a condition of the 
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gift of life in that. Even in view of this, life, even the life of 
animals and birds, seems better than death. It is to the ne- 
shamah, not to Moses, that a place is promised in the highest 
heavens, beneath the throne of glory; and the neshamah would 
prefer to remain in Moses’ body, since sin has not entered there, 
while some of the highest angels fell. 

We turn finally to the long passage from the Tanchuma, 
quoted by Weber (pp. 225-27) as proof: of the general statement 
cited above, and as the text for his further exposition of the 
nature of soul and body and their relation to each other (pp. 
227-31). The passage is late in its attestation,” and could not 
in any case be allowed to outweigh the older material already 
discussed. But while it seems to mark a certain progress in the 
direction of Philo as compared with the morning prayer quoted 
at the beginning, it is in fact still very much nearer to that prayer 
than to Philo, very much more Jewish than Greek, in its concep- 
tion of the pre-existence of the soul. According to this passage 
the pre-existing souls are called also ruhoth. They are said to 
be in the Garden of Eden, but this seems to be contradicted by 
the fact that the angel has to show the soul, after its union with 
the human seed, but before birth, the Garden of Eden and the 
blessedness of the righteous there, as well as Gehenna and the 
torments of the wicked; and also by the fact that God assures the 
soul, reluctant to leave its heavenly abode, that it will enter a 
more beautiful world than it leaves. But the soul objects that it 
is pure and does not wish to enter this “impure seed.” To this 
the answer is that God formed this soul for nothing else than to 
enter this seed. It is evident that though the soul, as from God, 
is ceremonially pure, and though conception involves ceremonial 
impurity, yet the soul’s coming into the body is in no sense a fall 
or indeed a moral choice in any sense. It is that for which alone 
the soul was made. It is evident also that the soul brings with 
it no moral character, no personal quality, from its pre-existence. 
Righteousness or unrighteousness, which is the only thing that 
God does not predetermine about the coming man, is wholly 


%This passage, Tanchuma Pikkude 3, like the one last cited, should not be used for 
the Talmudic period. It is not a part of the original Tanchuma, and is probably very late. 
See Buber, Midrasch Tanchuma, Introduction, pp. 55b, 56a. 
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future when the soul enters the body. It is only human life that 
furnishes the opportunity for such obedience to the Law as shall 
win the reward of Paradise. Moreover, such memory of the other 
world as the soul brings with it into this, is due not to its pre- 
existence as a soul, but to the visit it makes after union with the 
human seed, to the places of reward and punishment. Even this 
memory it loses at birth. The reluctance of the soul to leave its 
abode is only like the reluctance of the babe to leave the womb. 
It pictures the fact that man does not enter human life of his own 
will, but by compulsion.” All this is far from Hellenic; and the 
passage, late as it evidently is, turns out to be little more than 
proof of the persistence of the distinctive Jewish conception of 
the relation of body and soul. Man is even here first of all body, 
that which is “formed in the mother’s womb,” and the soul 
though it has a longer pre-existence than the body, comes into it 
as a stranger from without. We have here only a more pictorial 
representation of the familiar Jewish conception that man is in 
part from above, in part from below, and that he determines by 
his deeds to which realm of being he will finally belong. Once 
more I would say that while the standpoint of the morning 
prayer is that of Wisdom 8:19, that of this last passage is more 
nearly that of Wisdom 8:20, but is still better expressed by the 
two verses in their connection. The reading of these later Jewish 
sayings serves, I venture to think, to confirm our impression of 
the Jewish, the un-Hellenic, character of those verses, with their 
hesitation between the two forms of expression, the first impulse 
to associate the “I” with the body, the failure fully to identify it 
with either body or soul, the absence of any thought that the 
union of soul with body is unnatural. If our interpretation of 
these verses seemed strange and improbable when we had Plato 
or Philo in mind as a standard, it seems, I am sure, natural when 
we look back at it through the atmosphere of simple Judaism. 
Of course I do not mean that the Book of Wisdom contains 
nothing but rabbinical Judaism. It is a Greek book and could 
not have been written in Hebrew. We cannot even assume that 
its author shared the rabbinical idea that the reunion of soul and 


% Cf. IV Ezra 8:5. 
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body, the resurrection, is necessary to a true life of man after 
death. His vy may have been a somewhat more independent 
and personal being than the neshamah of the rabbis, but I think 
not much more; and so far as pre-existence is concerned he seems 
to me to have had nothing but the Jewish conception, namely 
this: The neshamah, which God has created, remains his and in 
his keeping before and during and after the life of man. It is 
not the man’s self, the person, but is an individualization and 
personification of that breath or spirit of God which is the life of 
the man, and, uniting with the earthly body, makes him a living 
being. The pre-existence of this neshamah was no doubt thought 
of as real; but since it was not the man himself, its pre-existence 
was of more significance for the conception of God than for that 
of man. It expressed the idea that God foreknows and has pre- 
determined the number and lot of all men; and it is substantially 
this same idea, and not a different one, that is expressed when it 
is said that God has fixed the number of men who are to be born, 
or that at conception or during the pre-natal period of each man’s 
existence he creates or forms the neshamah within him. 

It is not too much to say, in view of rabbinical usage, that 
there is a strong presumption that the pre-existence of souls when 
it appears in other Jewish books is to be understood in this 
impersonal, or only half personal, sense; that it magnifies God 
rather than man; that it does not carry with it, as full personal 
pre-existence does, a guarantee of immortality; in other words 
that it does not make resurrection unnecessary. It does not lie 
within the scope of this essay to carry such an investigation 
through in detail, but a few illustrations may here be added. 

One of the most explicit statements is that of the Secrets of 
Enoch 23:5: “For every soul was created { Bonwetsch, bereitet | 
before the foundation of the world.” But even apart from the 
distinction between “created” and “prepared” it is probable 
that these are “souls’’ in the Jewish and not in the Greek sense. 
The preceding verse suggests this, and elsewhere the thought 
expressed is that the number and lot and place of men are fixed 
(49:2; 58:2; 58:5; 61:2). Moreover, the eternal life which the 


% On this see Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, pp. 104 ff., 245 ff. 
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righteous are to inherit (50:2), although it is an incorruptible 
form of existence (65:8-10), is not the mere continuance of the 
“‘soul” which was made from the beginning, but is the transfor- 
mation of the man (body and soul) into an angel-like glory; for 
Enoch’s transfiguration (chap. 22) is certainly typical of the 
resurrection of the righteous.” 

The Apocalypse of Ezra insists on the dogma of predetermi- 
nation. The longed-for consummation can neither be hastened 
nor delayed. All is by measure and number (4:37; cf. Wisdom 
11:20). The fixed number of the souls of the righteous who are 
waiting in their chambers (promptuaria) for their reward must 
be filled (4:35, 36). This can only describe the interval between 
death and the resurrection. But the following verses (40-42) 
seem to refer to the souls of men unborn which were committed 
to the earth ‘‘from the beginning,” kept in chambers in sheol, 
and brought forth by the earth as a mother from her womb, only 
in a determined order, and at a fixed time. The book therefore 
seems to contain a doctrine of the pre-existence of souls, but that 
it is in the Jewish and not in the Greek sense is clear from what 
is said of the birth of man and of his death and of the resurrec- 
tion. In 3:4, 5 (cf. 8:7-14) we find a thoroughly Jewish para- 
phrase of Gen. 2:7. Man is emphatically derived “from the 
earth.” The earth is the mother, and at God’s command pro- 
duces man (5:48, 49, 50; 7:62, 63,116). With increasing age 
her offspring are less vigorous (5:51-55). Death is described 
as a giving back of the soul (7:75), or in almost Hellenistic 
terms as a separation of the soul from the body (7:100), the cor- 
ruptible vessel (7:88). But to read a Philonic type of Judaism 
into the book on account of these phrases, or even because of the 
praise of abstinence (7:125), would be a serious mistake. It is 
true that in this elaborate ‘teaching concerning death” (7:78 ff. ) 
the soul appears to carry the personality with it to a greater 
degree than the rabbinical sayings lead us to expect of a Jew. 
Yet even here the incorporeal existence of the soul is distinctly a 
partial existence, an intermediate state of waiting between life in 
this world and life in the world to come. Like the rabbinical 


%7Compare 22:8-10 with Paul’s “not unclothed but clothed upon" II Cor. 5:1-4. See 
further as to the Hellenistic character of this book, The Yecer Hara, pp. 154-56. 
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interpretation of I Sam. 25:29 is the idea that the souls of the 
wicked wander about, while those of the righteous are kept in 
chambers (7:80, 85, 91, 93, 95,101). Rest and peace in general 
characterize their existence in these habitations, though they may 
also complain of the delay of their reward (4:35, 36). They 
have escaped the corruptible, and they will hereafter inherit the 
incorruptible (7:88, 96, 97). Whether these chambers are the 
same that they occupied in sheol before birth (4:41, 42) would 
seem doubtful. At all events as they were then waiting for their 
real life to begin, so are they now again waiting for a new begin- 
ning. They do not indeed rise to another earthly life in the 
Messianic time (7:28); but after it, when God creates the new, 
incorruptible world, they will rise. According to 7:32 it would 
appear that the body from the earth or dust, and the soul from 
its chambers, would be reunited. If so, some such transforma- 
tion of the body from a corruptible to an incorruptible nature as 
the Secrets of Enoch describes must be assumed, for the new life 
of the righteous in the age to come is of an angelic nature 
(7:96, 97, 125). As in the rabbinical view, therefore, all souls 
must be born before the Messianic age can come; and the souls 
of the righteous are kept in safety and peace in the divine treasury 
for the life of the world to come. Death belongs to this world 
and to sin, and life belongs to the coming world and to righteous- 
ness.” As there is no proper doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul but only of the keeping and waiting of the soul for resurrec- 
tion, so we may safely infer that there is no true (Platonic) doc- 
trine of the pre-existence of the soul in this book.”” 

The Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch contains the same ideas of 
a determined number of souls, and a place prepared for each 
(23:4, 5; 48:6), of treasuries in which the souls of the dead are 
kept (21:23; 30:2, 3), and of resurrection as including the body 
from the earth (42:8; 50:2) as well as the soul from the cham- 
bers (30:1, 2), and as involving a transfiguration of the earthly 
and corruptible nature into a glorious form, angel-like and star- 
like, fitting them for the immortal world (50, 51). 

%8 See 8:7-8, 26; 7:21, 48; 7:11-13, 113. 


% See a further discussion of the nature of the dualism of IV Ezra and Apoc. Baruch 
in The Yecer Hara, pp. 146-54. 
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That branch of philosophy known as the theory of knowledge 
is not generally conceived to be either the most humanly interest- 
ing or the most practical part. Yet to religious belief, and to the 
general ethical temper of individuals and of generations, it is 
shown by historical experience to have, after all, very close and 
pregnant relations. Theoretically, epistemology, since it professes 
to determine the criteria of truth and the scope of real knowledge 
and legitimate affirmation, should affect natural science as vitally 
as theology. But in practice it has usually not done so. Natural 
science has gone on its way, using the working hypotheses that 
it found empirically serviceable, without greatly caring about 
their ultimate foundations or their precise logical status and 
implications; and it has perhaps more often shaped the epistemo- 
logical tendencies of a period than been shaped by them. But 
theology has been less able to be indifferent to what the epistemol- 
ogists were saying. The reasons for this are various and for the 
most part obvious. Religion, dealing largely with supersensible 
realities and involving affirmations usually not susceptible of 
empirical testing and verification, has occupied intellectual terri- 
tory requiring a title-deed of a different sort from those provisional 
ones that served the purposes of science adequately enough. The 
success of the procedure of science has itself often suggested a 
question as to the possibility of the acquisition of real truth in 
fields so remote, and by methods of mental action so different 
from those which characterized the scientific investigation of 
nature; and such doubts, once raised, made inevitable for the 
serious religious consciousness some attempt to find, by a more 
profound examination of the nature and limits of knowledge than 
was indispensable for science alone, a proper and defensible place 
for itself in the mental world. Constituting,.also, a more ultimate 
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and decisive human reaction upon life than does scientific curiosity 
and inquiry, religion has naturally been brought into contact 
with more ultimate issues respecting the intrinsic character and 
the degree of actual accessibility of truth; and the craving for 
certitude, for a mental quietude and confidence that no imaginable 
doubt could shake, may be considered a peculiarly religious 
need. This assurance has often been sought in the way of the 
mystic; but mysticism itself is only a form of rather impatient 
epistemology. 

Such being the relations of the theory of knowledge to theology, 
the appearance and rapid spread of a comparatively new and 
ostensibly revolutionary epistemological doctrine is necessarily an 
occurrence of moment to the theologian. Few such doctrines, 
certainly, have spread so rapidly or got themselves talked about 
so universally in so brief a time, as that known as pragmatism; 
and none appear to have more direct bearings upon religious 
issues. Unfortunately, it is more the diffusion of a name than of 
a theory that has to be recognized in a good deal of the current 
talk about the pragmatists’ opinions. The term pragmatism, like 
“transcendentalism” before it, has far outrun any precise ideas 
which might be supposed to be its proper traveling companions. 
Even those who profess themselves pragmatists do not invariably 
appear to have an altogether clear apprehension of the exact 
meaning of their theory, or to agree with one another as to its 
bearing upon specific metaphysical and theological problems. In 
view of this prevalent confusion and uncertainty as to the import 
and ulterior implications of the doctrine, perhaps the most service- 
able thing that can just now be done is to attempt to discriminate 
the several fairly distinguishable contentions—of which the most 
important is much more than an epistemological theory —which 
appear to be concealed under the one name; to set aside those 
that appear to be lacking in consistency with themselves or with 
demonstrable facts, or destitute of any important application; and 
only after the completion of this analysis, to seek to determine 
the significance and value for theology of the residuum that 
remains. Fortunately, the distinguished American philosopher 
to whom we owe both the name and the origination of the whole 
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movement has just published a volume’ in which he attempts, 
more systematically than ever before, both to clarify and to justify 
the pragmatistic doctrine. Any consideration of pragmatism at 
the present juncture is likely to touch the point most nearly, and 
to serve the reader best, if it takes Professor James’s book for its 
text. 

One broad distinction, and a consequent limitation of the scope 
of this paper, must be made at the outset. The word pragmatism 
has been applied not only to quite dissimilar theories, but to 
theories bearing upon two entirely separate questions in epistem- 
ology. As first employed by Professor James, and as still often 
used by him, the term designates a doctrine about the meaning 
of propositions—about the conditions under which a proposition 
can be said to have real meaning, and the way in which the 
genuine and vital issue in the case of any controverted question, 
theological or other, can be made clear. As used by many others, 
and frequently by James, the word indicates a certain theory as 
to the nature of truth or the criterion of validity in propositions— 
the theory, namely, that what, in general, entitles a proposition to 
be regarded as true is its functional value as an instrument to the 
satisfaction of a vital need or to the accomplishment of indispen- 
sable activities; in other words, the theory that (I quote these 
phrases with their ambiguities all upon them) a proposition is 
true “in so far as it will work,” and that ‘“‘ideas become true 
just in so far as they help us to get into satisfactory relations with 
other parts of our experience.” Now these two doctrines—the 
doctrine about meaning and the doctrine about truth—are not 
only distinct but independent. A proposition which is found to 
have definite meaning, according to the first sort of pragmatism, 
is not therefore held to be true, by the second sort of pragmatism. 
And it is perfectly possible to accept the first sort without being 
logically compelled thereby to accept the second. To all who 
care anything for clear thinking it must appear a misfortune that 
two conceptions which—though they, of course, have elements 
in common—are essentially different in meaning, and possibly in 
value, should have come to be called by the same name. 


1 Pragmatism, by William James, New York, 1907. 
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It is impossible within the limits of a single paper to discuss 
adequately both sorts of pragmatism in their relation to theology. 
Here, therefore, I shall undertake to deal only with the first sort. 
It is the one more strictly entitled to the name. It is in some 
respects more fundamental—for a theory telling us whether any 
given proposition has any real meaning, and what its meaning is, 
begins, so to say, farther back than does a theory telling us which, 
among the propositions that possess meaning, are true. The first 
kind of pragmatism, moreover—James’s theory of the import of 
propositions—is relatively more novel, and has been a good deal 
less discussed. The pragmatic theory of truth—pragmatism in 
the second sense—-so far as it relates to theology, is a variant, or 
a more generalized statement, of a type of doctrine tolerably 
familiar in the religious thought of the past century—the type 
which makes a thoroughgoing theoretical skepticism the pre- 
liminary to—and the justification of—the postulation of what- 
ever propositions are held to be called for by one or another sort 
of “practical” consideration. For these reasons, and because, 
in philosophy as in other serious business, it is well to clear up 
one thing at a time, and to take time to try to do so thoroughly, 
I shall here ask the reader to consider primarily—and as ex- 
clusively as the logic of the matter itself permits— the pragmatic 
theory in the first of the two senses which have been indicated. 


I 


Pragmatism, first of all, then, is a doctrine which undertakes 
to provide us with a criterion by which we can judge, not what 
beliefs are true, but what differences between beliefs contain 
enough of significant meaning to be legitimate and intelligible 
subjects of discussion. As a theory concerning the meaning of 
propositions, it has no power either to sanction or to condemn 
any particular meaningful proposition; the function which it 
professes is simply to put out of court, as unfit for consideration, 
a large class of propositions which it declares to be really desti- 
tute of meaning. It asserts, essentially, that the import of any 
proposition framed by our minds consists in some reference to 
the future —as it is usually added, to “‘concrete future experience, 
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whether active or passive.” We are characteristically temporal, 
active, purposing, willing creatures, with our faces toward the 
future; the whole significance and interest of that ever-vanishing 
pin-point of time which we call the present lies in its transitive 
character. If that present is engendered of the past, it is fed out 
of the future; it is in the vital sense of such transition and of 
purposeful control and direction of it, that we really feel our life. 
And our intellectual faculty of judgment, like all the rest of our 
organic functions, is adapted to this forward-looking process of 
conscious life and instrumental to it. To judge is not to mirror 
things as they are, but to forecast things as they are to be and to 
make adjustments for dealing with them. A judgment, accord- 
ingly—says the pragmatist—which contains or implies no such 
reference to the future has no meaning at all; and the meaning 
of propositions which have this reference is precisely and fully 
stated when you have made clear what that specific and concrete 
future experience is to which they point. 

It was, as has been said, in this sense that the term was 
originally used by Professor James when he first gave it to the 
world as a name for a short and easy method in philosophy, in a 
now celebrated address delivered at Berkeley in 1898; and although 
he has also contributed notably to the development of the other 
sort of pragmatism, hereafter to be discussed, this theory about 
the meaning of propositions, which others of the school have a 
good deal neglected, may be regarded as peculiarly James’s form 
of the doctrine. It is copiously illustrated in his newly published 
volume. 


To obtain perfect clearness [he says, p. 46] in our thoughts of an 
object, we need only consider what conceivable effects of a practical kind 
the object may involve—what sensations we are to expect from it, and 
what reactions we must prepare. Our conception of these effects, whether 
immediate or remote, is then for us the whole of our conception of the 
object, so far as that conception has any positive significance at all. 


And the application of this criterion of meaning to a special 
case is exemplified by the controversy between the materialistic 
and the theistic conceptions of the nature and source of the world. 
That controversy has meaning, says Professor James, only because, 
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and in so far as, theism implies the expectation of future possi- 
bilities in the world different from those implied by materialism. 
Suppose the world to have no future; and then (p. 96), 


let a theist and a materialist apply their rival explanations to its history. 
The theist shows how a God made it; the materialist shows, and we will 
suppose with equal success, how it resulted from blind physical forces. 
Then let the pragmatist be asked to choose between their theories. How 
can he apply his test if a world is already completed? Concepts for him 
are things to come back into experience with, things to make us look for 
differences. But by hypothesis there is to be no experience and no pos- 
sible differences can now be looked for The pragmatist must con- 
sequently say that the two theories, in spite of their different-sounding 
names, mean exactly the same thing, and that the dispute is purely 
verbal If no future detail of experience or conduct is to be deduced 
from our hypothesis, the debate between materialism and theism becomes 
quite idle and insignificant. Matter and God in that event mean exactly 
the same thing—the power, namely, neither more nor less, that could 
make just this completed world—and the wise man is he who in such a 
case would turn his back upon such a supererogatory discussion.’ 


With the spirit that engendered this doctrine— and, in particu- 
lar, with the temper and purpose of Professor James’s latest book 
—it is impossible, for any save the most crabbed of scholastic 
metaphysicians, not to feel a great deal of sympathy. The book 
is a sharp and emphatic demand—enforced with wonderful humor, 
with an unequalled insight into human nature, and with a sense 
for concrete realities rare among philosophers—for a philosophy 
and theology that shall be in touch with the life of human beings 
who live in a temporal world, who hope and fear and strive and 
achieve. And one of the primary aims of it, though not the only 
one, seems to be to put an end to the waste of energy and the 
needless discord that results, in a world so full of real business to 
be done, from the jangling and (as the author considers them) 
the purely verbal and sterile controversies of many of the philo- 
sophical and theological schools. One could not, indeed, con- 


2For the sake of accuracy of citation, it is necessary to mention that James adds in 
brackets at this point the following proviso: ‘Iam supposing, of course, that the theories 
have been equally successfnl in their explanations of what is.” The proviso is a rather pecu- 
liarone. It seems to mean that if the theories had not been equally successfuljin their purely 
retrospective explanation of the sources of the supposed moribund world, there would be a 
difference of meaning between them. And this is equivalent to admitting that the pragmatic 
doctrine asserted in the same paragraph is untrue. But one must, doubtless, regard this, 
not as a retraction, but as a mc tary and unintentional lapse. 
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vincingly call the book an eirenicon. Professor James’s usual 
method of peacemaking is to try to annihilate both combatants in 
the quarrels of which he disapproves, using his pragmatic formula 
as a bludgeon to that end. But this betokens at least so much 
of the spirit of the peacemaker as is implied by a strong dislike 
for the spectacle of avoidable quarrels. And it is perhaps this 
militant part of that spirit which, as human nature goes, is assured 
of the most general sympathy. But it neither befits the philo- 
sophic temper, nor is it pragmatically safe, to permit one’s sym- 
pathy with the general spirit of a doctrine, or one’s respect for 
the practical purposes of its author, to absolve one from a patient 
and analytical examination of its precise meaning, and of the 
validity of it in the specific form in which its author has expressed 
it. The pragmatic theory of the meaning of propositions is put 
forward primarily as a contribution to logic or epistemology; it 
implies that a correct view upon the logical question which it 
raises is worth having; and it purports to give a coherent and 
true account of a certain matter that is not intrinsically unverifi- 
able. The coherency and truth, therefore, of that account we 
ought now to examine more closely. For the success of Professor 
James’s somewhat aggressive peacemaking depends entirely upon 
the solidity of his weapon. 

Now, in examining into the truth of the pragmatisi theory, 
in this first of its two senses, we must first of all ask how the 
validity of a theory concerning the meaning of propositions is to 
be tested. There appears to be no imaginable way of testing it, 
except by ascertaining what we do in point of fact mean by our 
propositions—in other words, by introspection. If a certain 
philosopher contends that no judgment made by a human mind 
ever contains any meaning beyond—let us put it algebraically — 
x, y, Z, we do well to look into our judgments; and if we find in 
some of them certain elements of meaning which do not seem 
to be quite satisfactorily described as either 2 or y or z, we are 
justified in concluding that the philosopher’s contention, as a 
generalization, is simply not true. Now applying this kind of 
test to Professor James’s pragmatism, it is easy to find at least 
two classes of propositions, either of which constitutes a negative 
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instance fatal to the theory as it is formulated. It is, indeed, 
so easy, that I find it scarcely conceivable that a great master of 
psychological analysis can ever have set up a general rule to which 
the exceptions are so obvious; and I go back and read again and 
again all the ways in which James states his theory, with a feeling 
that they must mean something other than that which they, none 
the less, appear explicitly and unambiguously to affirm. 

In order that, in presenting our negative instances, we may 
avoid all difficulty over the question of idealism, let us confine 
ourselves, first, to one class of judgments: those, namely, concern- 
ing the real existence, fiir sich, not of things, but of persons. 
My belief that Professor James now consciously exists, and is 
probably at this moment engaged in writing about pragmatism, 
certainly (whether true or false) means, for me and for anyone who 
is unwilling to call himself a “‘solipsist,” a good deal more than 
the mere expectation that I shall in the future have evidence of 
Professor James’s existence, and shall continue to be instructed 
and stimulated by further profoundly interesting contributions 
to philosophy and psychology. The belief, for one thing, refers 
primarily, not to the future at all, but to something conceived as 
strictly contemporaneous with the moment at which the belief 
itself arises. And something similar is, in fact, true of all beliefs 
which have either a contemporaneous or a retrospective reference. 
The pragmatist seems to forget so commonplace a circumstance 
as that most of our beliefs refer to matters that have a date, and 
that the date is not always future. When I try to imagine what 
Galileo’s state of mind was while he was recanting, at least the 
temporal part of my meaning, the ‘‘pastness” of the incident 
with which it is concerned, cannot be identified with any “future 
practical consequences in my experience” or anybody’s else. Yet 
one cannot suppose that the pragmatists intend to deny the validity 
of the temporal distinction—they are the last philosophers in the 
world who could be expected to do so. As little do they seem 
actually to reject that other non-predictive element in my mean- 
ing, in the instances cited—namely, the “externality” of the 
mental state referred to, the fact that what my mind is trying in 
some degree to reproduce is the conscious state of another, numeri- 
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cally distinct, mind. Some objective practical consequences are 
usually (by no means invariably) implied by propositions of this 
sort; but they are implied only mediately or inferentially. These 
implied future aspects of the judgment’s meaning constitute, not 
its essence, but only the means to its verification. The complete 
verification of most judgments about concrete matters of fact is, 
indeed, usually subsequent to the making of them; and beliefs 
about past facts which contain no incidental implications as to 
possible future experience are (except in one important class of 
cases, to be noted) not in the strictest sense verifiable at all. If 
somebody has a theory that Queen Elizabeth was married to 
Leicester, but makes it a part of the same hypothesis that all 
possible evidence bearing upon the point has been completely 
destroyed, he says what is foolish and unimportant, because by 
his own admission no one can ever find out whether it is true or not. 
But he is not saying a thing that has no distinct and intelligible 
meaning. To maintain, then, that a belief which is empirically 
unverifiable is ipso facto meaningless, appears not only unwar- 
ranted but absurd. 


II : 


Our pragmatist seems, in fact, to have confused these two 
quite different things: the meaning or import of a judgment, 
and the means to its verification. Recognizing this confusion, it 
seems advisable—in order that we may not take advantage of 
a mere infelicity in the formulation of the doctrine—that we 
restate the theory in a corrected and more promising form. What 
it, so far, appears to reduce to, is the contention that propositions 
are verifiable only in so far as they imply anticipated future 
practical experiences. The pragmatist might offer this corrected 
principle as a criterion of the limits—not, indeed, of the meaning- 
ful, but of the verifiable; and, by implication, therefore, as a 
means of distinguishing the properly debatable from the unde- 
batable. And in so doing the pragmatist would, if his criterion 
were sound, be at length doing something practically useful. He 
would, in effect, be setting up a sort of practical syllogism, which 
should have the function of regulating controversy, theological 
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or other, and quieting the strife of tongues. The syllogism would 
run: 

1. It is foolish and immoral to dispute about matters the truth 
of which cannot be verified. 

2. All dispute about propositions that do not contain the 
implication of specific future practical experiences resulting from 
their truth is dispute about matters which cannot be verified. 

3. Therefore, all dispute about such propositions is foolish and 
immoral. 

No one is likely to quarrel with the major premise. The point 
now at issue is whether the minor premise (2)—the revised ver- 
sion of the first sort of pragmatism—is admissible. In one of 
the later chapters (chap. vi) of Professor James’s book his 
theory—though confused, more or less, with another quite differ- 
ent doctrine—seems substantially to have assumed the form of 
this minor premise. All verification, we are there told, in the 
last analysis consists in the comparison of a concrete experience 
with a judgment of anticipation which had preceded it and had 
pointed or led to it. There are, indeed, certain indirect verification- 
processes that appear to lack this character; but they are merely 
provisional substitutes for the real thing. “All roads lead to 
Rome, and in the end and eventually all true processes must lead 
to the face of directly verifying sensible experiences somewhere, 
which somebody’s ideas have copied.”* 

Now a full discussion of this point would involve us at once in 
a consideration of pragmatism in its second sense as a theory of 
the criterion of truth. For you cannot tell what propositions are 
verifiable and what are not, until you know in what the verification 
of a proposition consists; and you cannot know this without knowing 
the generic nature of the mark or quality which distinguishes all 
“true” judgments from all false ones. Upon that larger discus- 
sion I do not now wish to enter. But one or two observations 
may be introduced here which will not necessarily bring up the 
broader epistemological problem. In the first place it should be 
evident that— whatever others may say—no one who admits that 
there are such things as “necessities of thought”—or “external 


3 Pragmatism, p. 215, 
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truths,” or ‘self-evident propositions,” or “‘a-priori knowledge” 
—can consistently hold the view under consideration, that only 
empirically predictive judgments are verifiable, and that all veri- 
fication consists in the comparison of an anticipation with a subse- 
quent concrete experience. Fora “necessary” truth, an axiom, 
is, by hypothesis, precisely the kind of thing that is automatically 
self-verifying. It may imply a prediction; all general proposi- 
tions do so, since they profess to apply to all future, as well as 
past and present, cases of the kind of thing you may be talking 
about. But if they are really self-evident propositions their 
verification does not depend nor wait upon the realization of the 
future facts which happen to come within their scope; their truth 
is known, as the jargon of the logicians implies, ‘from before- 
hand.” And, further, there appears no reason why there should 
not be truths of this character which do not point to any subse- 
quent, concrete, sensible verification. ‘‘Eternal” truths seem 
likely sometimes to deal with eternal matters; or they may deal 
with past matters, the necessity for the reality of which is involved 
in the necessity of some general truth which covers them. The 
elaborate systems of metaphysics and rational theology built up 
by the whole series of post-Kantian idealists constitute affirma- 
tions which do not imply the possibility of their own verification, 
for our minds, by any future sensible experience. But the prag- 
matist (though he may dissent from their actual arguments) 
cannot rule these systems out of court at the outset as by their 
very nature unverifiable, unless he refuses to admit the existence 
of necessities of thought. For what each of these systems pro- 
fesses and (however unsuccessfully) strives to be, is a sequence of 
necessary and inter-connected truths which leads from some com- 
mon and admitted fact of experience to the discovery of the 
ulterior and unescapable implications of that fact. Here again, 
then, the pragmatic contention can only be maintained at the 
cost of a further and very questionable doctrine—that of the 
non-existence of any a-priori and necessary truth. Some may be 
prepared to pay this cost, and with them we must deal hereafter. 
But many—and Professor James, in particular—are not of their 
number. The author of Pragmatism gives very full and liberal 
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recognition to the reality of eternal truths, which constrain the 
mind to assent in advance of experience and independently of any 
comparison of an anticipation with a subsequent sensible verifica- 
tion. 

Our ready-made ideal framework for all sorts of possible objects fol- 
lows from the very structure of our thinking. We can no more play fast 
and loose with these abstract relations than we can do so with our sense- 
experiences. They coerce us; we must treat them consistently, whether 
or not we like the results. 

These observations appear to be true, but they do not appear 
to be consistent with the doctrine about the nature and limits of 
the verifiable which constitutes the restated form of the pragmatic 
theory. 

It could be shown, if space permitted, that, even apart from 
the restricted field of necessary truths, we have ways of reaching 
conclusions which, though not absolutely coercive, we regard as 
convincing, about matters concerning which, at the moment when 
we make the judgment, we have no anticipation whatever of any 
subsequent experience, on our own part or that of any other per- 


son. But it is needless to multiply negative instances. A single 
class of exceptions to a generalization is as effective as a multitude 
in showing the generalization to be untrue. The second formula- 
tion, then, of James’s sort of pragmatism seems also to break 
down. We can as little maintain that verifiability is limited to 
the reference in judgments to future sensible experience, as we 
can that the meaning of propositions is so limited. 


III 


There still, however, is left something of the original pragmatist 
contention; there is a residuum to which the pragmatist would 
cling—and to which, so far, he is entitled to cling—even after his 
first two more imposing affirmations have successively been aban- 
doned. This is the assertion that, even if propositions lacking a 
reference to “concrete future experience” may have both meaning 
and verifiability, they can at all events have no importance or 
practical interest or religious value. It is to this and no more 
than this, I think, that a great part of the argument of James’s book 
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reduces. The substance of his pragmatic doctrine is to be found 
in this view which defines what constitutes, not the intellectual 
meaning nor the logical validity, but the moral worth and human 
significance of propositions. It is impossible to suppose that the 
author of this first form of pragmatism really thinks that, if the 
world had no future, there would be no difference of meaning (in 
the popular and the logical sense of that word) between the mate- 
rialistic and the theistic accounts of the world’s origin and past 
operation— when the very sentence in which he enunciates this 
paradox betrays that the author himself, irrespective of any future 
reference, very clearly contrasts the meaning of the one account 
with that of the other. It is equally impossible to suppose that 
he fundamentally and consistently thinks that all verification de- 
pends upon the ex post facto comparison of a prediction with an 
experience predicted, when in the same discussion he sets forth, 
with characteristic felicity in exposition, certain modes of verifi- 
cation of a wholly different character. But there can be no doubt 
that he thinks that propositions which have no bearing either upon 
future experience or future conduct have no useful function in 
human life.* What, he constantly asks, shall it profit us—crea- 
tures whose connatural business is to act and whose treasure is in 
that concrete future that our desires or our ideals foreshadow and 
our choices may help to form —what shall it profit such as we to 
hold beliefs which define no expectation and prescribe no action? 
Unless a proposition put before man’s volitional nature the promise 
of some hope realized, the possibility of some risk to be faced, the 
means that may be seized upon for some desirable consummation, 


4This doctrine is, of course, not particularly new. I find, for example, in a forgotten Ger- 
man logician of the eighteenth century, whom, by coincidence, I chance to be reading just 
after writing this paragraph, the following distinction between “dead” and “ living’’ knowl- 
edge: ‘“* Whenever a piece of philosophical knowledge (eine gelehrte Erkenntnis) is capable 
of putting in motion man’s appetitive or volitional faculty, and actually does so, it contains 
grounds of action (Bewegungsgriinde) and is living. Any knowledge which can, or does, have 
no influence upon the will, is a dead knowledge. There are three things requisite in 
order that any piece of knowledge may be called living: (1) it must be perceptual [by this he 
means, not abstract or symbolical]; (2) it must arouse some rational feeling of satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction (Vergniigen oder Missvergniigen) ; (3) it must at the same time rationally 
represent this satisfaction as not only future, but also as capable-of being furthered or hin- 
dered by our own powers” (Meier, Vernunftlehre, 1752, §§ 263, 266). Meier goes on to reason 
that only “living” knowledge is truly important. This comes near to making a pragmatist 
of the logician whose book (from which the quotation comes) was used by Kant as the text- 
book for his university classes. 


> 


c 
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what does it humanly signify whether the proposition be affirmed 
or rejected ? 

It is really upon such considerations as these, I think, that 
James chiefly relies, when he tries to justify even his technically 
logical theory; it is, in the last analysis, by means of this practical 
test that he seeks to distinguish the legitimate from the illegiti- 
mate subject of controversy in theology or elsewhere. Thus the 
issue between a spiritualistic or theistic, and a materialistic, con- 
ception of the world, may be of great importance, a question upon 
which we have every reason for employing the best energies of 
our minds. But it is so only if you mean by theism a belief which 
justifies you in hopes and expectancies to which the other view 
gives no sanction. 


Give us a matter that promises success, that is bound by its laws to 
lead our world ever nearer to perfection, and any rational man will wor- 
ship that matter as readily as Mr. Spencer worships his own unknowable 

Doing all that a God can do, it is equivalent to God, its 
function is a God’s function, and in a world in which a God would be 
superfluous; from such a world a God could never be lawfully missed. 


This, it will be noted, is very far from saying that the idea of self- 
evolving matter and the idea of divine personal agency are—even 
in their past relations—ideas of identical logical import; it implies, 
in fact, quite the contrary. It says merely that, if the materialistic 
and theistic hypotheses pointed to identical and equally valuable 
cosmic futures we should have no serious motive for caring to 
know which is the true hypothesis. But since, in reality, “‘material- 
ism means the denial that the moral order is eternal, and the 
cutting off of ultimate hopes,” while “spiritualism means the 
affirmation of an eternal moral order and the letting loose of hope,” 
our moral interests and the sanction of our forward-looking emo- 
tions are at stake in the matter; and it is for that reason that “we 
have here a genuine issue, which as long as men are men will yield 
matter for serious philosophic debate.” 

In its “pragmatic” residuum, then, the first sort of pragmatistic 
doctrine must be regarded as essentially a practical and ethical 
attitude; James’s attempt to convert it into an epistemological 
theory is an untenable and a superfluous exaggeration. He has 
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apparently been led by enthusiasm, and by an instinct for the 
effective and emphatic way of putting thjngs, to translate a strong 
conviction concerning the relative importance of propositions into 
a logical doctrine concerning the import of propositions. The 
value of this third transformation of pragmatism we have now to 
consider. We shall find it open to a very different sort of objection 
from those which it was necessary to urge against the preceding 
two. 

It must be borne in mind that we are not now concerned with 
the analysis of the meaning of a proposition nor with the verification 
of the assertion contained in it; we are now interested in its func- 
tional value, its relation to the future in any way. In order, 
therefore, to come up to the requirements of our present pragma- 
tist formula, a proposition need not be expressly predictive; its 
reference to the future need not be a verbal or even a logical part 
of its own content. So long as it actually bears upon, affects, or 
predetermines the future, and can be apprehended by us in advance 
as capable of doing so, it must escape the pragmatist’s condemna- 
tion. In his original statement,’ even of his doctrine about 
meaning, James explicitly made his pragmatic criterion take in 
every kind of future consequences of a proposition’s being true— 
“active or passive, direct or indirect, express or implied;” and 
certainly, when the criterion drops its masquerade as a logical 
theory, and presents itself now purely as a means of discriminating 
practically significant from practically trivial differences of opinion, 
it must necessarily be taken with this latitude of meaning. Any 
judgment, then, which by being true, and known as true, entails 


5 There is, however, in James’s recent book a radical ambiguity in the statement of the 
pragmatic criterion. The ‘future consequences in experience of the proposition’s being 
true,” in which the meaning or the importance of any proposition is declared to consist, may 
either (a) include only the future experiences which the proposition predicts as about to 
occur, no matter whether it is believed or not; or )b) it may also include the future experi- 
ences which will follow if the proposition is believed. James applies the formula sometimes 
in one sense, sometimes in the other, and his results vary accordingly. When he takes the 
formula in sense (a), it tends to exclude a variety of beliefs—or all except certainly restricted 
elements in those beliefs—from consideration, as meaningless or unimportant. It is, for 
example, applied in this sense in the passage cited, referring to the issue between material- 
ism and spiritualism. More usually, the criterion is applied in sense (b) ; and then it appears 
able to exclude no belief that anyone really cares about. It does not, for example, permit 
the relegation of either the Vedantist, or the modern idealistic monism to the limbo of non- 
significant issues. Neither doctrine is in any concrete way predictive; but, as James recog- 
nizes, the holding of either makes a difference in the life of the believer; and both, therefore, 
are acknowledged to have pragmatic value. 
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future consequences in any way different from those which would 
follow upon its falsity, is as “‘pragmatic’”’ as need be, and fully 
meets all the demands that our pragmatist can ever make of any 
judgment. 

This being recognized, I do not see how anyone can question 
the entire truth of the formula. A belief which turned an abso- 
lutely blind eye, a dead face, to the future in which alone value 
still remains possible for us, would be a thing itself utterly and 
inexpressibly valueless and unimportant. But just the obviousness 
of this fact suggests to us the question which may still be asked 
about the present pragmatic principle—one concerning, not at all 
its truth, but its applicability. Doubtless, no beliefs that neither 
enable us to prognosticate any future experience nor prescribe 
any future behavior, can be useful or interesting or morally or 
religiously serviceable. But are there any such beliefs? Do 
judgments of this sort exist in nature? Assuredly, we must 
answer, they must be few in number and of a wholly peculiar 
character. For any belief which I am supposed to be capable of 
carrying with me into the future, ipso facto constitutes an item 
of my future experience; it will in that future engender its own 
concomitant states of thought and feeling and call for its appro- 
priate reactions, and it will therefore have importance and 
efficacy corresponding to the degree of interest and of influence 
which there attaches to it—no belief, while held, being wholly 
destitute of such interest and influence. This is the consideration 
which compels me unwillingly to conclude that the pragmatic 
enterprise of ruling out a whole class of propositions in advance, 
on the ground of their non-functional character, is a completely 
hopeless, or rather a completely redundant undertaking. 

That this is no verbal and sterile quibble may be seen by 
reverting to Professor James’s own chosen illustration and using 
that once more as a test case. Suppose that a theistic and a 
materialistic account of the source and essential nature of the 
world both implied in all other respects exactly the same futures; 
suppose, for example, that we could put a thoroughly optimistic 
construction upon materialism, and infer from it the “success” of 
all our highest ideals of social good or of individual perfection. 
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There would still inevitably remain one difference between the two 
views, arising precisely from the fact that they are two views and 
not one. If the theistic view be true, and accepted as true, then 
our future will contain an additional item of fact; our sensible 
experiences, even though no other than those which the material- 
istic theory might have led us to expect, will be construed by us 
as the expression of a personal consciousness behind them; and 
this will give to them a re-interpretation, and will awaken in us a 
sense of communion, which may very well come to seem the most 
significant element in our whole universe of discourse. A future 
world with a God in it will, both for our intellectual modes of 
representation and for our feeling, be incommensurably different 
from a world with no God in it, even though all the choir of 
heaven and furniture of earth be the same in the latter as in the 
former world. From no standpoint save that of a shop-keeping 
sort of utilitarianism— which is the last attitude that anyone could 
regard as characteristic of the originator of the pragmatist move- 
ment—-can it be maintained that my experience, when I have a set of 
physical sensations which I ascribe to the working of unconscious 
automata, is “equivalent” to my experience when, having the 
same sensations, I ascribe them to the agency and purpose of 
conscious, feeling, loving, or hating minds analogous to my own. 
And between a theistic and a non-theistic way of construing the 
facts of experience—even the facts up to date—there is, at least 
for a large class of minds, a far more pregnant difference. There is 
an eloquent and familiar passage in Romanes’s early writing, A 
Candid Examination of Theism, in which he gives expression to 
his sense of all that he had lost out of the universe through that 
abandonment of theistic faith to which he found himself con- 
strained; and it was as much in the vanishing of a spiritual pres- 
ence from Nature, as in the quenching of hopes of personal 
immortality or cosmic “success,” that the tragedy of his intellec- 
tual illumination seemed to him to consist. Throughout the 
reflective poetry of the nineteenth century there sounds an often 
recurrent cry of protest or of lamentation before the seemingly 
irresistible march of a purely mechanistic conception of the world; 
and the expected consequence of that threatened triumph which 
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these poets have bemoaned has been, not usually the darkening of 
the hopes of the future, but the disenchantment of the present, 
through the baffling of man’s imaginative craving for meaning, 
purpose, fellowship, and kinship in the outer world of physical 
phenomena. Better—the modern poet has sometimes cried, 
reversing the argument of Lucretius—the somewhat disorderly 
and capricious, but responsive and essentially personal Nature of 
paganism, than a cosmos never so neat and regular in its behavior, 
but empty of any conciousness either of our existence or of its 
own. 

We yearn for fellowship with lake and mountain; 

Our conscious souls seek conscious sympathy — 

Nymphs in the forest, naiads in the fountain, 

Gods on the craggy height and roaring sea. 

We find but soulless sequences of matter, 

Fact linked to fact by adamantine rods; 


Eternal bonds of former sense and latter; 
Dead laws for living gods.° 


It is from entirely the same point of view that the melancholy 
preacher in James Thomson’s City of Dreadful Night brings to 
his pessimistic and despairing congregation, as the first and 
deepest consolation remaining to them, an assurance that the evil 
universe in which they suffer has at least no purpose nor person- 
ality behind it. ‘‘The facts of experience”—this is the burden 
of his message—“ are as bad as you think them; but it is not 
necessary to make that evil intolerable by conceiving it as the 
expression of a conscious will.” 


There is no God: no fiend with names divine 
Made us and tortures us; if we must pine, 
It is to satiate no Being’s gall. 


In neither of these cases does the idea of a divine presence imply 

any change in the facts external to itself; yet both to the poet 

who finds those facts in themselves beautiful and to the poet who 

finds them monstrous, that idea is what, by his personal rejection 

of it, chiefly gives the coloring to his total experience and deter- 

mines his emotional reaction upon life. The belief in God thus, 
®Grant Allen: ‘* Magdalen Chapel,” in The Lower Slopes. 
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even where it predicts no future experiences that might not have 
equally been predicted by the negative of that belief, still prede- 
termines a difference in experience. It is the difference in the 
belief that makes the experience different. 

The question of theism, considered apart from its prophetic 
implications, is doubtless the most important example of the 
existence of real issues which turn upon propositions that have 
of themselves neither a predictive nor a prescriptive reference to 
the future. But it is not a unique example. Any non-predictive 
proposition whatever will possess, in greater or less degree, the 
same kind of pregnancy of future differences in experience, if any 
strong feeling or any lively need of the human imagination chance 
to be implicated in it. Logically speaking, the difference between 
a proposition’s truth or falsity is always, in this sense, a pregnant 
one, since, once more, the experience even of the vaguest and 
mildest affirmation of the proposition is bound to be different from 
the experience of its negation. The presence of the associated 
emotions or special interests determines only the degree of the 
difference, not its existence. When we look about us, or turn the 
pages of history, we find scarcely any limit to the number 
and variety of the affirmations which different minds have been 
desirous of carrying along into the future with them, though none 
of the other elements entering into that future were thereby 
deducible. Occasionally we find men caring in this way about 
purely past matters of fact—for example, the aristocratic origin 
of their own family, or the saintliness of the character of Jeanne 
D’ Are, the historicity of Moses, or the reality of the miraculous 
conception. In some of these cases such purely historical beliefs 
appear significant merely because they are supposed to be 
inextricably involved in some complex body of truths that has a 
predictive side to it. But examples are not wanting of retrospec- 
tive judgments that have of their own force taken a singular hold 
upon the imaginations of great masses of men. More usually, 
however, the pregnant sort of non-predictive belief relates to some 
permanent or non-temporal element or aspect of the world, that 
does not manifest itself in any specific, efficacious relation to the 
other phenomena of experience. Of these purely descriptive or 
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interpretative beliefs, the provinces of metaphysics and religion 
afford an inexhaustible supply of illustrations. Many persons, for 
example—as Professor James has himself remarked, in a passage 
that is an admirable example of sympathetic humor—find great 
inward satisfaction, and even a very practical sort of relief from 
unhealthy mental perturbation and restlessness, in simply being 
able to apply the numerical adjective ‘‘one” to the world with 
considerable frequency. It is not any particular or working kind 
of oneness that they care about; the vaguer it be, the better it 
is able to arouse those subtle reactions that seem to be especially 
associated with the idea of unity. Others, again, are analogously 
affected by the number three—for there is a trinitarianism that is 
much wider than orthodox Christianity—and are strongly sensible 
of the need of representing the general nature of things under 
the form of a triad. Perhaps the great majority of mankind find 
some sense of an ultimate mystery and ineffableness in things 
almost indispensable, and therefore resent any doctrine which 
conceives the universe as nothing more than a neat system of 
regularly moving atoms, completely calculable by a sufficiently 
good mathematician. It is for this reason that Mr. Spencer and 
those of like mind cling to their “unknowable power,” and are 
not content with even the most serviceable and ‘successful ” 
matter. 

Now, we are, of course, accustomed to recognize that not all 
of these ‘“‘needs” are equally legitimate and serious; and it is 
generally agreed that the question of truth or falsity is more 
urgent and more important in the case of some of these non- 
predictive but pregnant beliefs than in the case of others. It is, 
indeed, questionable whether any belief that a considerable part 
of mankind have cared about is unimportant, if true. We should 
be somewhat shy of any doctrine which proposes to deny to even 
the most outlaw sort of belief its day in court—its opportunity 
to be tested by the two ultimate questions: First, does the proposi- 
tion expressing it have any definite, intelligible and consistent, 
logical meaning? Second, is it in any way verifiably true? Still, 
it would doubtless be an advantage to have some canon whereby 
we could arrange these purely descriptive and interpretative judg- 
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ments according to their relative seriousness and significance, in 
advance of any consideration of the evidence for their truth. It 
should, however, by this time be entirely clear that pragmatism, 
even in its amended form, is incapable of providing us with such 
acanon. It has no facilities for either excluding from considera- 
tion, or even for subordinating, any proposition. Every affirmation 
that is not pure nonsense is either true or false. If true, and if 
its truth be verifiable, the acceptance of it will be a fact which 
alters the future of somebody. Thus every belief that actually 
waits at the gates of anyone’s mind wears at least some shreds of 
the pragmatic wedding garment. A doctrine which confines itself 
to the distinction between propositions that have, and those that 
have not, future consequences, can furnish no criterion for distin- 
guishing, within the limits of the former class, the important from 
the unimportant. And virtually all propositions, we have seen, 
fall within those limits. The pragmatic principle itself, indeed, 
comes very near to being an exception. But it is not really one. 
It cannot, it is true, perform its chosen réle of extinguisher of 
controversy. But (in the diminished sense to which we have now 
seen it reduce itself) it is undoubtedly true; and it expresses a cer- 


tain descriptive generalization about a common characteristic of 
our judgments, that may conceivably awaken some obscure emo- 
tional reverberations in some minds. 


IV 


Our results thus far appear to be chiefly negative. But after 
this clearing of the much-incumbered ground, it is possible to 
discover the more clearly in the philosophy of James an insight 
more profound and much less questionable than any of these varia- 
tions of pragmatism. It is not properly an epistemological insight 
at all, but a directly metaphysical one; and it is not reducible 
to any of the pragmatist formulas. But it springs, none the less, 
I think, from the same root as they, and is the substance of a 
idea of which they are vague adumbrations. Those who have 
followed Professor James’s writings from the beginning must have 
long since seen what aspect of human experience, what sort of 
moment in life, has presented itself to him always as the central 
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and illuminating fact, the fixed datum to which any philosophy 
that could be considered sound must be required to do justice, the 
point at which we have most reason to suppose that the inner and 
ineffable nature of reality is directly revealed to us. This is the 
moment of voluntary choice—the moment in which, in the pres- 
ence of alternative real possibilities, and with the consciousness 
that some actual content of the future now truly hangs trembling 
in the balances of volition, the mind somehow reaches its fiat, 
and, by the “dumb turning of the will,” performs the daily 
miracle of excluding one of those real possibilities thereafter and 
eternally from reality. And it is to this sort of experience as a 
touchstone that James comes back in his latest book, when he 
attempts finally to settle what he himself declares to be the gravest 
and most momentous of philosophical issues—the issue, in general, 
between monism and pluralism. He is, confessedly, not in the 
least helped to his own settlement of this issue by his pragmatic 
criterion, in the first sense; for both of the opposing views are 
recognized as having pragmatic meaning and potential value in 
experience. Nor is it upon any merely general application of 
pragmatism in the second sense—of the conception of the true as 
simply the morally or practically serviceable—that he bases the 
main outcome of his reflection. It is rather upon a more original 
and an entirely specific principle (which has this in common with 
the first sort of pragmatism, that it, too, is the expression of a 
sense of the necessity of maintaining the vital significance of the 
relation of present action to future experience) that James rests 
his characteristic metaphysical doctrine. This principle may be 
expressed thus: no proposition is to be accepted as legitimate 
which, directly or by implication, denies to the future the genuine 
character of futurity and contradicts the reality of open possi- 
bilities at any present moment of conscious choice between alter- 
natives. It appears to be a reasonable, a natural, and even a 
necessary, presupposition of all action and of all reflection, that 
future time is future; that in the act of choice something is chosen ; 
that in the process of deliberation there is a process and there is 
something determined thereby; that possibilities, before decision, 
have just that kind of reality which it is, at the moment of deci- 
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sion, impossible to think of them as not having; and that at the 
moment after decision one bit of this kind of reality is extinguished 
forever. This is for James, at the least of it, a hypothesis which 
has the right of way in philosophy, and one which no conflicting 
doctrine can show to be illogical or untrue. “Our acts, our turn- 
ing-places, where we seem to ourselves to make ourselves and to 
grow, are the parts of the world to which we are closest, the parts 
of which our knowledge is most intimate and complete. Why may 
they not be the actual turning-places and growing-places which 
they seem to be, of the world—why not the workshop of being, 
where we catch fact in the making, so that nowhere may the world 
grow in any other kind of way than this?’’’ 

This presupposition is, indeed, so natural to every man, that it 
may seem to many a mere commonplace. But the implications 
of it, for philosophy and theology, are, on the contrary, revolu- 
tionary. In particular, it leads to the rejection of a mode of 
religious thought that has influenced many minds—and minds of 
a high order—in our time. This is the doctrine—which has 
received its most systematic and persuasive presentation at the 
hands of Professor Royce, but is to be found also in many other 
and less coherent forms—that all which enters, or has entered, or 
shall enter, into the experience of any conscious life is eternally 
embraced in one Absolute Experience. This all-including Divine 
Life, we are told for our comfort, is itself, in its timeless existence, 
eternally triumphant; the world that is, is the world that the 
Absolute wills and finds very good; even our suffering and sin 
and shame are, every single jot of them, indispensable elements 
in the bliss and glory of the Universal Self who alone sees and 
understands the whole. This doctrine is, by its philosophical 
defenders, declared to express only what is necessarily implied by 
the very conception of the existence of such a thing as truth; its 
technical basis, in other words, is epistemological,’ and the rejec- 
tion of it involves the denial of the soundness of its epistemological 
premises. But apart from all purely dialectical considerations, it 


7 Pragmatism, p. 287. 


8One form of a kindred epistemological argument for a supratemporal and eternally 
perfect Self, manifesting itself in the temporal experiences of humanity, is familiar in the 
writings of Thomas Hill Green. 
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has seemed to many to possess profound religious value. Thus 
an anonymous correspondent, whom James quotes, finds that the 
thought of the limitations, failures, and sufferings of himself and 
others becomes endurable “only on one condition; namely, that 
through the construction, in imagination and by reasoning, of a 
rational unity of all things, I can conceive of my acts and my 
thoughts and my troubles as supplemented [not merely to be sup- 
plemented] by all the other phenomena of the world, and as 
forming —when thus supplemented—a scheme which I can adopt 
and approve as my own.” Such a conception of all evil as com- 
pletely taken up into, and required by, the total plan of things 
—and of this total plan as eternally willed and approved by a 
timeless Consciousness that knows and possesses all the content of 
it from the beginning—may be said, indeed, to be necessarily 
involved in any thoroughly optimistic view of the world. Who- 
ever says that the universe of our experience is through and 
through, and in all its items, rational, the expression of a single 
Reason and a single Will—whoever intends to maintain literally 
that because God’s in his Heaven, all’s well with the world— 
implies some such doctrine as this to which the philosophers of 
idealistic monism have given systematic and logical expression. 
Now, Professor James’s aversion to this type of theology is not, 
apparently, due solely to the fact that such a doctine conflicts with 
the fundamental presupposition of which I have spoken. There 
is another characteristic conviction of his—also appearing in some 
of his earliest papers— which, if it does not serve of itself to con- 
fute the monistic theology, at least establishes, on both ethical 
and logical grounds, a serious presumption against it. This is the 
conviction that the rather prevalent fashion of intellectually play- 
ing fast and loose with evil—of calling in the religious conscious- 
ness to bless what the moral consciousness has pronounced 
accursed —is not, in the long run, compatible with either logical 
or moral integrity. Especially since the time of Hegel, and 
partly as a result of the diffusion of Hegelian ideas, this sort of 
bookkeeping by double entry has become exceedingly common, 
even among those having little acquaintance with philosophical 
systems; the very essence of religion has seemed to some to con- 
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sist in the affirmation that there is a higher point of view, & 
superior plane of insight, at which the stubborn differences of 
things—and, among others, the difference between the good and 
the bad—disappear in a transcendent synthesis where all is unity 
and all is good. Of this tendency Professor James has been the 
lifelong opponent; he has stood stoutly as the defender of what 
he has called “the chastity of the intellect,” insisting that differences 
do not disappear by being ignored, and that, in particular, evil is 
neither annulled nor absolutely compensated by being—as it hap- 
pily may be— passed beyond or even utilized to further future good. 
The point has been well expressed by a sane and admirable 
humanist of our time, who makes small pretensions to technical 
philosophy: 

Evil comes from the gods, no doubt; but so do all things; and to 
extract good from it—the great Prometheus-feat of man—is not to evil’s 
credit, but to the credit of good. The contrary doctrine is a poison to 


the spirit, though a poison of medicinal use in moments of anguish, a 
bromide or an opiate.’ 


To a mind thus deeply impressed with the necessity of keeping 


distinct things distinct, and above all of honestly facing the irre- 
solvable evilness of evil, and loyally maintaining the rigorous 
dualism of the moral judgment—the monistic system must in- 
evitably appear suspect. For in that system the point of view 
represented as highest—the point of view of the Absolute Con- 
sciousness — transcends and confounds the ethical distinction. The 
sinner, if he be also a monist clear-headed enough to see the im- 
plications of his own metaphysical belief, may always have the 
consolation of considering that he in his sin, no less than the saint 
in his virtue, is contributing an indispensable ingredient in that 
strange compound of Being which his God has from all eternity 
willed and in which is his everlasting delight. 

But the ultimate ground of objection to the monistic theology 
lies, I think, for the philosopher of pragmatism, in the fact that 
— if it be construed literally—it takes away from our “present” 
moments of action that character of real, determinative responsi- 
bility, and from the future that character of possessing real and 


® Vernon Lee in Hortus Vitae, 1907. 
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undetermined possibilities, the presupposition of which is inex- 
pugnably implicit in the act of conscious and purposive volition. 
“The essential contrast,” he writes, ‘“‘between pragmatism and 
rationalism [really between the opposing metaphysical conceptions 
of pluralism and monism ] is that for rationalism reality is ready- 
made and complete from all eternity, while for pragmatism it is 
still in the making, and awaits part of its complexion from the 
future.” According to the latter view, in our cognitive as well as 
our active life we are creative. ‘‘We add, both to the subject and 
to the predicate part of reality. The world stands really malle- 
able, waiting to receive its final touches at our hands. Like the 
kingdom of heaven, it suffers violence willingly. Man engenders 
truths upon it.”’” 

The conception of the universe which is implied by this doctrine 
is radically new in at least this sense, that it has rarely been taken 
seriously and whole-heartedly by either theology or the general 
religious consciousness. It runs counter to what is perhaps the 
strongest and most characteristic religious tendency of the present 
generation—the craving for the consolations and the mystical 
intoxications of thoroughgoing monism and unqualified optimism. 
It is, for example, essentially uncongenial to what appears to be 
the metaphysical side of that somewhat confused medley of con- 
ceptions now exercising the minds of the English churches under 
the name of the New Theology. And it is almost as little in har- 
mony with what may be considered the dominant (though far from 
the unique) strain in the greater part of the theological thought 
of the past. For (as a paper in this Journal by the present writer 
sought to show several years ago") theology has rarely taken the 
reality of the time-process, of the temporal aspect of human 
experience, seriously; it has always been in haste to fix itself upon 
the eternities. But the doctrine of the pragmatistic philosopher 
takes the time-process so seriously as to imply that all the reality 
of which we have any possible knowledge is strictly temporal and 


10 Pragmatism. pp. 257, 256.—The philosophical reader will observe that this doctrine, 
though not really based upon the pragmatist epistemology as formulated by James, does 
undoubtedly imply a reconstruction of certain parts of epistemology. That, however, is a 
matter lying beyond the scope of this paper. 


11 Vol. VI, 3, 1902, p. 439. 
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processive in character. Religious emotion, too, in the past (even 
when most conjoined with the ethical temper) has often been prone 
to seek the opiate of an eventual optimism, to demand a final 
assurance against all real loss, to cultivate the confidence that all 
things (even their own sins) work together for good to them that 
love God. The doctrine of the pragmatist, if it has its encouraging 
and its bracing aspect, has also its drastic aspect; and it is unable 
to give any such assurance. There are, in its universe, indefensible 
evils and uncompensated losses. Our business with these is not 
to harmonize them, or even to explain how they came to be there; 
our business is to get rid of them, and devote our powers to elimi- 
nating them from the world that is to be. And even in that future 
we may expect obstacles and we must face risks. The salvation 
of the world, says James, is no absolutely predictable certainty. 
So far as we have knowledge, it appears to be a world “the per- 
fection of which is potential merely, the condition being that each 
several agent does its own ‘level best.’ . . . . The world’s safety 
is unwarranted. It is a real adventure, with real danger, yet it 
may win through. It is a social scheme of co-operative work 
genuinely to be done.” 

Such a doctrine, while it rejects the arguments for theism offered 
by the monistic philosophy, finds the theistic faith a reasonable 
and a needful postulate. It has a natural affinity for the belief in 
a power not ourselves that makes for righteousness, and from whose 
abounding supplies we may, in the ways known to religious expe- 
rience, draw reinforcement of our own spiritual energies. It is, 
perhaps, in this hidden and mysterious source of moral power 
empirically known in the inner life of men, that James himself is 
chiefly interested. But from his general doctrine there follow 
certain consequences in regard to the conception of God, in so far 
as that relates, not only to a power that functions in our experience, 
but also to a being of whom we may have some sort of intellectual 
representation. Such a philosophy as that of the pragmatist sees 
no reason for belief in the reality of an idle perfection, however 
sublime, having no real contact with the mud and dust of things, 
no truly militant part and no vital stake in the battle which for us 
is often so full of hazard and of desperate seriousness. Its God 
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must be a God having an existence in the temporal world which 
alone is real to us, and therefore one having his own perfection of 
being and his own triumph still to achieve—with us, and through 
our loyalty in that vast, co-operative work in which we have every 
reason to think that the universe consists. 

It must suffice for the present to have recapitulated this con- 
ception, and to have disengaged it from the ambiguous and un- 
convincing epistemological theories with which it has needlessly 
been involved. The conception, it is fairly manifest, is still far 
from being fully worked out; and it suggests some serious questions 
which it does not answer. It is doubtless something less than the 
whole truth of the rational theology of the future. But it contains, 
I think, truth to which the theology of the future will find it 
necessary to give a place among the fundamentals. The greater 
number of the theologians and the philosophers of the past have 
sought the solution of their problems by taking the considerations 
that lead to the monistic type of thought as their starting-point. 
By this time, any who will consent to think clearly may, as it 
seems to me, see that the result of these efforts is, and must be, 


a doctrine struck through with inevitable self-contradiction, on its 
logical side, and, on its ethical side, tending to the eventual divorce 
of the religious from the moral consciousness. In this situation, 
it is from the way of thinking that has as yet scarcely ever been 
fairly tried, that we have most reason to expect light. 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


THE DICTIONARY OF CHRIST AND THE GOSPELS 


It is not surprising that in this overburdened age of ours the busy 
worker should seek after his knowledge rather in the tightly packed columns 
of dictionaries and encyclopaedias than in the more spacious fields of 
independent discussions. And if the demand is inevitable we cannot 
imagine how it could be more adequately met than by the untiring labors 
of Dr. Hastings and his coadjutors.t ‘This is, first of all, a preacher’s 
Dictionary.” So the Preface describes it. But that does not mean that 
it is chiefly a storehouse of homiletic material. The articles aim at a 
thoroughly scientific treatment of their subjects. But a number of topics 
are introduced as being of living interest to practical theologians, which 
would not appear in the ordinary Dictionary of the Bible. As examples 
we may name the articles, ‘‘Authority of Christ,” ‘‘Back to Christ,” 
“Criticism,” ‘‘Fact and Theory,” “Historical.” 

Certain obvious criticisms are involved in the very scheme of an under- 
taking like this. ‘It includes everything that the Gospels contain 
It seeks to cover all that relates to Christ throughout the Bible and in the 
life and literature of the world” (p. v). Not to speak of the common 
ground covered by this Dictionary and the Dictionary of the Bible which 
preceded it, there is bound to be an immense amount of overlapping. In 
a good many instances, as it seems to us, that might have been avoided. 
Why have independent articles on ‘‘Communion” and “Fellowship,” or 
“Boyhood” and ‘Boyhood of Jesus,” on ‘‘Leading Ideas” (in general), 
embracing such themes as the Kingdom, the Great Example, the Fatherhood 
of God, the Son, etc., when each of these themes is treated separately and at 
length? The article, ‘Appreciation of Christ,” covers practically the same 
ground as that on “Influence.” ‘‘Circumstantiality in the Parables” might 
surely be included in “Parables.” And if the scheme is so large as to embrace 
such topics as ‘‘Christ and Evolution,” the world itself could not contain 
the volumes which might be produced. There is often a curious dispropor- 
tion of scope in the case of some articles. No doubt this is due to their 
respective writers. Thus, ‘Kingdom of God” is treated in six columns, 

tA Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels. By James Hastings, D.D. Vol. I, 


Aaron-Knowledge. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Scribners, 1907. 
xii+936 pages. $6. Sold only by subscription. 
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while “‘Caesarea Philippi” occupies nine. ‘‘Immanence” has two col- 
umns, while ‘“‘Amen” covers four. The same restriction of treatment 
is found in the very important subjects, “‘Fatherhood,” ‘‘Eternal Life,” 
“Disease,” ‘‘ Dispersion.” 

The level attained by the Dictionary as a whole is very high. Dr. 
Hastings has shown his practiced skill in bringing writer and subject 
together. The general standpoint of the work is very much the same as 
that of the Dictionary of the Bible. Only in isolated instances does one 
come across positions so divergent from one another as those of Mr. Morgan 
(article, ‘Back to Christ”), and Dr. C. W. Hodge (‘‘Fact and Theory”). 

An excellent test of a work like this is the quality of the shorter articles. 
None of these surpass Professor B. W. Bacon’s treatment of the phrase, 
“Alpha and Omega,”’ and of the enigmatic “Aristion.” Under the former 
heading he adduces a number of remarkable Hellenic and Rabbinic 
parallels, and luminously indicates the important theological bearing of 
the expression. Under the latter the complicated evidence is discussed 
with scientific insight, and the conclusions drawn seem to us unassailable. 
The same combination of compact treatment with scholarly accuracy 
may be found in the articles, “Blessing,” ‘‘Hallel,” and ““Hymn,” by Rev. 
G. H. Box. An immense amount of careful knowledge, the result of first- 
hand study of the sources, is presented with the least possible ostentation. 
Mr. W. E. Oesterley contributes very valuable discussions of ‘‘Blood” and 
“Demon, Demoniac.” The admirable bibliography under ‘“‘Demon” 
would itself give distinction to the article. But the treatment is equally 
thorough. The beliefs of the Old Testament, later Judaism, and the 
Gospels are dealt with in succession. Mr. Oesterley contrasts the Tal- 
mudic idea of demoniacal action, as external to its victims with the Gospel 
accounts (p. 440, note), but at a later point calls attention to the strong 
differentiation of the demon from the person possessed, as in Luke 6:18. 
“Very few” he remarks, ‘‘could be found nowadays who would claim to 
point to any instance in their experience of the existence of demoniacal 
possession.” Some of the most intelligent and unprejudiced missionaries of 
the East can vouch for phenomena of this order which, at least, call for 
careful examination. Other excellent short articles, to select from a long 
list, are those of Professor R. Mackintosh on “‘ Fulfilment” and ‘‘ Historical.’’ 
In view of many current discussions (notably, of the Gospels), nothing 
could be more apt than the statement that “the attempt to make history 
a special science, too coy or too scientific to deal with a (possibly real) 
supernatural, is hopelessly artificial. Scientific history must deal with all 
the demonstrable, nay, with all the probable, events of the real past” (p. 727). 
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We can refer only to a very few of the many masterly longer articles 
to be found in this volume. To take the more historical first, special men- 
tion ought to be made of “Apocalyptic Literature” by Professor Zenos, and 
“‘Apocryphal Gospels” by Rev. A. F. Findlay. Professor Zenos gives a 
brief but adequate account of the various Apocalypses, and then discusses 
their general characteristics, theological ideas, and points of contact with 
the New Testament precisely on the scale required by the readers of a 
dictionary. Perhaps nowhere else could a more convenient summary of 
the facts be found. Mr. Findlay has shown admirable judgment in his 
treatment of the apocryphal gospels. The subject lies so far away from 
the beaten track that it is difficult to condense, without reducing the discus- 
sion to a mere catalogue of dry details. But the writer’s scholarly instinct 
has wisely guided him as to the placing of emphasis. This, together with 
a very skilful classification of the material, makes the article one of the 
most instructive in the volume. 

Perhaps the ablest articles in the Dictionary are those on the ‘‘ Authority 
of Christ” (pp. 146-53) and the “Holy Spirit” (pp. 731-45) by Dr. 
Denney, and that on the “Incarnation” (pp. 796-813) by Dr. Kilpatrick. 
The first-named discussion abounds in those flashes of unerring insight 
which distinguish Dr. Denney as an interpreter of New Testament thought 
and life. What pages of futile argumentation would be saved, for example, 
as regards the Sermon on the Mount, if the true criterion of Jesus’ require- 
ments were kept in view. 


His precepts are legal in form, but he came to abolish legalism and therefore 
they were never meant to be literally read. . . . . Whatthe precepts of non-resistance 
and non-retaliation mean is that under no circumstances, under no provocation, 
must the disciple of Jesus allow his conduct to be determined by any other motive 
than that of love (pp. 147, 148). 


Such a position seems to us final. Equally convincing is the writer’s 
attitude toward the authority of Jesus in matters of current knowledge, 
a theme which has aroused such keen and often such irrational contro- 
versy, in recent years. 


The truth which we owe to Jesus, and for which he is our authority, is not 
information; it is not a contribution to science, physical or historical—for this 
we are cast by God on our own resources; it is the truth which is identical with 
his own being and life in the world, which is embodied or incarnate in him 
(p. 149). 

This is, of course,’a familiar idea, but it could scarcely be better expressed. 
Of quite unique importance is the article on the ‘Holy Spirit.” Perhaps 
nothing more genuinely illuminating has been written on this complex 
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subject, except Dr. Denney’s own study of the New Life and the Spirit in 
his articles on the “Theology of the Epistle to the Romans” (Expositor, 
Vol. VI, 4, pp. 422 ff.). He would confer an inestimable boon on scientific 
theology by elaborating his ideas in a work on the New Testament conception 
of the Spirit. In the present instance he deals with the conception in the 
earliest Evangelic tradition, Acts, the Pauline Epistles, and (very fully) the 
Johannine literature. It is only intended to be an outline, but every para- 
graph is rich in suggestion. For example, the student of the Synoptic 
Gospels must often be struck by the paucity of references in these books 
to the Spirit. What is the explanation? Surely Dr. Denney is right 
in saying that it takes nothing less than the life of Jesus himself ‘to 
show us what the Spirit means. If the last Evangelist tells us that the 
Spirit interprets Jesus, the inference from the first is that Jesus also inter- 
prets the Spirit and that only through him can we know what it means” 
(p. 734). We are glad to observe that he lends the weight of his authority 
to the true interpretation of the “‘tongues” at Pentecost as determined by 
I Cor., chap. 14. And he brushes aside a good deal of devout nonsense by 
reminding us that in the New Testament “‘the Spirit and faith are correla- 
tive terms Each of them covers, from a different point of view 
[i.e., from God’s side and from man’s respectively], all that is meant by 
Christianity” (p. 738). The list of literature is meager. 

We wish we had space to do justice to Dr. Kilpatrick’s masterly treat- 
ment of the “Incarnation.” His classification of his material is a model 
of lucidity and insight. The idea of union with God is the key to the con- 
ception. He traces this idea through Greek philosophy and the religion of 
Israel until the appearance of Christ announces it as a fact. Among much 
that is of exceptional value in the discussion we may refer specially to his 
conclusions as to Christology proper. 


If Christology is supposed to be an intellectual process, governed by forms 
of discursive thought, and issuing in propositions for which is claimed the cogency 
of a logical demonstration, it stands condemned as being out of all relation to 
Christian experience. But this personal experience is knowledge of Christ 
(p. 810). 

It was in this field that the church of the fourth century took precarious 
ground. 


The danger lay in supposing that . . . . the category of substance is adequate 
to express the infinite wealth of the Divine Personality, or, worse still, in directing 
men’s minds to conceive of God as substance rather than as Personality (p. 811). 

Thus the standpoint is given from which a really fruitful reconstruction 
of Christological doctrine may be expected. 
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Dr. Hastings and his collaborators may justly be congratulated on the 
production of this most valuable work, whose external equipment, it ought 
to be said, is thoroughly worthy of the importance of its contents. 

H. A. A. KENNEDY 


Knox COLLEGE 
Toronto, Canada 


TWO UNUSUAL APOLOGIES FOR CHRISTIANITY 


Of Dr. Abbott’s two recent books,’ the second is, in the main, simply an 
explanation and defense of the first, as its title announces, and it seems best 
to treat them both in one review. 

Silanus the Christian is a novel, in which the author, as he assures us in 
the Apologia, is not attempting 
to write an accurate antiquarian romance . .. . but to grapple earnestly and 
honestly with the most formidable difficulties that beset Christian belief in the 
twentieth century, and to show how much a twentieth-century man may neces- 
sarily doubt or even utterly disbelieve, and yet be drawn, with St. Paul, to the 
foot of the Cross, by the “constraining love of Christ.” 


This clear statement of the author’s purpose relieves the critic from 
the necessity of treating seriously what might, without it, seem to be grave 


anachronisms, as when Dr. Abbott attributes to his characters, who 
are supposed to have lived in the early part of the second century, some of 
his own ingenious conjectures concerning the text and interpretation of 
passages in the New Testament, and permits Clemens, a Christian from 
Athens, to quote a verse of one of Cowper’s hymns as written by “‘one of 
our poets.” This is done so frankly that any criticism of it must judge 
it by the canons of literary taste, not of historical accuracy. It may not 
be illegitimate to attribute to people, who lived in Nicopolis about 118 A. D., 
the critical and theological difficulties which perplex us today, and the 
skilful solutions of them which our learned author develops. When, 
however, he suggests that Epictetus was influenced by the epistles of Paul, 
and, perhaps, also by the Gospel of Mark, and, on the other hand, that 
‘John alludes in parts of his gospel to the teaching of Epictetus; and when 
he makes Scaurus, one of his characters, say that, even in this early period, 
the appendix to Mark’s Gospel “‘is probably very ancient,” he touches upon 
questions of historical fact which are of considerable interest, but concern- 
t Silanus the Christian. By Edwin A. Abbott. London: Adam and Charles 
Black, 1906. 368 pages. 7s. 6d. 
Apologia: An Explanation and Defence. By Edwin A. Abbott. London: 
Adam and Charles Black, 1907. xvi+102 pages. as. 6d. : 
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ing which he could not present the evidence fully in either of these books. 
Perhaps his forthcoming Notes on the New Testament will give us his 
views as to the date at which the last section in Mark was added to the 
gospel. 

The ruling purpose of these books is to show that a man in the second 
century, or a man in the twentieth century, can heartily accept the principles 
of the Christian religion, while he rejects all accounts of miracles con- 
nected with the birth, ministry, death, and resurrection of Jesus; and that 
he can believe that Jesus was “the son of Joseph and Mary, born in a 
natural way,” and yet that, in some way, “‘the eternal Son of God descended 
from heaven . . . . to ‘become,’ flesh as the Son oj Joseph and Mary, and 
then returned to heaven, having been manifested to men as King of its 
Kingdom.” ‘That one very sincere, acute, and scholarly man can take 
and maintain this position is clear from the contents of these books. It 
is not so clear, however, that such a combination of skepticism and faith 
can win and hold any considerable number of men. It requires a low 
estimate of the testimony of the Synoptic Gospels, a free use of the alle- 
gorical method in interpreting the gospels, and a conviction that the 
Christian church and its leaders have been seriously in error in their estimate 
and interpretation of their ancient sacred documents, and in their deductions 
from them. Moreover, while it seems to simplify the Christian faith and 
to remove some perplexities, it retains the doctrine most difficult of all to 
understand. The man who believes that the eternal son of God became 
flesh in the son of Joseph and Mary, and then returned to heaven, is not 
usually much troubled by being asked to omit from this statement of his 
faith the name of Joseph, and to add to it the confession that this eternal 
Son of God once stilled a tempest, and walked on the water, and multiplied 
a number of loaves and fishes. A supreme revelation of God, unaccom- 
panied by such miracles, may seem very reasonable, and perhaps, quite 
preferable to that which the Evangelists supposed they were recording. 
But what we know of this supreme revelation is in the documents written 
by these uncritical and mistaken men, and in the doctrine of a very fallible 
church. Can we expect many others to follow the example of Silanus of 
old and Dr. Abbott of our own times, in accepting the most difficult of all 
the doctrines supposed to be taught in the Scriptures, and held by the 
theologians of the church, while they regard these Scriptures and the 
theology of the church as seriously astray in many other matters? 

The aim of Dr. Gardner’s course of lectures,? prepared at the request of 


2 The Growth of Christianity. London Lectures. By Percy GARDNER, Litt.D., 
LL.D. London: Adam and Charles Black, 1907. xiv+278 pages. $1.75. 
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the rector of a London parish, but, for some reason, never delivered, is 
to show how Christianity, in its entrance into the world, and in its progres- 
sive development, has adopted, assimilated, and consecrated—has “‘bap- 
tized,”’ as the author terms it—the ideas and customs and rites which 
belonged to other faiths, and the convictions which the growth of knowledge 
and culture has brought into Christian society. It traces, in clear and un- 
technical language, the contributions which were made to Christianity by 
Judea, Greece, Asia, and Rome, in its earliest history; follows the develop- 
ment of the Catholic church through the mediaeval period; discusses the 
influence of the Reformation and the Counter-Reformation, and closes with 
a calm estimate of the forces which are now operative in Catholic and 
Protestant churches. It is an impartial, learned, constructive book, and 
we can but regret that the London parish did not have the benefit which 
must have been derived from hearing the lectures. We are sincerely grateful 
that the author persisted in his purpose to write and to publish them. The 
point of view is much the same as that taken by Pfleiderer in his Christian 
Origins, but Dr. Gardner covers a wider range of history, and presents his 
conclusions in a way which leaves the impression of a more moderate 
and constructive, perhaps a more English, spirit. 

Certainly, the book, free as the criticism is which pervades it, leaves the 
reader in a cheerful frame, with the conviction that God has spoken to his 


children at sundry times and in diverse manners, and that the supreme 
revelation which he has made in his Son fits into the world which he has 
created, absorbs and sanctifies what is best in it, and is able to maintain 
itself, not only by controlling the forces which operate in human society, 
but also by adjusting itself to the changing convictions through which a race, 
which is ever progressing in knowledge and culture, must pass. 


WILi1aM H. Ryper 
ANDOVER, Mass. 


RECENT TREATISES ON SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY 


Students of theology will hail with interest the appearance of Dr. 
Strong’s well-known Systematic Theology in a new dress.t The book has 
been before the public for many years and has already passed through 
seven successive editions. In these days, when so many tell us that sys- 
tematic theology has had its day, this is no small tribute to pay to a com- 

t Systematic Theology, a compendium and commonplace book, designed for the 
use of theological students, by Augustus Hopkins Strong, D.D., LL.D., in three 
volumes. Vol. I, The Doctrine of God. Philadelphia: Griffith & Rowland Press. 
xvii+370 pages. $2.50. 
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pendium of doctrine. Dr. Strong is not one of those who believe that 
systematic theology is an unchanging discipline in the sense that a dog- 
matic treatise once written needs no revision. The earlier editions of his 
book have given evidence of the industry with which he has followed the 
currents of contemporary thought and the patience with which he has 
laid their results under contribution. In the present edition the new 
material has so largely increased in bulk that it has proved no longer 
practicable to compress it into a single volume, and the result is a new work 
in three volumes, of which the first is now before us for review. 

It would be a superfluous task at this late date to characterize Dr. 
Strong’s work as a whole. It has been so long before the public that its 
character is well known to all students of theology. The purpose of this 
notice is simply to point out the nature of the changes which have been 
made in the new edition, and to comment upon their significance. 

In amount the additional material is considerable. The 370 pages 
of the first volume now before us carry us only to the end of the doctrine 
of decrees, a point reached at p. 182 of the seventh edition, which bears the 
imprint of 1902. Thus, more than half the matter in the volume is new. 
The changes consist, however, in large part in the addition of new illustrative 
and explanatory matter and affect the general structure and plan of the 
work but slightly. So far as we have been able to discover, the Table of 
Contents remains unchanged, with four exceptions. These consist of the 
introduction, of a brief section under chap. ii (The Material of Theol- 
ogy) discussing “‘the relations of material to progress in theology;” of a 
section on ethical monism, under Part II, chap. iii, and of two subheadings 
under Part III, chap ii, on the development theory of Harnack and the 
higher criticism in general. Frequent changes have, however, been made 
in the text, the most important of which occur in the discussion of miracle, 
in Part III, chap. i, and of inspiration, in Part III, chap. iii. The explana- 
tion of the changes, so far as they affect the structure of Dr. Strong’s 
thought, and not simply the form, is to be found in the section on ethical 
monism, by which term the author describes a type of theism which lays 
greater stress upon the divine immanence than has commonly been the 
case in traditional theology. Readers of Dr. Strong’s book, Christ in 
Creation and Other Essays, as well as those who have had the privilege of 
personal conversation with him, will remember that his thought has recently 
been moving along this line, and that the doctrine of the immanent Christ, 
or Word, as the fundamental theological conception, has come to hold a 
greater relative importance in his thought than was the case before. The 
present revision registers the effects of this changed emphasis and is an 
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interesting example of the way in which the new view-point affects a scheme 
of doctrine originally wrought out under very different presuppositions. 

The place at which the change in point of view comes to clearest expres- 
sion is in the treatment of miracle and of inspiration. Dr. Strong indeed 
retains unchanged his original definition of miracle as, ‘‘an event palpable 
to the senses, produced for a religious purpose by the immediate agency of 
God; an event therefore which, though not contravening any law of nature, 
the laws of nature, if fully known, would not without this agency of God 
be competent to explain” (p. 117). But he goes on to substitute therefor 
an “‘alternative or preferable definition,” namely, that ‘‘a miracle is an 
event in nature, so extraordinary in itself and so coinciding with the prophecy 
or command of a religious teacher or leader, as fully to warrant the convic- 
tion, on the part of those who witness it, that God has wrought it with 
the design of certifying that this teacher or leader has been commissioned 
by him” (p. 118). In this alternative definition all reference to a miracle 
as an event inexplicable by the laws of nature, even if fully known, is 
omitted; and, in the further explanatory comment, it is distinctly stated 
as a merit that “‘it leaves it possible that all miracles may have their natural 
explanations and may hereafter be traced to natural causes, while both 
miracles and their natural causes may be only names for the one and self- 


same will of God” (p. 119). Thus, he goes on to say that 


such wonders of the Old Testament as the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
the partings of the Red Sea and of the Jordan, the calling down of fire from heaven 
by Elijah and the destruction of the army of Sennacherib, are none the less works 
of God when regarded as wrought by the use of natural means 

virgin birth of Christ may be an extreme instance of parthenogenesis . . . . and 
Christ’s resurrection may be an illustration of the power of the normal and perfect 
human spirit to take to itself a proper body, and so may be the type and prophecy 
of that great change when we too shall lay down our life and take it again (pp. 
IIQ, 120). 


The possibility of miracle is no longer explained in the old deistic 
sense as due to the action of a transcendent God upon nature, but as an 
evidence of the presence in nature of Christ, who is “‘none other than the 
immanent God manifested to creatures” (p. 123). The extent of the 
distance traversed between this point of view and that which is marked 
by the earlier definition is apparent to all. The only question which 
suggests itself is why, since Professor Strong has so firmly planted himself 
upon the new ground, he should any longer retain in his text evidence of 
the discarded position. 
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No less striking is the change in the treatment of inspiration. In the 
fourth edition inspiration is defined as that 


special divine influence upon the minds of Scripture writers, in virtue of which 
their productions, apart from errors of transcription and when rightly interpreted, 
together constitute an infallible and sufficient rule of faith and practice (p. 95). 


In the seventh edition, while retaining this definition in’the text, the author 
suggests as an alternative the following (p. 1042): 


Inspiration is that influence of the Spirit of God upon the minds of the 
Scripture writers which made their writings the record of a progressive divine 
revelation, sufficient, when taken together and interpreted by the same Spirit 
who inspired them, to lead every honest inquirer to Christ and to salvation. 


In the present edition the earlier definition is finally abandoned and the 
second adopted as its substitute (p. 196). The point of the substitution 
consists in the fact that the inerrancy, upon which the first definition 
insists, is omitted in the second. The reference to errors of transcription 
falls away, and even the word “‘infallible”’ disappears from the final state- 
ment. 

The effects of the change appear in the discussion which follows. The 
point insisted upon is no longer scientific accuracy, but religious efficacy. 
The record is (p. 198) “‘essentially trustworthy and sufficient;” in other 
words, we may reasonably presume “that the same Spirit who originally 
communicated the truth will preside over its publication, so far as is needed 
to accomplish its religious purpose.” The chief proof of inspiration is 
to be found in the “‘internal characteristics of the Scriptures themselves, 
as these are disclosed to the sincere inquirer by the Holy Spirit” (p. 201). 
In the detailed treatment of the alleged errors of Scripture, the original 
position that (p. 108) “every advance in historical and archaeological 
discovery goes to sustain the correctness of the Scripture narrative, while 
the objector may be confidently challenged to point out a single statement 
really belonging to the inspired record which has been proved to be false” 
is abandoned, and we are told instead (p. 226) that “‘even if error in matters 
of science were found in Scripture, it would not disprove inspiration, 
since inspiration concerns itself with science only so far as correct scientific 
views are necessary to morals and religion.”” Where the earlier edition 
states (p. 103) that inspiration “‘went no farther than to secure an infallible 
transmission by the sacred writers of the special truth which they were 
commissioned to deliver” we now read (p. 215) that “inspiration did not 
guarantee inerrancy in things not essential to the main purpose of Scripture.” 

Here again, the explanation of the change of position is to be found in 
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Dr. Strong’s conception of the immanent Christ. We read (p. 220) that 
“the unity and authority of Scripture as a whole are entirely consistent 
with its gradual evolution and with great imperfection in its non-essential 
parts.” And the question, ““How may we know what parts are of most 
value and what is the teaching of the whole ?” is answered (p. 221): “The 
same Spirit of Christ who inspired the Bible is promised to take of the 
things of Christ, and, by showing them to us, to lead us progressively into 
all the truth.” 

It is not necessary to comment at length upon the significance of these 
changes. They are far-reaching in importance, involving the entire 
shifting of the basis of authority from an external and dogmatic basis to 
one which is spiritual and inherent. It is the more to be regretted that 
the insight so clearly expressed in the passages cited should not have been 
allowed to determine the treatment in other parts of the volume. Had 
this been done we cannot help believing that structural changes would 
have taken place more radical than any which we have discovered in our 
survey. ‘Two such changes we may be allowed briefly to suggest in closing. 
The first has to do with the place of the religious experience itself as a 
source of theology; the second, with the vexed question of the significance 
of the historical element in revelation, or, in other words, the relation of 
the immanent Christ to Jesus of Nazareth. 

So far as the first of these points is concerned, it is only necessary to 
say that Dr. Strong still retains the conventional order in his treatment of the 
introductory matter, passing directly from the arguments for the existence 
of God to the proof of the Scriptures as a revelation of God, without laying 
a basis for the transition in a preliminary discussion of the religious experi- 
ence itself. Had he followed the latter method, which has become almost 
universal in modern theology, he would have been forced to the discussion 
of fundamental questions of principle which would have clarified his 
subsequent treatment and avoided some of the inconsistencies to which that 
treatment is now exposed. In like manner, had he taken note of the recent 
discussions of Harnack, Kaftan, and others, as to the nature of Christianity 
as a historic religion, and the extent to which the historic Jesus has signifi- 
cance as a norm of theology, he would have been forced to raise the whole 
question of the relation of the universal to the distinctive in religion and so 
would have gained a conception of the Logos, or the immanent Christ, 
more clear-cut and satisfying than that with which we actually find him 
operating. The result of this lack of preliminary discussion appears most 
clearly in the doctrine of the Trinity, which is conducted almost entirely 
along the older lines, and in which the original interest which led to the 
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formation of the doctrine, namely, the effort to reconcile the work of the 
historic Jesus with the universal activity of the Spirit of God finds inadequate 
recognition or, at least, inadequate expression. It is one of the misfortunes 
of theology as of all philosophical disciplines, that one cannot make a 
change at any point of his system without. being logically committed to 
corresponding changes in all. We cannot but feel that more is involved 
in Dr. Strong’s principle of the immanent Christ than has yet received full 
expression, even in his revised system. 

But our present purpose is not so much to criticize as to congratulate. 
It is no slight achievement for any man who has taught theology as many 
years as Dr. Strong has done, to come to three score years and ten with 
as open a mind, as broad a sympathy, and as keen a vision as he has done, 
and we can only hope that he will long continue in his work as teacher of 
theology to exemplify these admirable qualities. 


WiLit1AmM ADAMS BROWN 
UnIoN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Professor H. H. Wendt, well known to the English-speaking world as a 
brilliant New Testament student, has made an important contribution to 
the discussion of the broader theological questions in his System der Christ- 
lichen Lehre.? The introductory portion of the work contains a statement 
of the scientific problem of a Christian doctrinal system and a discussion 
of fundamental principles. Afterward the whole body of Christian divinity 
is presented in five sections under the headings—God and his eternal pur- 
pose of salvation, the world and man, Jesus Christ as the mediator of 
salvation, the mediating functions of Christianity (the church, the Gospel, 
and the sacraments), and sonship with God. 

The author’s view that Christianity is a specific type of practical piety 
reposing on a definite religious view of reality leads to the combination of 
ethics with dogmatics as equally essential to the organism of Christian 
doctrine and to the consequent effort to unite in thought objective truth 
and the ethico-religious life. At the outset true Christianity is distinguished 
from the truth of Christianity, the former is a given magnitude, and its origi- 
nal content is as surely discoverable by historical science as is the ground- 
type of Buddhism. The original type having been found, the genuineness 
of later forms, after discriminating the characteristic and permanent elements 
from the accidental and temporary, is determined by conformity with the 
type. But the proof of the truth of Christianity cannot be established 


2 System der Christlichen Lehre. Von Hans Heinrich Wendt. Vols. I and II. 
xvi+676 pages. Géttingen: Vanderhoeck und Ruprecht, 1906 and 1907. M. 15. 
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after the manner of exact science. Itcan be accomplished, on the one hand, 
only by exhibiting the world-view and the solution of the world-puzzle 
which is supplied in the Christian ideas of God and his saving activity, 
and on the other hand, by reference to the Christian experience of a satis- 
faction of human need. 

This refusal to separate apologetics from dogmatics and ethics is to be 
commended. For the instant that the truth of Christianity is tested by 
something outside of itself it is subordinated to the worth of that external 
standard. Dogmatics is the best apologetics. The truth of Christianity 
is really self-attesting after all, and the “‘proof”’ of it is found by an exposi- 
tion of its meaning. But to regard Christianity, even in its beginnings, as 
a purely objective reality is to miss one of its essential features, the human 
experience, without which Christianity is only a theory and not a reality 
at all. For this reason we may dispute Wendt’s claim that a knowledge 
of the true Christianity is separable from a knowledge that Christianity 
is truth. The true Christianity is known only to the true Christian. He 
to whom Christianity is not true does not know what it is. 

How then, according to Wendt, is the original type discovered and 
what is it? _ By reference to the Scriptures: not, however, as inspired, for 
erroneous world-views, mutual disharmonies, and the uncertainty of inter- 
pretation disqualify them as an objective norm. But the use of the New 
Testament Scriptures primarily and of the Old Testament secondarily, as 
the nearest documentary sources of the knowledge of original Christianity, 
brings us to the standard test of all that professes to be Christian, namely, 
the evangel of Jesus. Jesus, therefore, has a definitive significance for 
Christianity, not so much in himself as in his evangel, for this is the standard 
test of every estimate of his person. The essential content of his evangel 
is the revelation of God the Father and his purpose to save. In the final 
analysis this, and not the view of the person of Jesus held by the apostolic 
church, is Christianity. Many objections to this view are answered by 
Wendt, but the most important remains unanswered: Even if Jesus’ 
preaching of the fatherhood of God is the touchstone of Christianity, yet 
that fatherhood can be apprehended only through the quality of sonship 
exhibited in Jesus, which again is conditioned on human interpretative 
power. Thus Wendt does not get rid of the Christian (including, of course, 
the apostolic) consciousness as a constituent element of Jesus’ revelation of 
the Father. 

Jesus’ preaching of the fatherhood of God and the divine purpose 
of salvation is the governing conception of the author’s whole body of 
theology, and it becomes the objective basis of religious. authority. God 
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is absolute personality, distinct from the world, unchangeable and necessary 
love-will. Out of this is developed a world-knowledge which carries the 
scientific and philosophic view of the world up into the highest interpretation 
of the universe and which, again, satisfies the human longing for the 
assurance of a blessed supermundane fellowship with God. With this is 
connected an optimistic doctrine of man and his destiny. 

The mediatorship of Jesus has two ground-forms—revelation and expi- 
ation, the former being primary. The redemptive facts are not isolated 
wonders, such as miracles and prophecies, but those processes of ethico- 
religious life which are set in operation through Jesus’ revelation. The 
most signal of these, to wit, the impulse to abandon sin and love God, 
flows from his death on the Cross. Jesus saved men from the guilt of sin 
by saving them from its slavery. In this sense only is he a “ransom.” 

Wendt accepts the ““homoousios” of the Athanasian Creed though in a 
sense which differs from the original. He has no place for the pre- 
existence of Christ, does not believe that Jesus taught it, and says that the 
distinction between the creaturely and the divine must be made “within 
Christ’s humanity” (p. 382). But he does not mean that Jesus was merely 
aman. “He was Son of God in a unique sense—the mediator of the highest 
divine revelation of redemption and the bearer of the true divine essence,” 
moral identity. 

It is not surprising to find the author rejecting the belief in the reanima- 
tion of Jesus’ body after death. He regards the New Testament narratives 
relating to it, not as accounts of the resurrection, but as intended proofs of 
it. The true resurrection, he urges, consists in Christ’s continued personal 
existence and blessedness in the spiritual world, and that this is what Jesus 
himself taught and what Paul believed. The author thinks, moreover, 
that since the hope. of the Christian is not in a renewal of this earthly life, 
but in a heavenly life with its eternal blessedness, any supposed connection 
between the physical resurrection of Jesus and our own resurrection is 
annulled. The significant thing about Wendt’s view is that it voices not 
so much the scientific objections against a physical resurrection as the 
religious conviction that the traditional view is antithetic to a true conception 
of Christianity. But we cannot help wondering whether he has not allowed 
preconceptions of what Christianity ought to be to determine what must 
have happened at its beginning. 

Professor Brown’s Christian Theology: is a natural sequel to his history 
of attempts at a definition of Christianity, published three years ago. The 


3 Christian Theology in Outline. By William Adams Brown, Ph.D., D.D. 
New York: Scribners, 1906. xiv+468 pages. $2.50. 
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aim of the present work is to aid people who hold to faith in Christ and make 
their home in the Christian church to unite inherited religious conviction 
with modern modes of scientific and philosophic thought without damage 
to either. It is, in effect, a reinterpretation of Christianity for the modern 
man of reflective mind. That is to say, it is a book of definitions. Almost 
every question of importance in the whole range of theology is touched, 
and if not always satisfactorily, at least suggestively. Perhaps if the book 
had taken a narrower range it would have been improved in clearness and 
warmth for at times the wealth of the author’s learning and the depth of 
his thought have been cramped into too narrow a space. 

Accepting Schleiermacher’s position, now become axiomatic, that 
theology rests on personal religious experience as its basal fact, Professor 
Brown goes beyond that famous theologian in holding Christian theology 
to be a normative science with the further practical aim of giving clearness 
to thought and definiteness tq purpose. Accordingly it proceeds from 
Christian experience to the God revealed in that experience. The subject- 
matter of theology is not the religious experience itself but the ‘‘unseen 
spiritual reality” which is brought to experience. That is, Christianity 
brings into view ‘‘something” objectively real to be interpreted by the theo- 
logian. But how we get to know that ‘‘something” the author does not 
make plain. Like other theologians of the Ritschlian school of which he 
may be fairly reckoned a member, he does not seem to have a clear theory 
of religious knowledge. 

Religion is defined as the life of man in relation to God, “a relation 
personal and pre-eminently practical.” The Christian religion springs out 
of the Christian revelation. But, disagreeing with Wendt’s view that the 
touchstone of Christianity is found in Christ’s preaching of the Gospel, 
he contends that the exact relation of the historic Jesus to the Christian 
religion remains a problem. Christianity is a progressive religion; ‘‘it 
is not exhausted in the original revelation of God in Christ, but includes 
also the entire process through which that revelation is made effective 
among men.” This prepares us for the author’s explanation of what he 
means by the finality of the Christian religion: 
that through all the stages of this progressive self-manifestation of God, the 
person of Christ remains the controlling factor; that he still keeps his place, 
and, we believe, will continue to keep it, as the highest realization of the divine 
ideal, and the most powerful means of realizing that ideal among men (p. 50). 


The revelation as well as the religion must therefore be progressive. I 
observe that the name Christ rather than Jesus is mostly used, but what 
the author means by that term is often difficult to tell. He accepts 
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Schleiermacher’s dictum that revelation in a special sense may be said to 
occur only when a common religious life is produced, but why should 
that be so if religion is primarily a personal matter, and if, as the author 
says (p. 68), “‘the religious authority of Protestantism is .... the Bible 
as interpreted to the individual by the Spirit of God” ? 

It is said that the Bible preserves the contents of the Christian revelation 
in “‘permanent and authoritative form,” but it is not a law book; its 
authority consists in its spiritual effectiveness, and that in the final analysis 
is what is meant by calling it inspired—a very helpful and illuminating 
treatment which reminds us of the old Anabaptists. 

The principal Christian religious conceptions are treated under the 
following divisions: ‘‘The Christian Idea of God,” “‘The Christian View of 
the World,” “‘Of man and His Sin,” “‘Of Salvation through Christ,” ‘‘Of 
the Christian Life.” This order is said to be “most convenient.” But would 
it not be more scientific to regard the proper order of treatment as determined 
by the nature and relations of the fundamental Christian principle? It 
seems also to the reviewer that it would be more in keeping with the author’s 
own view of the relation between Christianity and theology to take the 
last topic first. 

There is space to refer to only two or three of the many extremely 
interesting statements of this work. God is described as absolute personal- 
ity. Not will but cha icter is fundamental in that conception. The 
Christian idea of God as Father involves a redefinition of the commonly 
received extra-Christian attributes of God. A keen and discriminating 
criticism of the traditional arguments for the divine existence follows, 
and with it an attempt to deepen their spiritual significance. With regard 
to all the rational “‘proofs’” of God’s existence the author finely says: “‘The 
God whom they prove may be God, but he is not the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Might we not go a little farther and ask, How can any 
being who is not the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ be regarded by the 
Christian as God? 

The chapter on “Christ, the Mediator of Salvation,” seeks to bring 
out the religious significance of the traditional ascription of a double 
nature to Christ, his pre-existence, his incarnation, his humiliation, and his 
exaltation. They are predicates of faith, not bare statements of fact. Brown 
does not speak decisively, so far as I have noted, of the physical resur- 
rection of Christ, but he says: 


It is enough to know that the Master who drew men with such persuasive 
power while upon earth, still lives and loves those for whom he showed his care 
This is a truth which is consistent with very different conceptions of 
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the life after death, and has its support less in any detailed information derived 
from the early witnesses of the resurrection than in our present experience of 
Jesus’ continued influence, and the witness of history to the growing supremacy 
of his kingdom among men (p. 348). 


A good deal is made of the “mediatorial function” of the church, but 
while Brown distinguishes it as a religious society from the kingdom of God 
and from the ecclesiastical organization as well, when he comes to the doctrine 
of the sacraments we are thrown into doubt as to the real meaning, for we 
find him saying that the sacraments “are means through which spiritual 
influence is actually conveyed to men, and the communion between man and 
his Maker is rendered more real and vital.” Here is that latent realism 
which it is so hard for Protestants to discard. 

This work is significant of the present powerful influence of modern 
Lutheran theology among the Calvinistic churches, and the influence 
appears, on the whole, to deepen and vitalize the religious character of 
those churches. Professor Brown’s book may not be read by the people, 
but it must be read by the American theologian. 

Professor Terry’s Biblical Dogmatics4 is an attempt, as the author says, 
to present “‘the old abiding truths” in a manner somewhat new. In fact» 
he is careful not to exploit any ‘strange doctrines.”” His method of exposi- 
tion is based on the persuasion that the Bible is ‘“‘a remarkably self-inter- 
preting book,” when its different portions are studied in their proper 
historical connections and in the light of contemporary literature and 
circumstances, so that a single system of theology may be constructed out 
of it. The difference in view-point of the biblical writers is not overlooked, 
but they are regarded as mutually complementary, never as opposed. The 
whole work exhibits an intimate acquaintance with the language of the 
Scriptures and a reverent submission to their teachings, without any of 
the bitterness toward opponent, which, unfortunately, so often appears 
in works similarly conceived. On the contrary, there is a frank acknowl- 
edgment of the value of critical studies. None the less it seems to the 
reviewer that the harmonistic purpose interferes at times with freedom of 
interpretation and a full recognition of differences in the writers, while 
at times they appear to be made to say more or less than they really do. 
Only thus can we understand such a statement as the following: ‘‘ We find 
nothing in these sacred writings which, rationally interpreted, conflicts 
with any clear disclosures of scientific research.” Professor Terry, of 

4 Biblical Dogmatics: An Exposition of the Principal Doctrines of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. By Milton S. Terry, D.D. New York: Eaton & Mains, 1907. xviii+698 
pages. $3.50. 
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course, does not accept “the necessitarian doctrine of inspired verbal iner- 
rancy,” or Bible infallibility, as an essential outcome of the Protestant 
principle, for, as he says, “the Bible is not God;” but he holds that the 
explicit revelation given by Jesus Christ is the ‘‘final test of every doctrine 
and every question of morals,” the Scriptures, understood in the light of his 
teaching, are the final authority in matters of faith and practice. Their 
truths are ‘‘self-evidencing.”” . But after all is not this position, in the last 
analysis, the same as that of the rationalist, namely, the teaching of the 
Bible “‘commands the honest assent of the reason and the conscience” ? 
Is not the view that the Bible is at bottom a book of doctrines—a view 
suggested by the very title of the work—a mistaken one? 

On the other hand, it is impossible to speak of the author’s familiarity 
with the Scriptures, his illuminating treatment of their ideas, his critical 
handling of questions as to their meaning and value, linked with a deep 
conviction of their spiritual force, and, withal, his broad and charitable 
spirit, in any language but that of praise and admiration. Also the order 
of treatment, namely, first, the constitution and possibilities of man; second, 
the manifestation of the Christ; third, our Father in heaven, which is the 
reverse of that followed by confessional theologians, is, I think, the natural 
order. The work closes with a select bibliography and indexes. 

The Christian Faith,’ by Professor Curtis, is out of the ordinary line of 
works of this class. It is by no means destitute of learning and broad ac- 
quaintance with the great problems of science and philosophy, but its 
language is so free and unconventional as to be fairly startling. He writes 
for the layman as well as for the theologian. The author’s own independence 
and positiveness correspond with the individualism and emphasis on person- 
ality which characterize his cast of thought—a very wholesome correction to 
the present trend toward immanency and pantheism. Curtis begins, like 
Terry, with a discussion of man and he ends with the triuneGod. He keeps 
fairly within the lines of Arminian orthodoxy. The cock-sureness of 
the author in some points of great difficulty does not add to the convincing: 
ness of the work. It ought, however, to be widely read. 

Dr. J. Agar Beet® has written a manual of liberal orthodoxy based on 
the principles of rationalism combined with biblicism. The main interest 
of the book is in ‘‘the last things,” to which about 120 pages are devoted 
in order to bring out the author’s view of the future state. The Bible is 


5 The Christian Faith, Personally Given in a System of Doctrine. By Olin Alfred 
Curtis. New York: Eaton & Mains, 1905. xi+541 pages. $2.50. 

© A Manual of Theology. By Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. New York: Armstrong; 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1906. xi+588 pages. 
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used too much like a textbook. The different portions of the treatise are 
joined, rather than built, together. 

Professor Valentine? has written a two-volume work on the lines of 
Lutheran orthodoxy slightly modified. It embodies his lectures to students 
in the seminary at Gettysburg, Pa., and on every page bears evidence of the 
author’s love for his Church and assurance of the truth of her doctrines. 
The whole body of Christian theology is treated with much fulness. It was 
his intention to add to the introduction a chapter on the authority of the 
Scriptures, but that was prevented by his lamented death. The publication 
of the work fell to the lot of his son, M. H. Valentine. 

Professor Hall’s® Introduction is the first of an intended series of ten 
volumes, covering the entire theological field as commonly outlined. The 
aim is instructive rather than investigative. There is, he says, an “‘immut- 
able body of truths contained in the primitive Catholic faith.” It is 
admitted that no great work of systematic theology has yet been produced 
on Anglican lines—a defect he hopes to remedy. The declaration that 
“‘every particular Catholic church” possesses “ authority in doctrine,” and 
his claim that ‘‘these doctrines are contained in a deposit of faith which 
was committed to the church of God in pentecostal days; that it is the 
double advantage of a Catholic theologian that he is taught the premises 
of his science by the Spirit-guided Church, and receives sacramental grace 
within the church to master the truth thus conveyed to him” (p. 18), 
sufficiently indicate his accepted limitations and the class of readers he 
may expect to reach. 


GEORGE Cross 
McMaster UNIVERSITY 


Toronto, Can. 


SOME PHILOSOPHICAL DISCUSSIONS OF RELIGIOUS 
PROBLEMS 


In the latest books of Professors Sterrett,t James,? and Rogers,3 we 
have fresh and stimulating discussions from widely different points of 
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3 The Religious Conception of the World: An Essay im Constructive Philosophy. 
By A. K. Rogers, Ph.D. New York: Macmillan, 1907. 284 pages. $1.50. 
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view, both philosophical and religious, of identical or closely related prob- 
lems in the philosophy of religion. In philosophy, Professor James is 
well known as a pragmatist; Professor Sterrett, being an ardent disciple 
of Hegel, is consequently an opponent of the new philosophy; Professor 
Rogers, however, while pointing out what seem to him the errors of pragma- 
tism, shows that he himself has been fundamentally influenced by that school. 
Religiously, it is the Harvard professor again who is most radical; his 
aim is not explicitly to make room for a world-view that will be distinctly 
Christian; but simply for one that will ‘‘work”’ morally and religiously in 
the experience of the empiricist. Rogers, on the other hand, adopts as his 
working hypothesis in metaphysics what he takes to be the essentially 
Christian point of view, while Sterrett stands for nothing less than the 
rational justification of the Christianity authoritatively taught by the 
church which he finds accredited by its possession of the Holy Scriptures, 
the Apostles’ and Nicene creeds, the two sacraments, and the historic episco- 
pate. 

The real animus of Sterrett’s work seems to be a recoil from the alleged 
extreme individualism and agnostic subjectivism in religion of Sabatier, 
Harnack, and the whole Ritschlian school. While James and Rogers 
allow for something in the+way of objective validation of religious beliefs 
by an examination of their value in experience and of their relation to other 
acknowledged truths, Sterrett endeavors to avoid subjectivity by means of 
a somewhat scholastic combination of external authority and philosophical 
speculation. It is interesting to note how distant from each other often- 
times are the final positions of Hegelians who travel by “‘purely objective” 
processes of thought from the same philosophical starting-point. Witness 
Sterrett, the churchman; Campbell, the non-conformist, and McTaggart, 
who claims that the logical outcome of Hegelianism is an atheistic pluralism. 

With Sabatier, Sterrett admits the psychological necessity of being 
religious, but insists that the rational necessity of religion can also be 
established. Against the Kantian agnosticism of Sabatier and the Ritsch- 
lians, it is claimed with Hegel that thought cam make the ascent to the 
divine, and that, having done so, it must descend to a reinterpretation of 
the phenomenal. 

As against Harnack and Sabatier, Sterrett sides with Loisy in his main 
contention that real Christianity is no mere abstract “essence” or “‘religion 
of the spirit,” but a concrete, institutionalized religion, a religion of authority 
in all its historic forms. With considerable heat he protests against the 
watchword, “‘Back to Christ,” which, together with the cries, ‘Back to 
Kant” and “Back to Nature,” he stigmatizes as the “‘crab-cry” of back 
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to the first empirical form of anything as to its true form. It is not true, 
he says, that the personal religion of Jesus, his sense of filial relation to 
God, constitutes the essence of Christianity. Beginnings are necessarily 
seen in the light of their developed form. Sterrett’s a priori and dogmati- 
cally optimistic Hegelian philosophy of history, leads him to assert that the 
actual at any time is the rational done into humanity up to date by the 
eternal Logos. 

It is questionable whether Sterrett is not to be charged with making 
the mistaken or misleading use of the dialectic method to which Hegelians 
of the “Right” have shown themselves especially prone. The thesis is 
that freedom is possible only by a continued conformity to custom and 
submission to external authority, but it turns out that, after the relative 
justification of non-conformity—its function of the negative in the dialectic 
process—is admitted, this freedom is to be interpreted as self-realization, 
and authority as “‘the power or influence through which one does or believes 
what he would not of this own unaided powers.” The “freedom of 
authority” has evaporated into the trite truth of the necessity of social 
influence for individual self-realization. If, as appears, there is no intention 
to argue in favor of “‘yielding blindly to external authority by the arbitrary 
repression of thought,” why should there still be an insistence upon con- 
formity and ‘‘submission to the authority of the church” as essential to 
rationality? Why subscribe to creeds as authoritative, if we can only take 
them at a ‘‘relative rationality, as more or less harmonious with the general 
Christian sentiment” ? 

In Professor James we have the apostle of the new pragmatic philosophy. 
In his first lecture attention is called to the philosopher’s temperament as 
a factor in determining the character of his philosophy. Idealistic and 
optimistic rationalists, whether theists or Hegelian pantheists, are such 
chiefly because they are temperamentally ‘“‘tender-minded,” clinging to 
values at the expense of facts. Empiricists, who are not uncommonly 
materialistic and pessimistic, are ‘the constitutionally ‘‘tough-minded,” 
not unwilling to part with other values for the sake of facts. The result 
is a dilemma; one finds an empirical'philosophy that is not religious enough 
and a religious philosophy that is not empirical enough for his purposes. 
Pragmatism is offered as a philosophy that can satisfy both kinds of demand. 

Pragmatism is defined as primarily a method of settling metaphysical 
disputes by interpreting each notion by tracing its practical consequences. 
If it were to make no difference practically whether this notion rather than 
that were true, then the alternatives would mean practically the same 
thing, and all dispute would be idle. It is insisted, for instance, that the 
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whole meaning of such concepts as design, free-will, the absolute mind, 
spirit, consists in the better promise they give as to this world’s outcome. 

Thus pragmatism is presented as a method only; it stands for no special 
results. But in its use as a method there is involved a genetic theory of 
what is meant by truth. Theories are instruments whose truth is their 
utility in leading to finally satisfactory experience. The true is the expedi- 
ent thought, and ‘“‘absolute truth” is that ideal vanishing-point toward 
which we imagine that all our temporary truths will some day converge. 
At times our author pushes this functional definition of truth almost to the 
verge of a pseudo-pragmatism which confuses unverified hypotheses with 
truths, as when it is stated that we cannot reject any theory if consequences 
useful to life flow from it; when the absolute or transcendental idealism 
is called ¢rwe in so far asit affords comfort; when it is stated that the great- 
est enemy of any one of our truths may be the rest of our truths; and 
again when it is declared that while common-sense is beter for one sphere 
of life, science for another, and philosophy for a third, whether either be 
truer absolutely, Heaven only knows. But elsewhere this tendency is 
corrected. What is better for us to believe, the author says, is true unless 
the belief incidentally clashes with some other vital benefit. This criterion 
would make room for harmonious systematization of beliefs as an element 
in verification. 

In the lecture on “‘The One and the Many” it begins to appear that, 
in spite of previous intimations to the contrary, pragmatism does seem to 
Professor James to stand for certain metaphysical results. After a lumi- 
nous discussion of the different senses in which reality may be thought of 
as one, the hypothesis of one eternal Knower is weighed in the pragmatic 
balances and found wanting. We cannot imagine, it is claimed, how 
our several inner lives could be known as one systematic whole. Hence 
absolute monism is unverifiable; it can only be affirmed dogmatically, 
and on this account pragmatism must take as its hypothesis the pluralistic 
view. 

In this pluralistic pragmatism it is maintained that nothing outside 
the flux secures the issue of it. Instead of the absolutist’s optimism, 
insisting that the world must and shall be saved, James, as a pluralistic 
pragmatist, proposes meliorism, the belief that the world may be saved. 
With this is bound up moralism, in the sense of self-sufficingness, in con- 
trast with religion in the sense of self-surrender. There are doubtless 
those who will accept the pragmatic method, but who will take issue with 
these conclusions and will stand for a more distinctly Christian pragmatism. 
It is not surprising that the author feels called upon to remove the suspicion 
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that his philosophy has atheistic implications. The hypothesis of God 
is ‘‘a truth which works,” and the problem is to determine it so that it will 
combine satisfactorily with other truths. 

This is the problem which Professor Rogers sets. himself to solve. 
He is a thoroughgoing exponent of the “instrumental” logic of Dewey 
and the Chicago school, and a certain religious pragmatism is one of the 
marked features of his book; yet he attacks current pragmatism for its 
supposed implication that things have their entire being in the developing 
human experience. He advances reasons for holding to the reality of the 
external world, such as the necessary belief in the real existence of other selves, 
the demand of the religious consciousness for an objective and transcendent 
deity, and the persistent conviction that the arbitrary and unexpected 
elements in our experience are due to extra-experiential causation. 

More satisfactory—in fact, one of the most sane and satisfactory dis- 
cussions of religious epistemology, I take it, in recent literature—is the 
chapter on the validity of knowledge. The intellectual interest is not denied 
but is functionally interpreted. The value-judgment is given its rights, 
while the dualistic opposition of fact and value is happily avoided. Moral, 
aesthetic, religious, and social values should be considered, it is claimed, 
in our final estimate of the world. The only really fatal objection to 
taking account of religion in philosophy would be that religion serves no 
real human interest. The functional value of emotion as an instrument 
of discovery is emphasized. And yet it is urged, on the other hand, that no 
feeling can overthrow the authority of science or the claims of logic. Ration- 
ality, as the impulse to harmonize all our experience and impulses, must be 
allowed to rule. Verification of faith, however different in kind from that 
of physical science, is still necessary. The ultimate task of philosophy 
is to attain to a way of thinking about the universe which shall satisfy us as 
complete human beings. This is all good pragmatism, but if facts are 
themselves values, it is hard to see how room is to be found for absolutely 
extra-experiential reality. 

In applying these principles in his constructive religious philosophy, 
Rogers does some suggestive work. He adopts as his hypothesis the 
world-view of Christianity, as that of the only religion at all adequate to the 
needs of human life. In defending philosophically this religious view the 
following subjects are discussed: the argument for purpose, the relation 
of God and nature, the relation of God and man, the nature of God, the 
problem of freedom, the problem of evil, and the problem of immortality. 

The world of physical nature is held to represent the content of a larger 
and conscious experience, analogous to our own, viz., God’s. The con- 
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scious life of individuals, however, is theirs alone; it is not shared even by 
God himself. The only identity of God with man is the self-identification 
of man with the purposes of God. The ultimate reality is not God, or 
Absolute Consciousness, but a society of selves of which God is one. In 
so far as the life of the individual is dependent upon the body and the physical 
world, it is dependent upon God. But while God and man are alike free 
and yet responsible for their acts, in that these acts are the outcome of their 
natures, no one is responsible for these natures. They are not caused; 
they simply are. As human selves we are metaphysically just as ultimate 
as God. 

Numerous criticisms will suggest themselves in connection with these 
results. The similarity to the philosophy of Leibniz is marked, and the 
weaknesses of that system are largely reproduced here. One in particular 
is aggravated by the substitution of a pre-exisiing for a pre-established 
harmony. ‘Teleology and providence are insufficiently guaranteed for 
religion in an absolutely pluralistic world. But even if the attempt here 
made has not been wholly successful it nevertheless represents a much- 
needed movement in both metaphysics and theology, and doubtless makes 
some real contribution toward a theological philosophy and a philosophical 
theology. Dovuctas C. MACINTOSH 

BRANDON, CANADA 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


Dr. Pratt has made a very appreciable addition to the literature of the 
psychology of religion.? The author displays acquaintance with the wide 
fields of religious experience, anthropological, historical, and psychological. 
It is written with firmness and precision, and for the most part, with clear- 
ness. The book gains noticeable unity in the elaboration of a single thesis, 
namely, that religious belief is fundamentally a matter of feeling broadly 
interpreted. It appears in three phases—primitive credulity, reasoned 
belief, and emotional conviction. These are traced historically and in 
present experience. 

Part I presents an analysis of the psychical life in terms of the ‘‘center” 
and the “‘fringe” of consciousness. The former indicates the describable, 
rational, sensory elements which are capable of being communicated. 
The fringe is the sphere of feeling, of the background. This “‘background” 
is indescribable and non-rational. It is clearly distinguishable from feel- 
ing (p. 14), yet is so intimately related to feeling that the two together 
constitute “‘the second of the two great divisions in our classification of 
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psychic elements.” The first division consists of ideation and sensory 
experience. The various forms of sensation and of ideation are gradually 
differentiated out of this ‘vital background,” “continuum,” this ‘‘ matrix,” 
‘this original chaos, big with all the possibilities of conscious life.” The 
depth and extent of this background are unknown and incalculable. It is 
the region in which the instinctive desires and impulses have their roots 
and from which they get their power. ‘“‘It seems to be the primary form 
of consciousness.” “The objective, describable, communicable regions 
of consciousness, ideation, and sensation may, therefore, be considered as 
two small islands, bathed in the sea of vital feeling.” 

It is the first chapter of the book which determines the whole treatment. 
All modern psychologists would agree that the instinctive, volitional 
aspects of mental life have not had sufficient emphasis, and that they are 
proportionally more powerful and dominant than has been recognized. 
Undoubtedly this insight requires a restatement of all religious experience, 
inspiration, prayer, and dogma, as well as conversion. But many psychol- 
ogists are more cautious than Pratt, who follows James and Starbuck in 
making this “‘ vital background” so distinct and separable a sphere. They 
would not allow the implication in the statement, “‘it is feeling alone that 
gives value to life.” But Professor Pratt is not dogmatic. He says frankly: 
“‘How the subconscious should be construed I cannot pretend to say.” 
He might have done well to have taken more seriously the general stand- 
point of Joseph Jastrow’s recent work on The Subconscious, in which the 
subconscious is approached, and to some extent at least explained, in 
terms of normal experiences, such as the tendency of habitual activities to 
subside from the high lights of attention. 

Part II is historical and works out the three phases of belief—primitive 
credulity, reasoned belief, and emotional conviction—in the religions of 
primitive peoples, of India, of Israel, and of Christianity. In Part III 
the present status of religious belief is discussed under the subjects, “The 
Development of Religious Belief during Childhood and Youth,” “Types 
of Belief in Mature Life,” and “‘The Value of God.” A valuable appendix 
is added giving a well-selected bib iography of the psychology of religion. 

There are two strong features in Dr. Ferries’ book.? It frankly recog- 
nizes the fact that the Christian religion has special difficulties at the present 
time in maintaining a vital interest ia its claims and activities, especially on 
the part of those scientifically trained. ‘To untold numbers of church 
members the person of Christ is practically a myth, is buried in the obscurity 
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of the past, and language about Christian truth is little more than empty 
verbiage.” To this class the book is addressed. Another clear insight 
concerns the method of cultivating interest. It is shown that this must be 
done by a gradual process. One should not be expected to accept the 
entire body of doctrine at once. In this connection the one-sided and 
stultified nature of much religious experience is rightly attributed to a 
widespread tendency to set up the sudden conversion of Paul as the type 
which is most desirable. Luther and Bunyan are not the most normal or 
healthful examples of religious experience. The church should therefore 
give more attention to teaching. It should imitate Jesus in this. It is well 
maintained, too, that practical righteousness is more easily cultivated than 
the acceptance of doctrines concerning the person of Christ, the atonement, 
immortality, and authority of Scripture. The author seems to hold, how- 
ever, that it is desirable that there should be a direction of attention increas- 
ingly in individual experience to the apprehension of such dogmas. 

The book is more convincing in stating the problem and the method 
than in working them out. It seems disproportionate, for example, to 
devote almost one-third of the entire work to a discussion of the atone- 
ment, and it is certainly an unnecessary excursus to go back to the Anselm- 
Abelard controversy to make vivid for present readers the superiority of 
the good example theory over that of vicarious expiation. The abstract 
statement of what is needed is often well made. For instance: ‘‘A ‘gospel’ 
that stands apart from the current of life, and eludes all thought, conveys 
no ‘news.’ It must commend itself as suited for the mind of the age.” 
There is, however, no concrete elaboration of this contention. There is 
no reference to the modern religious-educational movements, to practical 
missionary agencies, to social experiments of various kinds. The word 
“spiritual” is often used, but with no indication of a definite content. It 
is constantly asserted that “‘Christianity is a practical subject,” that ‘“‘per- 
sonal experience is fundamental,’ and that “spiritual truth has been 
imparted to the world in history;’’ but one could never discover these things 
from this book, nor help himself in realizing in tangible ways what these 
expressions mean. One gets a vague impression that the author holds 
that the “growth of Christian faith” should be in the direction indicated 
by the historic dogmas of the church, but his contention that these may be 
vitalized for the modern man of science is not convincing. He does not 
recognize sufficiently the fact that new times not only develop new interests 
and activities, but also demand the formulation of new doctrines. Christian 
nurture not only results in appreciating old doctrines. It makes new ones, 
too. EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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FAITH AND FREEDOM IN MODERN RELIGION 


In order to determine what must be regarded as unbelief in the thought 
of the nineteenth century Professor Sheldon’ applies as a standard of 
measurement the essential content of the Christian system, namely, “a 
staunch theistic conception, that conception in which the ultimate reality 
is presented as thoroughly personal;”’ that “ Jesus Christ was a transcendent 
personality and came into the world to fulfil an extraordinary mediatorial 
office,” and “such a view of man as is consonant with his dignity as a sub- 
ject of moral rule and a son and servant of the Most High.” He classifies 
the unbelief of the century under the three heads of philosophical theories; 
of quasi-scientific, theological, and ethical theories; and of critical theories. 
Radical idealism, sensationalism, positivism, agnostic evolution, and pessim- 
ism, are treated in the first division, while the challenging of the supernatural, 
the denial of the finality of Christianity, the denial of the transcendent 
sonship of Jesus Christ, and utilitarian and naturalistic ethics are discussed 
under the second, and the theories of Strauss, Baur, Renan, Keim, and 
the more radical criticism of the Old and New Testament form the third 
portion of the book. 

Mr. Sheldon writes in a clear style and shows wide reading in the broad 
field he covers. He aimed to observe a “proper balance” between “‘com- 
pact and accurate exposition” and criticism of the different forms of unbelief 
and in this he has succeeded. His exposition is clear and historical and 
his criticism such as is commonly urged by enlightened orthodox apologists. 
The treatment is very general and the criticisms are commonplace. Any 
ordinary history of philosophy would give a fuller exposition of the philo- 
sophical theories discussed and the most that can be said of this work is 
that it gives under one compass with its criticism upon them the theories that 
modern orthodoxy regards as opposed to the Christian system. He has not 
appropriated or used in criticism the newer psychology with its functional 
character of knowledge, nor has he felt the need of a new apologetics in 
harmony with the philosophical thinking of today. Professor Sheldon does 
not seem to realize the profound change that is demanded by our modern 
view of the world, and clings to elements that belong to a deistic interpreta- 
tion of the universe. This lurks in his discussion of miracle. Evolution 
admits of the principle of progress, of uncaused variations, of new forces, 
but this emergence is in the processes of nature or in the consciousness of 
man; it is the character of the natural world. In our modern world with its 
doctrine of the immanence of God it is difficult to find place for miracle as 
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it has been traditionally held. As Dr. Oman says, “it has its home in a 
deistic system where it is the one loophole for prayer or any spontaneous 
utterance of piety, the one skylight in the mechanical prison-house.” Since 
the whole process of the natural with every act therein is divine, would it not 
be more to the point to show the psychology of “miracle,” to point out that 
miracle is a term of religious valuation, that the religious faith regards as 
miracle an event which comes as extraordinary and unexpected and as a 
medium of redemptive grace? Science may determine the place of that 
event in the causal series but religious faith appropriates the grace it brings 
and leads it back to the omnipotent love of God. 

It can readily be seen from the manner of treatment that the unity of 
the book is external; it is a form of classification such as existed in some 
sciences in the pre-evolutionary stage. Though in his concluding remarks 
the author admits that in the intellectual engagements of the century an 
improved exposition of “one or another point of the content” of the 
Christian system should be gained, yet, in the treatise it is fair to say that 
Christianity is taken rather as a static magnitude, as a “system,” and the 
movements of thought deviating from this system are put down as un- 
belief. Thus Ritschlianism and Unitarianism are discussed under forms of 
unbelief. The moderate spirit and historical method of his discussion are 
a criticism upon the method of treatment. 

In his Problem of Faith and Freedom in the Last Two Centuries? Dr. 
Oman considers much the same material but there is a vitality, a freshness 
and unity about his treatment because he sees in all these movements of 
thought a struggle of faith and freedom, a struggle as to “how faith is to be 
absolute and freedom absolute, yet both one.” It is in this struggle that 
the essential nature of both becomes clear, and the essential values of the 
moral life and of religious faith emerge in their purity and can be brought 
home to the man of today. 

Dr. Oman treats his subject historically, starting with Luther’s doctrine 
of faith and freedom, considering the intellectual movement of Descartes 
and the English philosophers, then Pascal and Jesuitism, English Deism 
and Butler’s analogy, Kant and Rationalism, Romanticism and Schleier- 
macher, Newman’s Apologia, the critical theories of Baur and the following 
centuries, and the theology of experience with Ritschl as its chief exponent. 

The essential value of this book is in its clear recognition of the absolute 
necessity of freedom and of its real unity with faith. ‘‘ Freedom is not merely 
fundamental, it is the exclusive basis of spiritual belief now left us. We 
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must now found faith upon the very thing we have thought would destroy 
it.” “Faith in a material guarantee is not faith.” Rationalism regarded 
faith and freedom as intellectual instead of moral, as purely individual and 
so formal, lacking the content which comes through appropriation of the 
social values. But faith is a matter of conscience, and “we must recognize 
the absolute right of conscience to rule, to utter its own verdict, and to listen 
to no alien voice.” There can be absolutely no formal, external authority, 
as such, since it crushes freedom and corrupts faith. But the Ritschlian 
doctrine of the church as the medium of redemption, or the recognition of 
the social and historical character of religious values is essential, and for 
this reason Jesus Christ will occupy an absolute place in the religious life. 

One may not agree with the author in all his interpretations and criti- 
cisms. Is it true that Ritschl ignored the moral order of the world and 
thought only of the honor of God in his doctrine of reconciliation? Is 
Ritschl subject to the criticism which he brings so trenchantly against the 
theologians of the Middle Ages? He made prominent the social nature 
of God and the social character of the kingdom of God. Does not this save 
the value Dr. Oman wishes preserved? It may be questioned if on the fact 
and reality of freedom we can draw deductions and distinctions with such 
absoluteness and finality as is done in the last chapter of this book. But 
it is evident that while our author will have no alien element in the faith he 
does not mean to surrender any essential of the faith itself. 

Dr. Oman has written an excellent book, which, though it may not have 
a new message, has a vital one and a mission to the religious workers of today. 
The student will value it as a contribution to historical theology and a much 
needed supplement to such a work as Pfleiderer’s Development of Theology 
Since the Days of Kant. The reader will admire the lucidity, purity, and 
nobility of his style; his appreciative, illuminating interpretation of the 
great thinkers, and of their place in, and contribution to, the great currents 
of thought; his clear recognition of the supremacy of consciencce, and of 
faith as an inner and personal conviction; his spiritual intuition; his 
trenchant criticism; his sanity of judgment and reverent spirit. 


W. C. KEtRsTEAD 
Woopstock, N. B. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE SOCIAL CRISIS 


Professor Rauschenbusch has had the courage to present? the argument 
for socialism from the standpoint of a Christian scholar. At the moment 
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when the socialists themselves base their argument on the materialistic 
interpretation of history, and when more ecclesiastical authorities declare 
that socialism is of necessity a foe of the church, here comes a learned and 
devout Christian to show us that the collective ownership and control of 
the materials and instruments of production is, at this crisis, the only system 
of industry consistent with the principles of Christianity. The first chap- 
ters are historical and set forth “‘the religious development of the prophets 
of Israel, the life and teachings of Jesus, and the dominant tendencies of 
primitive Christianity, in order to ascertain what was the original and 
fundamental purpose of the great Christian movement in history.” In the 
course of this investigation the author formulates a definition of the essential 
purpose of Christianity, which he says was ‘“‘to transform human society 
into the Kingdom of God by regenerating all human relations and recon- 
stituting them in accordance with the will of God.” 

The fourth chapter claims to present a novel explanation of the fact that 
the Christian church “has never undertaken to carry out this fundamental 
purpose of its existence.” In primitive Christianity the causes lay in the 
antagonism of the church to pagan civilization, the lowly social position of 
the members, and the catastrophic element in their millennial hope. Ascet- 
icism and monasticism drove men from social contact; controversy over 
creeds exhausted their energies; the union of church and state corrupted 
the clergy. 

Then follows a series of criticisms of the conditions of workingmen 
under capitalism, of the temptations which make morality impossible in 
the business world, of the enslavement of the church itself to very rich 
persons. All these points are familiar to readers of socialistic literature 
from Marx and Engels down to the daily papers published by social labor 
parties in our cities. Unquestionably many of the assertions are true, and 
all are made in good faith. If the evils described cannot be remedied 
without giving up private property in the instruments and materials of 
production, then private property as thus defined will disappear. If the 
capitalistic manager cannot or will not correct the acknowledged wrongs, 
he will be convicted of failure and commanded to step aside. But it is 
not scientific nor reasonable to paint our present system as all black, with- 
out adequate statement of its advantages; nor to promise all salvation from 
government ownership without a complete examination of the weakness of 
public management. It is just here the book is weak and unsatisfactory 
to economists. The conclusion of the author may be as sound as his plea 
is morally earnest, but the proof is not complete. There is much insistence 
on the moral evil of competition; and yet socialism would have no way of 
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selecting its managers of business without competitive examinations and 
practical tests. The trial of strength, ability, and character is not evil in 
itself, nor can humanity dispense with it without surrendering direction to 
the incompetent; that would be ruin. 

It would be unfair to ask the author to present all possible facts within 
the compass of one volume, but we do have a right to demand of him some 
more adequate acknowledgment that defenders of the capitalistic system 
are not altogether either fools or knaves. We did not make this system, 
and we cannot reconstruct it to order. Where it works evil we can correct 
its methods, which is precisely the purpose of ‘‘social legislation.” If it is 
fundamentally vicious, it will gradually grow into something better under 
the guidance of increasing intelligence. 

Therefore we welcome the honest, manly, deeply spiritual criticism of 
the wrongs of an age, the noble appeal to the church for a revision of its 
ethical standards; but on the constructive side the argument is not con- 
clusive. The method of meeting the crisis means that this generation can 
do little to improve conditions. Socialism is afar off; meantime practical 
men must bend thought and energy to measures which can be worked with 
the institutions we have. Private property in the instruments of produc- 
tion did not always exist, and something better may one day take its place; 
indeed, collective ownership and control have already made great progress. 


But it is hard to mention a single evil described in this remarkable, inspiring, 
and searching work which is not in a way of correction under the laws and 
constitutions of modern states. 


CHARLES R. HENDERSON 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The author sets himself the task of showing from the contents of the Fourth 
Gospel that its composer had a clearly defined purpose in writing his book. This 
purpose was to prove the divinity and the humanity of Jesus, but not to unbelieving 
Jews nor to gnostics of the docetic type, but rather to Greek-speaking Christians, 
in order that their faith might be more perfect. The writer of John’s gospel, therefore, 
sketches in general a life of Jesus in which he lays special stress upon the miracles which 
Jesus performed in the name and by the power of God. Of these miracles, the 
author contends, the writer of the Fourth Gospel was an eyewitness. He cites no 
other proofs for his views than the gospel itself, and this he calls the Zeugniszweck 
of the gospel. Meyer has read the gospel with painstaking care and he states his 
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conclusions with much force, but not with such clearness as he might or ought to have 
employed. While his interpretation of most of the more difficult passages is generally 
sound and scholarly, some are far fetched, notably the one on John 19:35, where he 
says the éxe?yos refers to the ascended Christ. In the judgment of the reviewer the 
book adds nothing to the solution of the puzzling Johannine question. There is 
involved in that question more than an explanation of fact of the relative independence 
of the Fourth Gospel of the other three, however plausible that explanation may be. 
The larger question, as to the origin of the Johannine conception of the Christ, is not 
touched upon in the book. 


MILLER, Dr. JOHANNES. Die Bergpredigt, verdeutscht und vergegenwartigt. 

Miinchen: Beek, 1906. viii+356 pages. M. 3. 

The book under review is not an exegetical exposition of our Lord’s Sermon on 
the Mount, but, as its title indicates, an interpretation and an application of that dis- 
course to present-day’s needs. It is essentially a book on ethics and might appropriately 
be entitled “an urgent call to a better righteousness.”” The author has a very strong 
conviction that the message of the Sermon on the Mount is the concentrated expression 
of what Jesus lived and died for, and that this message, if only it be rightly understood, 
freely accepted, and acted out in life, would bring the peace the world longs for. The 
book is very stimulating, although at times one has the conviction that the author is 
expounding his theories and not the passage from our Lord’s discourse. 


Ross, Rev. G. A. Jounston. The Universality of Jesus. Chicago and New 

York: Revell, 1906. 124 pages. $0.75. 

The central idea of the book is that in Jesus of Nazareth we have not simply a 
man among men, but “the representative man in whom the idea of the species is incar- 
nated.” In him the local and temporary do not appear. “He belongs to all time and is 
at home in every age and place.” He rises above sex, racial temperament, rank, and 
bondage to environment. “He is the mediator of the ages.”” The author discusses 
the various phases of Jesus’ experience as, e. g., “Origin,” “Baptism,” “Temptation,” 
“Transfiguration,” “Teaching,” “Death and Resurrection,” as setting forth his thesis. 
He writes with strength and enthusiasm and the book is very readable and stimulating. 
However, he so conceives the representative character and universality of Jesus as to 
destroy his vital connection with man. He is a sort of specially created divine anthro- 
poid, whose value is that he is so colorless and unattached that he contains all of the 
universals and fundamentals but none of the particulars of man. We have not so 
learned him. One also frequently dissents from the interpretation of particular events 
and experiences. His discussion of the origin of Jesus greatly overemphasizes some 
facts, and his conception of the significance of the Transfiguration seems notably wide 
of the mark. 


Lioyp, SAMUEL, AND OTHERS. The Corrected English New Testament. A 
Revision of the Authorized Version. New York: Putnam, 1905. 516 pages. 
$1.50. 

This volume is issued as a memorial of the centenary of the British and Foreign 

Bible Society. Recognizing the substantial results of textual criticism and the great 
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advance which has been made in Greek studies since the publication of the Authorized 
Version, this volume is corrected first on the basis of a more correct and a better-under- 
stood Greek text. The text adopted is the resultant text of Nestle. Recognizing also 
the growth in the English language itself in the past three centuries, the author and 
his assistants have endeavored to render the language conformable with present-day 
English. Attention has been given not only to the accurate construing of words but 
also to the translation of the thought. A special feature is the transposition of many 
words and clauses, generally to good effect. In choice of vocabulary there is some 
attempt to be “modern.” This translation marks a considerable advance over the 
Authorized Version for present-day usage and preserves most of the qualities which 
have given that version its place and power in the hearts of the people. Combined 
with this we have the qualities of scholarship which have gained for the Revised Ver- 
sion its acceptance with Bible students. The conception of the work and its execution 
are both commendable. 


Rix, HERBERT. Tent and Testament. A Camping Tour in Palestine, with some 
Notes on Scripture Sites. New York: Scribners; London: Williams and 
Norgate, 1907. 304 pages. $2.50 net. 

This book by the late Herbert Rix, B.A., is much more than the usual chronicle 
of the impressions and experiences of a tourist in the Holy Land. While confessedly 
a layman (p. 79), the author was by no means uncritical. If he could not “get up any 
historical enthusiasm” in an atmosphere of doubt (pp. 88, 205), he could not on the 
other hand confront the few sacred sites that are reasonably free from uncertainty 
without a thrill (pp. 164, 214, etc.). As the title suggests, it was‘the New Testament 
that he had especially in mind in his five weeks’ journeying Of the nearly fifty works 
named in the bibliography, especially diligent use was made of the Encyclopaedia 
Biblica and Professor Cheyne’s conjectures are often taken far more seriously than 
they deserve; e. g., in the appendix (A), discussing the possibility of Nazareth being a 
synonym for Galilee. The most valuable of the six appendices is one on the site of 
Capernaum and the conclusion is in favor of Kohan Minyeh. 

The few conjectures which the writer ventures will probably not meet with much 
approval; e. g., that Bethsaida was the name of a small district lying on both banks 
of the Jordan near its outlet into the Sea of Galilee and including Julias and fourteen 
dependent villages (pp. 273 f.); that a great rocky area north of the temple platform, as 
the site of the Basis built by Antiochus, was cut away at the destruction of this fortress 
by Simon Maccabeus (p. 226); that the Pool of Siloam is probably the Bethesda of 
the New Testament because the water would seem mysteriously troubled by the periodic 
inrush from the Virgin’s Spring (p. 215). 

For the most part, however, the decisions regarding disputed questions are imparti- 
ally made in the light of existing evidence. Zion is put on the east hill and the Prae- 
torium on the west (pp. 204 f.). The author confesses that continued investigation 
brought more doubt than he at first felt regarding Gordon’s Calvary (p..160). Besides 
the frontispiece there are sixty-three excellent half-page illustrations. 

As a whole the book can be most heartily commended to those wishing to prepare 
themselves for a visit to Palestine. It will help to make impossible both the disgust and 
the disappointment so often experienced, and also to prepare for an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of what is seen. 





